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ABSTRACT 

This survey is the fifth in a series conducted to 
gather information about attitudinal barriers to parent involvement 
and to examine their implications for teacher training. In six states 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas ) , 
school superintendents, school board presidents, and state agency 
officials were asked about their attitudes toward parent involvement 
and the extent of parent activities in their schools .Respondents 
indicated positive feelings about having parents involved in 
traditional roles which support schools, but were less favorable 
toward having parents in co-learner roles, and negative toward 
parents being involved as partners in making school decisions. These 
views corresponded to data collected from teachers, principals, and 
teacher educators, but contrasted with responses of parents, who 
reported interest in being involved in decisions even though 
opportunities were almost non-existent. The report includes responses 
of three groups of policymakers, and, with the information collected 
in previous surveys, has been used to describe current attitudes and 
practices and to make recommendations about training teachers to work 
with parents. (Author/KS) 
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ABSTRACT 



Parent involvement in the schools has. been widely discussed 
in the professional journal s of education. However, studies shew 
that parents have very little involvement in most public schools. 
This survey is the fifth in a series which were conducted to 
gather information about attitudinal barriers to parent involve- 
ment and to examine their implications for teacher training. 

This survey of policy makers in six states (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) obtained 
responses from 1 ,200 school superintendents* 664 school board 
presidents and 30 selected state education agency officials. They 
were asked about their general attitudes toward parent involve- 
ment, their attitudes toward specific types of parent involvement, 
and the extent of certain parent activities in their schools^ 
They were also asked about the existence of any state or district 
policies encouraging parent involvement. 

Respondents from each of the three groups of policy makers 

indicated overall positive feelings about having parents* involved 
in traditional roles which support schools, including home tutor, 
audience for school, information and school program supporter. 
They were decidedly less favorable in their responses to having 
parents inthe roles of co-1 earners with educators or advocates bh 
educational issues * They responded negatively overall to parents 
being involved as partners in making school decisions. 

These views corresponded to data collected from teachers, 

principals and teacher educators. However, they contrasted with 
the responses of parents, who reported they were interested in 
being involved in school decisions even though opportunities to do 
so were almost non-existent. 

This report includes the responses of three groups of policy 
makers ihthe field of public education. Together with the infor- 
mation collected in previous surveys, this data base has been used 
to describe current attitudes and practices regarding parent in- 
volvement ih^ region, and to make recommendations 
about training teachers to work with parents. 



A SURVEY OF SUPERINTENDENTS, SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS AND STATE 
EDUCATION AGENCY OFFICIALS REGARDING PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Project Go a ls : The primary goal is to develop a set of data-based 
guidelines for improving teacher training in parent involvement. 
In addition, the study provides data about attitudes and current 
practices which; can be used to improve parent-school relations and 
to foster parent input into school governance. 

A. INTRODU CTIO N 

1. Backgrswid 



In response to the increased emphasis on parent involvement 

in the schools, Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
(SEDL) conducted a comprehensive four-year study to develop guide- 
lines for training teachers to work better with parents. One 
assumption of this study was that an increase In parent involve- 
ment would a]so increasethe job demands on teachers. Their new 
role would require increased interaction with parents in addition 
to their duties related to classroom instruction. In order to 
determine whether teacher training should be changed to reflect 
this larger professional role, this study surveyed college profes- 
sors^ teachers, parents, principals, superintendents, school board 
presidents and state education agency officials. In general, each 
group was asked about their attitudes towards parent involvement 
and about their current practices related to parent, involvement in 
the schools (see survey questionnaires in Appendix A). 

Year On e : During the first year of the study, professors in 

colleges of education were asked about their attitudes towards 
parent involvement and about their current practices in training 
teachers how to work with parents. The results of this survey 
indicated that teacher educators favored the general idea of par- 
ent involvement and thought teachers should receive training 
focused on working with parents. However, there was neither a 
clear consensus about the most appropriate ways for parents to 
participate in the schools, nor about the best met.iods of prepar- 
ing teachers to work with parents. 

Year Two : In the second year of the study, survey efforts 
were tocused upon identifying the types of parent invol vement sup- 
ported by educators in the school s and describing current parent 
involvement practices. The purpose of this survey effort was to 
systematically gather information from educators in the schools 
about teachers 1 job requirements related to working with parents. 

El ementary school teachers (n = 575) and el ementary school 
principal s (n = 729} responded to a mailed questionnaire asking 
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about their attitudes towards specific parent Involvement activ- 
ities, and about current parent Involvement activities in the 
schools* Both teachers and principals were also asked to make 
recommendations about training teachers to work with parents* 

In responding to the survey. Both teachers and principals 
gave a strong, favorable response to general questions 
value and importance of parent involvement in the schools. Their 
responses were very similar to those obtained from teacher edu- 
cators in the previous survey. Howeve r ^ this apparent consensus 
about the importance of Involving parents was clarified when 
responses to the more specific questions were analyzed. Responses 
in these surveys indicated that teachers and .principals favored 
the general idea of parent involvement, but they much preferred 
that parents be involved as recipients of information from the 
school (the Audience role), as volunteers and supporters of school 
programs (the School Supporter role), or as tutors working with 
their own children at home (the Home Tutor role). Teachers and 
principals were less supportive of haying parents involved in 
roles such as being advocates for their children in the schools 
(the Advocate role), attending inservice training with school 
staff (the Co-learner role), or participating in various school 
decisions (the Decision Maker role). Both principals and teachers 
favored increased parent involvement in the schools, but preferred 
that it be limited to the traditional ways parents have supported 
school efforts. 

In reporting current parent involvement practices in their 
schools, both groups reported- that their schools did not sponsor a 
wide variety of parent involvement activities. Their ^ 
of current practices corresponded somewhat to their own prefer- 
ences in that the traditional parent involvement activities were 
apparently much more widespread thanwere activities which call ^ 
on parents to participate in any educational decisions. The sur- 
prising pattern in these results was the fact that even the most 
traditional , mostaccepted types of parent involvement activities 
were reported as being atypical of current practices in the 
schools. So although both groups supported these traditional 
types of parent involvement, they indicated such activities were 
in fact uncommon in their own school. 

With regard to teacher training, they agreed with the teacher 
educators that parent involvement was important as it constituted 
a growing role for elementary school [ teachers -. They also agreeo 
that parent involvement should be addressed 1n the undergraduate 
training curriculum by offering a course on the topic. The major- 
ity of both the teachers and the principals responding indicated 
they themselves had not received any training to work with parents 
in their own professional preparation. However, both principals 
and teachers agreed that new teachers should receive training 
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to work with parents as part of their undergraduate program. 



Year T iu»ee : The fourth survey in the series focused on the 
parents themselves. The survey instrument used with teachers and 
principals was reworded in order to ask parents the same basic 
questions without using unfamiliar educational terms. In addi- 
tion, questions about teacher training were excluded from the 

parents 1 questionnaire^ Instead, they were asked to recommend how 
schools might improve their parent involvement efforts. 



.Parents with children in were targeted for 

the survey and they were contacted through the state and local PTA 
organizations. 

These parents were asked the same general questions to assess 

their general attitude toward parent involvement in the schools, 
and they were asked the same specific questions designed to assess 
their preference regarding the various types of parent involve- 
ment. They were also asked about the extent to which they 

actually participated in various parent involvement activities in 
their chi1dren s s schools. 

The responses from parents in the six-state region indicated 
that their attitudes towards parent involvement were favorable, 
and even more positive than those of teacher educators, teachers 
or principals. They indicated a high level of interest in both 
the traditional parent involvement roles (Audience, School Sup- 
porter and Home Tutor) and in the power sharing roles (Advocate, 

66-1 earner, and Decision Maker) .When their responses were 

ranked , they indicated the strongest interest in the traditional 
roles, but a sizeable number of parents also indicated a strong 
interest in participating in school decisions. Their responses 
agreed with those of the teachers and principals in that all three 
groups gave their strongest support to the traditional parent in- 
volvement roles. There was a high degree of consensus across the 
three surveys for increasing parent involvement in these types of 
roles. 



Although parents indicated slightly less interest in becoming 
involved in the other parent involvement ro[es, the absolute level 
of their responses was still guite high, indicating a high level 
of parent interest in these roles. 

The high level of parent interest in these roles was con- 
trasted wj t h t he rel ati yely 1 ow 1 evel of support for the rol es 

given by both teachers and principals. This comparison of results 
suggests that parent apathy is probably not the main barrier to 
involving parents in either the traditional or the non-traditional 
roles. 
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The responses of parents regarding their own participation i in 
parent involvement activities also corresponded closely to the de- 
scription of current school practices obtained from the teachers 
and principals. The parents indicated they most frequently par- 
ticipated in activities which related primarily to their own child 
or to the traditional roles for parents in the schools. They 
helped their children with homework, attended parent-teacher con 
ferenees, went to open house at the school, helped with school 
social activitiessuch as pot-luck suppers, and attended PTA meet- 
ings. In contrast, they indicated that they rarely participated 
in either curriculum and instruction decisions or administrative 
decisions at the school. The overall level of their responses 
also indicated substantial disparity between their reported level 
of interest and their actual participation in the various parent 
involvement activities. This pattern was quite similar to that of 
the teachers and principals. 

2, Rationale j or Current Survey 

During the^current year, project staff focused upon policy 
makers in education to assess their attitudes towards parent in- 
volvement, to get their description of current practices in the 
schools, and to ask them about specific policies which might 
encourage various types of parent in District superin- 

tendents and school board presidents, as well as selected state 
education agency officials, completed parallel survey question- 
naires which were also modified versions of the instrument used 
with teachers, principals and parents. 

School board presidents help shape the policies under which 
schools operate to carry out their functions and accomplish ttie 
desired goals. School superintendents refine and implement a 
district's goals and policies, develop a plan of action and over- 
see the implementation of the action plan. State department of 
education officials help ensure that legislated educational 
matters are communicated correctly to districts, provide districts 
with needed technical assistance/training to help carry but educa- 
tion mandates andmonitor how effectively this is dbne^ Thus, 
perspectives about parent involvement from these educators was 
considered necessary to provide a more balanced look at how parent 
involvement in school and education could be enhanced through 
teacher training. 

School superintendents and school board presidents are 
crucial to whether or not parent involvement takes place in the 
schools. Their views and opinions concerning parent involvement 
influences the attitudes of others in the schools, and the 
policies they establish serve as guidelines for the actual be- 
havior of school district personnel. 
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Realizing the importance of their role in parent involvement 
efforts, the project surveyed both superintendents and school board 
presidents, asking them about their attitudes, arid about their cur- 
rent practices in working with parents, but also asking them to 
describe the policies in their districts which encourage various 
types of parent involvement activities • 



In addition, selected officials in the. state education agencies 
were also surveyed. Each of these officials were selected accord- 
ing to whether they had programmatic responsibility which could be 
related to parent involvement in the schools* Again, they were 
asked aset of questions designed to tap attitudes toward specific 
types of parent involvement activities* However, their survey 
questionnaire was somewhat different in that it asked them about 
the current activities of the state department of education which 
might be related to parent involvement. Specifically, they were 
asked to describe the extent to which their agency provided tech- 
nical assistance or training to local districts, which focused on 
any of 20 parent invdl vemerit activities* Ss thbseiri i the state 
education agency also have responsibility for developing and imple- 
menting educational policy, they were also asked whether there were 
state policies which encouraged any type of parent involvement at 
the district level . 

By surveying these three groups in the field of public educa- 
tion, this project expected to obtain riot only information about 
their individual perceptions, but also information about the extent 
to which superintendents arid. sehbbl board presidents across the 
six-state region report similar attitudes arid practices related to 
parent involvement. The survey bf_ state education agency officials 
also serves tb_ describe current pol icies related to parent involve- 
ment, but it also provides information about the similarity betweeri 
the views of those involved with educational policy at the state 
level and those with comparable responsibility at the district 
level in the six states. 

In addition, the information from these three surveys also 
indicates how compatible educational policy makers 1 viewpoints are 
with those already reported by practitioners arid by parents. The 
areas of compatibility among policy makers arid administrators in 
public education, as well as from parents of elementary school 
children, suggest that some types of parent involvement are not op- 
posed by any stakeholder group, arid could be an effective means of 
parent-school collaboration. In contrast, those areas in which 
there is obvious iricbmpatibil ity suggest that some types of parent 
in vol vement are actively opposed by brie of the stakeholder groups, 
arid. these are less likely to be a means towards parent-school 
collaboration . 
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3. Statement of The Problem 



The purposes of this research phase are to (1) gather infor- 
mation about various aspects of parent Involvement in education 
from the perspectives of educational policy makers/adminis- 
trators—specifically school superintendents^ school board 
presidents, and state department of education officials 1ri the SEBb 
six-state region; (2) to compare the results of this data gathering 
effort with those from surveys of teacher educators, parents, prin- 
cipals and teachers; and (3) to make recommendations for training 
elementary school teachers how to Involve parents in their chil- 
dren's education at home and at school. 



4. Goals and Objectives 

The following statements reflect what the project sought to 
accomplish during this year of work and how it planned to do so. 

a. Goal ; 

To gather information from those involved in policy 
making and governance of the schools about Involving 
parents in the schools. The data from this survey were 
added to the projectdata base which already Included 
surveys of parents, teachers, principals, and profes- 
sors of education. This data base is intended to serve 
as a resource for both teacher training Institutions 
interested in training teachers how to work with. par- 
ents and for school districts interested in developing 
and implementing successful parent Involvement pro- 
grams. £ 

b. Objectives : 

(1) To collect additional information from educational 
policy makers about attitudes, and current practices 
related to parent involvement in the school S* 

(2) to make comparisons among the three groups surveyed 
this year and to also compare the responses of 
policy makers to those of administrators, teachers 
and parents. 

(3) To formulate a set of recommendations and sug- 
gestions based on survey results for Improving 
teacher training and improving parent involvement 
efforts . 

(4) To disseminate results and recommendations to 
teacher colleges, public school districts and state 



education agencies, as well as other individuals or 
organizations with ah Interest in parent involve- 
merit. 

5. Research Questions 

The research effort sought answers to the following questions 
about. parent involvement in education from the viewpoint of educa- 
tional policy makers: 

a. What are the attitudes of sehbbl board presidents, 
school superintendents, and state agency officials 
towards the general concept of parent involvement in 
the schools? 

b. What roles do they think parents should play in the 
schools? 

c. In what school decisions do they think parents should 
have input? 

d. How are these opinions about parent involvement alike 
arid/br different among superintendents, school board 
presidents and SfiE officials? 

e. What specific policies exist which foster parent in- 
volvement in the schools? 

fi How are these policies similar and different among the 
policy makers surveyed? 

g. Are there apparent relationships between attitudes, 
current practices and policies related to parent 
Involvement? 

hi How db the responses of pblicy makers compare with 
those from principals^ teachers arid parents? 

fi What Implications can be drawn from these results which 
might help Improve teacher training or parent 
1 nvbl vemerit programs? 

6* Definition of Terms 

For purposes of this study, the following are working defi- 
nitions of terms used throughout this report: 

^i Parent Involvement - any of a variety of activities 
which allow parents to participate 1ri the educational 
process at home or in school , such as information 
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exchange, decision sharing, volunteer services for 
schools* home tutoring/teaching, and child advocacy. 

2. Stakeholders - those persons most likely to be iriyolyed 
in parent involvement efforts (e.g., parents, teachers, 
principals* school board members, superintendents). 



3. Home Tutor Role - parents helping their own children at 
home with educational activities or school assignments. 

4. Audience Role - parents receiving information about 
their child's progress or about theschool. Parents 
may be asked to come to the school for specia 1 ! events 
(e.g.* school play* special program, etc.). 

5. School Program Supporter Role - parents involved in ac- 
tivities in which they lend support to the school's 
program and take an active part (e.g. ^ classroom volun- 
teers * chaperones for trips, collect funds, etc.). 

6. Co-Learner Role - parents involved in workshops where 
they and school staff learn about child development or 
other topics related to education. 

7. Paid School Staff Role - parents are employed in the 
school as part of the school 1 s paid staff (e.g., class- 
room aides, assistant teachers, parent educators, 

etc . j . 

8. Advocate Role - parents seryeas an activist or spokes- 
person on issues regarding^chool policies, seryjkes 
for their own child, or community concerns related to 
the schools. 

9. Decision-Maker Role - parents involved as co-equals 
with school staff in either educational decisions or 
decisions relating to governance of the school. 

10. SEA Officials - persons in state departments of educa- 
tion identified as_ haying program responsibility 
related to some aspect of parent involvement (e.g., 
director of federal programs, etc.). 
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B. METHODOLOGY 



This study surveyed local school superintendents , school board 

presidents, and selected SEA officials in six states. They were 
mailed a questionnaire and asked about their attitudes, current 
practices and policies related to parent involvement. The pro- 
cedures for conducting the survey are discussed in the following 
sections. 

1 . Selection of Subjects 

The sample of subjects was selected from within SEDL's six- 
state region (Arkansas, .Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico* 
Oklahoma, and Texas). Three groups of subjects were sampled:. (1) 
local school district superintendents - 9 (2) presidents of local 
district school boards, and (3) certain officials in state depart- 
ments of education. The sample included superintendents and school 
board presidents in cities where the parent survey was conducted. 
This allowed for comparisons between parent and school official 
perspectives concerning parent in vol vement. 



The sample of superintendents and school board presidents 
included the entire population of both groups in each of the six 
states. Approval of and assistance with selecting and contacting 
the superintendents and board presidents were provided by their 
professional associations at both the national and state level. 

A slightly different procedure was used to select the sample of 

state department of education officials. Education directories for 
each of the six states were examined for potential subjects. 
Initia] efforts identified the following officials as possible sub- 
jects for the survey: the Directors of Federal Programs, Special 
Education, Teacher Certification, Instruction, Community Education, 
Teacher Education, Bilingual Education and Staff Deyelopment/In- 
seryice Education or Training. In conversations with top state 
agency officials, it was determined that these five agency posi- 
tions (in Texas, two persons in each area were selected in the 
sample} were the most likely to have concerns related to parent in- 
volvement: 

Di rector/Coordinator of Federal Programs 
- Di rector/Coordinator of Special Education 

Di rector/Coordinator of Staff Development and Inservice 
Education 

Director/Coordinator of Instruction {Elementary Level ) 
Director/Coordinator of Teacher Certification and/or 
Teacher Education 



Another factor In .selecting _these statedepartment of education 
officials as the subject sample was that they were common titles 



across the six state education agencies. 

A total of 4,997 subjects were identified for the parent 
involvement survey. Of these, 2,538 were school superintendents, 
2,423 were school board presidents, and 38 were state department of 
education officials. 

table 1 shows the number superintendents, school board presi- 
dents and state education agency officials in each state who were 
mailed survey questionnaires. 

TABtE 1 

SAMPLE BREAKDOWN OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS/SCHOOL POLICY MAKER 

SUBJECTS 



S u bjects 



~E5 



Number by State 



NM 



OK 



TX 



School Superintendents* 
School Board Presidents* 

State Department 

r ficia1s 



371 
376 



67 
65 



168 
168 



95 
91 



716 
637 



1,121 
1,086 

11 



*These totals represent the number of superintendents arid board 
presidents in each state as Identified by Market Data Retrieval 
{Den vers Colorado) 1" computerized mailing lists which the project 
purchased. 
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A six part questionnaire was mailed to each person identified 
in the sample. Two versions of The Parent Irivolvemerit Question- 
naire (PIQ) were developed arid utilized in the research effort. 
One version was prepared for school board presidents arid superin- 
tendents while a slightly modified version was developed for state 
education agency officials. These two versions represented the 
fifth and sixth editions of the PIQ used by this project in previ- 
ous surveys. 

These two versions of the survey questionnaire were piloted by 
superintendents, school board presidents arid state education agency 
officials in Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Iowa arid Kansas. Iri addition, 
a draf^of the questionnaire was mailed to 55 external reviewers 
for comment and recommendations * 

More than 51% of the school board presidents, 72% of the school 
superintendents arid 51V of the external reviewers returned pretest 
Instruments completed with their comments. Approximately 92* of 
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the state agency pretest officials responded to our request for 
assistance. 

The returned pretest questionnaires were analyzed and descrip- 
tive statistics (means, frequencies, standard deviations* etc.) 
were produced. Written comments and suggestions were recorded on a 
summary form. The results and suggestions were used as a basis for 
developing the final versions of the questionnaire. 

the PIQ was composed of six parts. Part One contained 20 
general attitude statements about parent involvement and respond* 
ents were asked whether they agreed or disagreed. Part Two con- 
sisted of 11 school decisions and asked respondents to indicate how 
Useful it would be for parents to be involved in each, in Part 
Threes 7 parent involvement roles were described and respondents 
were asked how important it would be for their schools to have par- 
ents participating in each role. 



There were. three additional sections of .the .PIQ* In Part Four, 
20 parent involvement activities were listed and school board and 
superintendents were asked the extent to which schools in their 
districts offered such activities. State department of education 
officials were asked the extent to which their agency provided 
training and technical assistance to school districts which corre- 
sponded to these 20 activities. Part Five consisted of 14 types 
of parent involvement which are common in the schools. School 
superintendents and board presidents were to indicate whether their 
district had a pol icy which encouraged each type of parent involve- 
ment. In this section* state department of education officials 
were asked whether their state had a policy which encouraged each 
type of parent involvement at the district level . Part Six asked 
for demographic information from each of the groups surveyed . 

Part One included a four-point Likert scale for responses 
which ranged from 1 = otrongiy Disagree to 4 = Strongly Agree. For 
Parts Two and Three, five-point Likert response scales were pro- 
vided. They were 1 = Not Useful to 5 = Very Useful, and 1 = Not 
Important to 5 = Very Important, respectively. 

In Part Four, the four-point scale for responses was 1 = No 
Schools to 4 = All Schools. A three-point response scale was used 
in Part Five ranging from 1 = Formal Written Pol i cy to 3 = No 
Policy. 

3. Data Collection 

Several procedures were used to facilitate data collection. 
First, numbers were assigned to each instrument and batches were 
designated for each state. A survey packet was prepared and mailed 
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to each subject. Included In the packet was a cover [etter* the 
Instrument and a self-addressed, postage-paid ret rn envelope. 
As each survey was received, It was examined to mafce sure all parts 
were completed. Then , each was checked off the master 11st and 
tallied on the appropriate return count sheet. About three weeks 
after the Initial questionnaire mail out, 4,315 follow-up post- 
cards were sent to non-respondents. Approximately six weeks from 
the first mailing^ IjOlS additional questionnaires were sent but in 
a follow-up mailing to Increase the response rate. The follow-up 
questionnaires were sent to a random sample of the remaining 
non-respondent subjects. 

The final cut off date for survey returns was set for Hay 13* 
1983. Several more returns arrived after the deadline arid were 
added to the other questionnaires being prepared for keypunching. 
Table 2 shows the number of returned questionnaires by subject 
group. 



TABtE 2 



Survey Response Total s By Subject G 


roup 




District 


School Board 


State Education 


Item 


Superintendents 


Presidents 


Agency Bffldals 


Total Mailed 


2,583 


2,423 


36 


Total Returned 


1 ,206 


654 


30 


Total Return % 


46.5%- 


27.4% 


83,3% 



The number of subjects responding to the survey by group arid by 
state are shown in T a ble 3 ; 



TABLE 3 





Number Mailed 


Number Ret urm 




Pi 


ireent 


State 1 




Sen. Bd. 


SEAs 


Supts. 


Sch. Bd. 


SEAs 


Arkansas 


371 


376 




166 


101 


3 


45% 


27% 


60% 


Louisiana 


67 


65 


5 


51 


32 


3 


76% 


49% 


60% 


Mississippi 


168 


168 


5 


89 


58 


5 


53% 


35% 


100% 


New Mexico 


95 


91 


5 


58 


40 


4 


42% 


44% 


80% 


Oklahoma 


716 


637 


5 


265 


160 


5 


37% 


25% 


100% 


Texas 


1,121 


1 ,086 


ii 


561 ' 


271 


9 


50% 


25% 


82% 



After questionnaire coding and data keypunching was com- 
pleted, the Information on each card was verified for accuracy. 
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After all errors were corrected, the card deck was used to create a 
data file in the computer. 

A. Assumptions and Limitations 

The use of survey questionnaires in research has certain limi- 
tations^ There is rib assurance that the person receiving the 
questionnaire is the one who actually fills it out. As with other 
self-report measures, brie has to assume the respondent is being 
completely honest arid candid in his or her responses. Mailed 
questionnaires also preclude personal interaction with respondents 
as they answer the information requested. Consequently 4 discus- 
sions which may clarify directions or a question's purpose, are not 
possible; respondents may misinterpret items and provide irrelevant 
responses. In addition^ this method of data collection does not 
allow for in-depth probing to obtain better insights as to why 
certain responses were given. Thus, some clarity of data is not 
available through this survey method. The pretest effort, and sub- 
sequent refinement of the instrument, was designed to minimize the 
effects of these limitations. 

However, there were certain advantages of survey methodology 
which made it a viable approach even with these limitations. The 
advantages included (1) ability to reach more subjects at one time, 
(2) relative cost-effectiveness of such large scale data collection 
efforts, (3) more standardized form of Information to give respond- 
ents, arid (4) greater ease in direct coding/tabulating of re- 
sponses. 

This research activity was framed within the context of the 
following general assumptions. First, it was assumed that subjects 
would be aware of parent involvement at the policy level as well as 
the practitioner or school level. Second, it was assumed that few 
state agency or school district policies specifically focused on 
parent Involvement in the school. Finally, it was assumed that 
some subjects dealt strictly with policy matters, while others 
worked more directly with practitioners and/or programs. 



The data from 1,200 superintendents were first analyzed (i) to 
obtain a composite description of respondent characteristics, (2) 
to generate an overall picture of responses to the survey, {3) to 
plan for secondary analyses of possible relationships between item 
responses arid danbgraphic characteristics of respondents, and {4) 
to identify patterns of responding among all items on the survey. 
The first analysis generated descriptive statistics for all Items 
on the survey questionnaire. These statistics Included the range 
of responses, the frequency of different responses, the mean 
response and the standard deviations Missing data were not In- 
cluded in the calculations of central tendency. 
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Tables were prepared to show a summary of the demographic 
characteristics of superintendents responding to this survey and 
the mean response for items in each part of the questionnaire. 

The mean ratings were used to rank the items in each section 
of the survey in order to identify those Items receiving the 
strongest "positive' 1 arid strongest "negative" ratings; tables were 
prepared to show the items in descending rank order. 

Responses to certain items were broken out by demographic vari- 
ables in order to determine whether the response variation might be 
systematically related to a factor like geographic location, or 
district eri roll merit size. 

Filially* correlational analyses were performed to examine pat- 
terns of respdrise among Items within each part of the survey, as 
well as patterris of response between items in different parts. 

Data analyses for the_664 school board presidents and the 30 
state education agency officials were conducted in essentially 
the same sequence. The demographic characteristics of each grpup_ 
were first examined to provide a context for looking at response to 
survey items. Descriptive statistics were used to examine. their 
patterris of responding, and secondary analyses were conducted to 
look for underlying patterris of relationship between responses and 
demographic characteristics. Finally* correlational analyses were 
performed to examine patterns among item responses in all parts of 
the survey. 

Tables have been prepared to present the results of these^anal- 
yses. A discussion of the results with related tables is provided 
in the next section. 
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C. RESULTS 



Results of this survey are presented in the following 

sequence. . First, the characteristics of each respondent group are 
presented as a context for looking at item responses. Then, de- 
scriptive statistics detail responses to items in each part of the 
questionnaire, starting with Pa going through Part V, The 

strongest positive and strongest negative responses a 
identify areas of consensus for each group of respondents. Re- 
sults of the breakdown of item responses certain demographic 
variables are then presented and discussed. Finally, a brief dis- 
cussion is presented regarding the correlation of responses within 
and across parts of the survey, 

i. Demographic Characteristics of Respo ndents 

a. School District S u perintendent s - The demographic 

characteristics of the 1200 superintendents responding to the sur- 
vey are shown in Table 4 . Almost 93% indicated they were male and 
90% Indicated thei r ethnic background was Angl o-Caucasian , 
Approximately 78% Indicated their district was rural, but oyer 85% 
Indicated their district had a student enrol Iment of less than 
5000. As expected in this six-state region, alrnost one-half (48%) 
of the respondents were from i Texas. However , thp response from 
the other 5 states was somewhat uneven. Approximately 22% of the 
respondents were from Oklahoma and 14% from Arkansas, but only 8% 
were from Mississippi , only 5% from ^ew Mexi^^ 
from Louisiana, In previous surveys^ each of these other five 
states usually accounted for approximately 10% of those 
responding. 



In terms of training and experience, 866 of the 1200 respond- 
ents (72%) indicated their training background was in the area of 
educational administration, and another 226 (1 9%) indicated thei r 
training was in secondary education. Almost 60| indicated they 
had completed a Master's degree plus graduate hours, while 15% 
indicated they had a Specialist degree and another 18% indicated 
they had completed a Ph.D. 

As a group, almost 60% of these superintendents reported 
haying over 20 years of teaching experience, while another 15% 
indicated they had taught for between 15 and 19 years and another 
12% had taught from 10 to 14 years. 

Approximately 29% of respondents also indicated they had over 
20 years of administrative experience, while 23% indicated they 
had between 15 and 19 years, and another 24% had 10 to 14 years of 
of experience. 

When superintendents were asked estimate the breakdown of 
family income in their districts; their composite response 
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TABLE 4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDING SUPERINTENDENTS 
N = 1 ,200 



Frequency Percent 
of of Those 



Biographical Itefn Response Responding 



1. State of Residence 

a. Arkansas 169 14.1 

b. Louisiana 47 3.9 

c. Mississippi 93 7.7 

d. New Mexico 58 4.8 

e. Oklahoma 259 21.6 

f. Texas 574 47.8 



2. Sender 

a. Female 86 7.2 

b. Male 1 ,106 92.8 

3. Ethnic Background 

a. American Indian 34 2*9 

b. Anglo 1*060 89.8 

c. Asian 2 .2 

d. Black - 21 1.8 

e. Hispanic 49 4.1 

f. Other 15 <1 .3 



4. Education Level 

a. BA 6 .5 

b. BA plus hours 19 1.6 

c. MA 65 5.5 

d. MA plus hours 707 59.6 

e. Specialist 177 14.9 

f. Ph.D. 212 17.9 



5. Training Background 



f i Secondary Education 226 

g. Health and Physical Education 50 

hi Adult and Vocational Education 21 

i. Higher Education 8 

j. Other 23 
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Frequency Percent 

of of Those 

Biographical Item Re s pon s e Responding 
"ST Years Experience Teaching 

a. 6 to 4 years 37 3;1 

b. 5 to 9 years 120 1 0.1 

c. 10 to 14 years 139 11 .7 

d. 15 to 19 years 187 15.8 

e. more than 20 years 702 59.2 

1. Years of Administrative Experience 

a. 0 to 4 years 85 7.2 

b. 5 to 9 years 201 16.9 

c. 10 to 14 years 284 23.9 

d. 15 to 19 years 273 23.0 

e. more than 20 years 345 29.0 



8. Rural /Urban/Suburban 

a. Rural 921 78.1 

b. Urban 107 9.1 

c. Suburban 151 12.8 



9. School District Enrollment 



a. Less than 1 ,000 630 52.9 

b. 1 ,000 to 4,999 388 32.6 

c. 5,000 to 9,999 74 6.2 

d. 10,000 to 19,999 53 4.5 

e. 20,000 to 49,999 26 2.2 

f. 50,000 to 74,999 9 .8 

g. 75,000 to 99,999 5 .4 

h. 100,000 or more 5 .4 



0. Estimate of Parents' Income bevel in Di strict 

a. Up to $lo,000/year 40.48 

b. $15,000 to $30,000 30.04 
e. $30,000 to $50,000 11.64 
d. Over $50,000 4.23 

86.39 



1 . Estimate of Ethnic Breakdown of Students 

a* American Indian 4.44 

b. Anglo 60.38 

Ci Asian .43 

di Black 12.17 

e* Hispanic 12.32 

f. Other 1.28 
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Indicated that about 40% of parents in their districts had ah 
annual income less than $15,000, another 30% had incomes between. 
$15,000 and $30,000, and almost 12% had incomes between $30,000 
arid $50,000. They estimated that approximately 4% of parents 1ri 
their districts had an annual income over $50*000. 

Superintendents were also asked to describe the ethnic break- 
down of students in their school districts. Although the 
responses varied widely, the composite picture of districts 
represented in this survey indicated that about 60% of the stud- 
ents in their districts were Anglo, 12% Black, arid another 12% 
Hispanic. Approximately 4% of their students were described as 
being American Indian arid less than 1/2% were described as being 
of Asian background. 

b. School Board Presidents - hike the supeririteriderits, 
school board presidents responding to this survey were predomi- 
nantly male arid Anglo. Of the 664 school board presidents 
responding to the survey, 88% were male arid 89% were Arigleu 
Approximately 76% indicated their school district was rural, arid 
14% Indicated their district was suburban * while drily 10% 
described their school district as being in an urban location. 
When asked about the size of their district enrollment, over 86% 
indicated their district had less than 5,000 students, while less 
than 14% indicated their school districts had more than 5,000 
students. Table 5 shows the school board presidents' responses to 
each of the demographic items. 

Although the state of Texas represents approximatjaly one-half 
of the population in the SEBt six-state region, school board 
presidents from Texas constituted drily 41% of those responding to 
this survey. Again, the response rate from each of the other five 
states was somewhat uneven. Approximately 15% were from Arkansas, 
5% from tbuisiaria, 8% from Mississippi, 6% from New Mexico, arid 
approximately 25% from Oklahoma * As in the survey of superintend- 
ents, the states of Arkansas and Oklahoma had proportionally 
greater representation than their population in the region, arid 
the response rate from tbuisiaria, Mississippi , New Mexico arid 
Texas was somewhat lower than their proportion of the population 
1ri the region* 

In terms of their educational 1 evel , school board presidents 
indicated that 19% of those responding had earned a bachelor's 
degree, while another 22% had earned a bachelor's degree plus 
additional hours. Another 17% had earned a masters degree and an 
additional 10% had a masters degree plus hours. They indicated 
that 5% had earned a specialists degree arid approximately 18% had 
earned a Ph.D. 

In terms of years of experience on the school board, approxi- 
mately 30% Indicated they had served from 0-4 years arid 40% 
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TABLE 5 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDING SCHGOt BOARD PRESIDENTS 

N - 664 



Frequency Percent 
of of Those 

Biographical Item Re s ponse Responding 



1. State of Residence 

a. Arkansas 102 15*4$ 

b. Louisiana 32 4.8 

c. Mississippi 56 8.4 

d. New Mexico 40 6.0 

e. Oklahoma 163 24.5 

f. Texas 271 40.8 



2. Sender 

a. Female 79 12.0 

b. Male 579 88.0 

3. Ethnic Background 

a. American Indian 15 2.3 

b. Anglo • 591 89.0 

c. Asian 2 .3 

d. Black 10 1.5 

e. Hispanic 26 3.9 

f. Other 8 1.2 



4. Education bevel 

a. BA 124 18.9 

b. BA plus hours 146 22.3 

c. MA 115 17.5 

d. MA plus hours 65 9.9 

e. Specialist 32 4.9 

f. Ph.D. 116 17.7 

g. Other 56 8.5 

5. Years Experience on School Board 

a. 0 to 4 years 192 29.5 

b. 5 to 9 years 256 39.4 

c. 10 to 14 years 110 16.9 

d. 15 to 19 years 41 6.3 

e. more than 20 years 51 7.8 
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Frequency Percent 
of of Those 



Biographical Item Response Responding 



6. Rural /Urban/Suburban 

a. Rural 493 75.8% 

6. Urban 65 19.0 

c. Suburban " 92 14.2 

7. School District Enrollment 

a. Less than 1 ,000 354 53.7 

b. 1 ,000 to 4,999 215 32.6 

c. 5,000 to 9,999 40 6.1 

d. 10,000 to 19,999 26 3.9 

e. 20,000 to 49,999 21 3.2 

f. 50,000 to 74,999 1 .2 

g. 75,000 to 99,999 1 .2 

h. 100,000 or more 1 i2 

8. Estimate of Parents' Income Level in District 

a. Up to $15, bOO/year 38.63 

b. $15,000 to $30,000 29.67 
C. $30,000 to $50,000 11.42 
d. Over $50,000 3.79* 

9. Estimate of Ethnic Breakdown of Students 

a. American Indian .£3*72 

b. Anglo 82*31 

c. Asian *34 

d. Black 12.27 

e. Hispanic 11*56 

f. Other .56 
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Indicated they had served from 5-9 years. Another 17% indicated 
they had served from 10^14 years, 6% indicated they had served 
from 15-19 years, and almost 8% indicated they had served on the 
school board more than 20 years. 

In estimating parents^ income level in their district, their 
responses were very similar to those of the superintendents. 
Although there was wide variation in their responses to this item, 
the compositive picture for districts represented in this survey 
indicated that approximately 39% of their parents were estimated 
to have an income of less than $15,000 a/year, another 30% had an 
income between $15,000 and $30,000 per year, approximately 12% had 
ah income between $30,00 and $50,000 per year and only 4% had an 
income of over $50,000 per year. 

In estimating the ethnic breakdown of students in their dis- 
tricts^ again the school board presidents^ responses were similar 
to those of the superintendents in their survey A composite 
picture for the districts responding in this survey indicated that 
the average district was approximately 62% Anglo, 12% Black, 12% 
Hispanic, 4% American Indian and less than one-half percent Asian. 

The i survey - questionnaire distributed to school board presi- 
dents also asked them to list their present occupation. Of the 
664 who completed the questionnaire, 611 listed their occupation. . 
as requested. Although the responses covered a wide range of 
occupations and professions, it was possible to make some esti- 
mates of the number of school board presidents in various types of 
occupations. Of those responding, by far the largest group repre- 
sented were farmers or ranchers Jn= 117), and the second largest 
group consisted of 67 who described themselves as professionals 
(including doctors, lawyers, bankers^ accountants, pharmacists, 
nurses, etc.). The third Urgest group consisted of 51 school 
board presidents who listed their occupations as either being in 
Sales or business. The fourth largest group indicated they were 
educators such as teachers, principals, superintendent^ and^^ 
college ( professors. Other groups with sizeable representation 
included those fisted as self-employed^ managerSj construction or 
oil industry workers, civil service employees, and retired. 

c. S tate Education Agency Officials - The demographic 

characteristics of the 30 state education agency officials 
responding to the survey were somewhat different than those of 
either the superintendents or the school board presidents . Of 
those responding approximately 62% indicated they were male and 
38% indicated they were female. In terms of ethnic background, 
71% indicated they were Anglo, approximately 11% indicated they 
were Black and approximately 18% indicated they were Hispanic. 

In terms of their representation among states in the region, 
Texas was somewhat under-represented and the state of Mississippi 
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somewhat over- represented. The demographic characteristics of 
those responding to this survey are shown in Tab! tr5 ; Of those 
responding, 30% indicated they were from Texas, 17% were from 
Oklahoma, another 17% from Mississippi , 13% from New Mexico, 13% 
from Louisiana, and 10% were from Arkansas, 

The state education agency officials responding to this sur- 
vey indicated that their training background was primarily in 
educational administration (57%), while 17% indicated their train- 
ing was in secondary education, another 13% Indicated their 
training was in curriculum and Instruction, and 10% indicated 
tneir training was in special education. Another 7% indicated 
their training background was in elementary education, while only 
3% Indicated their training was in early childhood education. 

They had a somewhat higher educational level than either the 
superintendents or school board presidents. Of those responding 
to the survey, approximately 48% indicated they had a masters 
degree plus additional hours, and an additional 41% indicated they 
had earned a Ph.D. Another 7% indicated they had a specialists 
degree, and only 3% indicated their highest educational level was 
a bachelors degree plus additional hours. 

There were also differences between state education agency 
officials and both the superintendents and school board presidents 
in terms of their experience in the field of education. In terms 
of teaching, almost 29% indicated they had more than 20 years of 
teaching experience, and another 21% indicated they had more than 
15 years of teaching experience. In addition, 11% indicated they 
had from 0-4 years teaching experience, 21% indicated they hajl 
from 5-9 years, and 18% indicated they had from 10-14 years. < 

In addition, this group also indicated they had extensive 
administrative experience. The largest group indicated they had 
from 10-14 years of administrative experience (34.5%), while 
almost 28% had from 15-19 years, and about 14% indicated they had 
more than 20 years of administrative experience. Another 3% iridi- 
catedthey had f rom 0-4 years of experience with 21% indicating 
they had from 5-9 years of administrative experience. As a group, 
they Indicated being employed at their respective state education 
agencies an average of 10.74 years. 

2. Responses to Statements About Parent Invo lvement (Part I) 

Part I of the survey consisted of 20 statements of attitudes 
toward parent Involvement. 



a. Superi ntendents 1 Response s - Using a 4-poiht scale 
(1 « strongly disagree to 4 = strongly agree), the mean response 
for superintendents across all 20 items was 2.61 , or slightly 
above the mid-point of the scale (2.50), indicating a slightly 
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TABbE 5 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPOND INS SEA OFFICIALS 

N = 30 



Frequency Percent 
of of Those 



Biographical Item Response 



1 . State of Residence 

a. Arkansas 3 10.0 

bi Louisiana 4 13.3 

Ci Mississippi 5 16.7 

d. New Mexico 4 13.3 

e. Oklahoma 5 16.7 
fi Texas 9 30.0 

2. Sender 

a. Female 11 37.9 

b. Male 18 62.1 



3. Ethnic Background 



a. Anglo 20 71 .4 

b. Black 3 10.7 

c. Hispanic 5 17.9 



4^ Education bevel 

a. BA plus hours 1 3.4 

b. MA plus hours 14 48.3 

c. Specialist 2 6.5 

d. Ph.D. 12 41.4 



5. Training Background 



a. Special Education 3 10.0 

b. Elementary Education 2 6.7 

c. Early Childhood 1 3.3 
di Curriculum and instruction 4 13.3 

e. Educational Administration 17 56.7 

f. Secondary Education 5 16.7 

g. Other 1 3.3 
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Frequency Percent 
of of Those 

Biographical Item- Response Responding 



6. Years Experience Teaching 

a. 0 to 4 years 3 10.7 

b. 5 to 9 years 6 21.4 

c. 10 to 14 years 5 17.9 

d. 15 to 19 years 6 21.4 

e. more than 20 years 8 28.6 

7. Years of Administrative Experience 

a. 0 to 4 years 1 -3.4 

b. 5 to 9 years 6 20.7 . 

c. 10 to 14 years 10 34.5 

d. 15 to 19 years 8 27.6 

e. more than 20 years 4 13.8 



8. Years Employed at State Education Agency 
(x = 10.74) 
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positive response tendency oh these 1 terns * Their responses to 
these 20 Items are shown in Table 7 . 

Superintendents agreed most strongly with statements that 
teachers should provide parents with 1deis about. helping their 
children with homework (x = 3.50); teachers should consider 
working with parents as part of their jobs (x = 3.41); that 
teachers should be allowed to participate in curriculum and 
instruction decisions at their school (x = 3*38); that principals 
should provide teachers with suggestions for working with parents 
(x = 3.35) j arid that parents need to be trained before involvement 
1ri school decision making (x = 3*08) * 



that parents should be involved in school administrative decisions 
(x = 1.41); that parents should be involved in i performance evalu- 
ation of teachers (x = 1*57); that parent Involvement should only 
take place through brganlzatibhs-like the PTA (x = 1.88); that 
parent involvement has little effect on children's academic suc- 
cess (x = 1.70); and that parents should be involved in the per- 
formance evaluation of principals (x = 1.71). Superintendents 1 
responses to these 20 items are shown in descending rank order in 
Table 8 . 

b. School Board Presidents' Responses - As shown in 
Table 9 ^ the pattern of responses for school board presidents to 
the same 20 statements was similar tb that of superintendents. 
Their mean respbrise per item ranged from 2*22 tb 3.23, producing a 
mean response bf_2. 67 across all items in this section of the 
questionnaire. This is quite similar tb the overall response mean 
of 2.61 for superintendents* 

The school board presidents' responses tb these items are 
shown in descending rank order 1ri Table 10, They agreed most 
strongly with the statements: that teachers should provide par- 
ents with ideas about helping ehldreri with homework (x =3.47); 
that teachers should consider working with parents as part of 
their jobs (x = 3.32); that principals shoud provide teachers *jth 
suggestions for working with parents (x = 3.29); and that teachers 
should be allowed tb participate in curriculum and instruction 
decisions in their schools (x = 3 A 32]. However, their next 
highest response was strong agreement with the statement that par- 
ents should take the initiative for getting Involved in the 
school s (x = 3.11). 

On the low end of the scale, school board presidents dis- 
agreed most strongly with the same items as did the superintend- 
ents in this survey. They disagreed most with statements that 
parents should be in vol ved in school administrative decisions [x = 
1*43); that parents should be involved iri perfbrmahce evaluation 
of teachers (x = 1.66); that parent in vol vement should only take 



Iri contrast, they disagreed 




strongly with statements 
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_ _ TABLE_7 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS 1 LEVEL OF AGREEMENT WITH STATEMENTS ABOUT 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS* 



STATEMENTS 



li Teachers should provide parents with ideas about 

helping children with school work at home. 3.50 

2. Parent invdl vemeht should take place only through 

parent organizations like the PTA. 1*68 

3* Principals should provide teachers with suggestions 

for working with parents. 3.35 

4. Teachers should consider working with parents as part 

of their jobs. 3.41 

5. Teachers should be allowed to participate 1n decisions 
related to curriculum and instruction at their schools. 3.38 



6^ Parents should be involved ill the job performance 

evaluation of principals. 1.71 

7. Teachers should be responsible for getting parents 

involved in the schools. 2.62 

8. Parents should be Involved in school administrative 
decisions such as teacher selection* equipment ^ 
purchases teacher assignments* etc. 1 .41 



9. Parents should be involved in the job performance 

evaluation of teachers. 1*57 

10. Parents should take the initiative for getting 

involved in the schools. . 2.92 

Hi Parents should focus on assisting their schools by 
volunteering time for school projects such as school 
plays, open houses, bake sales* etc. 3.01 

12. Principals should take the initiative to get parents 

involved in the schools. 3.03 



♦Using a 4-po1nt scale where 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 * Disagree, 3 = 
Agree, and 4 = Strongly Agree. 
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STATEMENTS MEAN RATING 



13. Parents should focus their involvement on helping 

their own children with school assignments at home. 2*94 

14. The professional training of teachers should be 

expanded to include courses oh working with parents. 3*01 

15. State Departments. of Education should suggest. guide- 
lines for parent involvement at the district level* 2*50 



16. Parent involvement in schools probably has little 

effects on children's academic success. 1*7Q 

17. Parents should have the final say in educational 
decisions directly affecting their own children * 2*03 

18. Parents should be involved in school curriculum arid 
Instruction decisions such as setting educational 
goal S* setting teaching material s 9 setting grade 
standards - 9 etc. 2*32 

19. School districts should provide guidelines to help 
teachers arid principals involve parents in the 

schools. 3.03 



20. Parents need to be trained before involvement in 

school decision making. 3.08 
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TABbE_8 

SUPERINTENDENTS 1 LEVEL OF AGREEMENT HI TB STATEMENTS ABOUT 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS* 
(RANK ORDER) 



RANK STATEMENTS MEAN RATING 

1 Teachers should provide parents with ideas about 
helping children with school work at home* 3*50 

2 Teachers should consider working with parents as 
part of their jobs. 3.41 



3 Teachers should be a VI owed to participate in deci- 
sions related to curriculum and instruction at their 
schools. 3.38 

4 Principals should provide teachers with suggestions 

for working with parents* 3.35 

5 Parents need to be trained before in vol vemerit in 

school decision making. 3.08 

6 Principals should take the initiative to get parents 
involved in the school S* 3.03 

School districts should- provide guidelines to help 

teachers and principals involve parents ill the 

schools. <'3.03 

7 Parents should focus on assisting their schools by 
volunteering time for school projects such as school 
plays, open houses, bake sales, etc* 3.01 

The professional training of teachers should be 

expanded to include courses on working with parents. 3.01 

8 Parents should focus their involvement dh helping 

their own children with school assignments at home. 2.94 

9 Parents should take. the initiative for getting in- 
volved in the schools. 2.92 

10 Teachers should be responsible for getting parents 

involved in the schools. 2.62 



♦Using a 4-point scale where 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 
Agree, 4 = Strongly Agree. 
**Meah rating across all statements was 2.61. 
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RANK 



STATEMENTS _ _ 



MEAN RATING 



11 State Departments of Education should suggest guide* 



lines for parent involvement at the district level. 2.50 

12 Parents should be involved in school curric- 
ulum and instruction decisions such as setting 
educational goals, selecting teaching materials, 
setting grade standards, etc, 2.32 



13 Parents should have the final say in educational 
decisions directly affecting their own children. 2.03 

14 Parents should be involved in the job performance 
evaluation of principals^ 1^71 



15 Parent involvement in schools probably has little 

effect on children's academic success. 1.70 



16 Parent involvement should take place only through 

parent organizations like the PTA. 1.68 

17 Parents should be Involved in the job performance 
evaluation of teachers. 1.57 

18 Parents should be involved in school administrative 
decisions such as teacher selection, equipment 
purchases, teacher assignments, etc. 1.41 
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TABLE 9 

SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS' LEVEL QF_AGREEMENT WITH STATEMENTS ABOUT 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS* 



STATEMENTS MEAN RATING 

1. Teachers should provide parents with ideas about 

helping children with school work at home* 3.47 

2. Parent Involvement should take place only through 

parent organizations like the PTA. 1.67 

3. Principals should provide teachers with suggestions 

for working with parents* 3.29 

4. Teachers should consider working with parents as 

part of their jobs, 3.32 

5. Teachers should be allowed to participate in 
decisions related to curriculum and instruction at 

their schools* 3.23 

6. Parents should be involved in the job performance 
evaluation of principals. 1;77 

7. Teachers should be responsible for getting parents 
involved 1ri the schools.; 2.45 



/ 



8. Parents should be involved in school administrative 
decisions such as teacher selection \- 9 equipment pur- 
chases, teacher assignments * etc. 1;43 



9. Parents should be involved in the job performance 

evaluation of teachers • 1*66 

10. Parents should take the Initiative for getting in- 
volved in the school S* 3.11 

11. Parents should focus on assisting their school s by 
volunteering time for school projects such as school 
plays, open houses, bake sales* etc. 3.10 

12. Principals should take the initiative to get parents 
involved in the schools. 2.86 



★Using a 4-point scale where 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = D1 sagree, 3 
Agree, and 4 - Strongly Agree * 
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STATEMENTS 



MEAN RATING 



13. Parents should focus their involvement on helping 

their own children with school assignments at home. 2.97 

14. The professional training of teachers should be 

expanded to include courses on working with parents. 2.93 

15. State Departments of Education should suggest. guide- 
lines for parent involvement at the district level* 2.35 

16. Parent involvement in schools probably has little 

effect on children's academic success. 1.68 

17. Parents should have the filial say in educational 
decisions directly affecting their own children. 2.03 

18. Parents should be involved ill school curriculum arid 
instruction decisions such as setting educational 
goals, selecting teaching material S* settirig grade 
standards, etc. 2.07 

19. School districts should provide guidelines to help 
teachers arid principals involve parents ill the schools. 2.93 

20. Parents need to be trained before involvement iri 

school decision making. 2.96 
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TABLE 10 

SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 1 LEVEL OF AGREEMENT WITH STATEMENTS 
ABOUT PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS* 
(RANK ORDER) 



RANK STATEMENTS MEAN RATING** 

1 Teachers should provide parent ideas about 
helping children with school work at home. 3.47 

2 Teachers should consider working with parents as 

part of their jobs. 3.32 

3 Principals should provide teachers with suggestions 

for working with parents. 3.29 

4 Teachers should be allowed to partis 

decisions related to curriculum and instruction at 

their schools. 3.32 

5 Parents should take the initiative for getting 

involved in the schools. 3.11 

6 Parents should focus on assisting their schools by 
volunteering time for school projects such as 

school plays, open houses, bake sales, etc. 3.10 

7 Parents should focus their involvement on he] pi 

their own children with school assisgnments at home. 2.97 

8 Parents need to be trained before involvement in 

school decision making. 2.96 

9 The professional training of teachers should be 
expanded to include courses on working with parents. 2.93 

School districts should provide guidelines to help 

teachers and principals involve parents in the 

schools. 2.93 

10 Principals should take the initiative to get 

parents involved in the schools. 2.86 



*Using a 4-point scale where 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = 
Agree, and 5 = Strongly Agree. 
*Mean rating across all statements was 2.56. 
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RANK 



STATEMENTS 



MEAN RATING 



11 Teachers should be responsible for getting parents 

Involved 1ri the schools, 2.45 



12 State Departments of Education should suggest guide- 
lines for parent Involvement at the district level • 2.35 

13 Parents should be involved in school curriculum and 
instruction decisions such as setting educational 
goals, selecting teaching materials, setting grade 
standards, etc; 2.97 



14 Parents should have the final say in educational 

decisions directly affecting their own children. 2.03 



15 Parents should be involved in the job performance 

evaluation of principals. 1.77 



16 Parent involvement in schools probably has little 

effect oh children's academic success. 1.68 



17 Parent Involvement should take place only through 

parent organizations like the PTA. 1.67 

18 Parents should be involved in the job performance 
evaluation of teachers. 1.66 

19 Parents should be involved in school administrative 
decisions such as teacher seleti oh, equipment pur- 
chases, teacher assignments, etc. 1.43 
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place through organizations like the PTA (x * 1;67); that parent 
involvement has little effect on children^ academic success (x = 
1.68); and that parents should be involved in the performance 
evaluation of principals (x - 1.77). 

c_. State Education A g ency Officials 1 Responses - In 
responding to the same 20 itemsl state education agency officials 
in this survey tended to give both higher and lower ratings to 
more of the items. Their mean response per item ranged from a low 
of 1.43 (strong disagreement) to a high of 3.77 (strong agree- 
ment). Their mean response across all items was 2.72 indicating a 
somewhat more positive response tendency for items in this section 
of the survey. Their responses are shown in Tab! ell . 

Like superintendents and school board presidents, state edu- 
cation agency officials agreed most strongly ^ that teachers should 
be allowed to participate in curriculum and instruction decision 
in their schools (x - 3.77); that teachers should provide parents 
with ideas about helping children with homework^ 
principal sshould provide teachers with suggestions for working 
with parents (x * 3.57)j and that teachers should consider working 
with parents as part of their jobs (x - 3.47). However, their 
responses differed from those of the other two groups in that 
their nexthighest rating of agreement was with the statement that 
school districts should provide guidelines to help teachers and 
principals Involve parents in the schools (x - 3. 33). State agency 
officials 1 responses are shown in rank order in T a ble 1 2 . 

Those items receiving the lowest rating from state education 
agency officials were the same as the items for the other two 
groups. They disagreed with statements that parent involvement 
has little effect on children's academic success (x * 1.43); that 
parents should be involved in administrative decisions [x * 1.43); 
that parent involvement should be limited to organic such as 

the PTA (x - 1.53)i that parents should be involved in performance 
evaluation of teachers (x * j.<60); and that parents should be 
involved in performance evaluation of principals (1.90). 

In sugary, the comparison among the 3 groups in this survey 
generally indicated a high level agreement about attitudes toward 
various types of parent involvement^ Superintendents felt more 
stronglythan the other two groups that parents needed training if 
they were going to participate in school decision making. The 
school board members felt more strongly that parents should take 
the initiative in getting involved in the schools, while the state 
education agency officlals felt more strongly that school dis- _ 
trlcts should provide guidelines for both teachers and principals, 
tohelp them involve parents in the schools. However, the general 
pattern was a high level of agreement among. the 3 groups surveyed 
in their responses to the items in Section 1. 
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TABLEJl 

EDUCATION AGENCY OFFICIALS' LEVEL OF AGREEMENT HITH STATEMENTS ABOUT 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS* 



STATEMENTS MEAN R AT I NG 



1 • Teachers should provide parent with Ideas about 

helping children with school work at home. 3. 60 

2. Parent Involvement should take place only through 

parent organizations like the PTA* 1.53 

3. Principals should provide teachers with suggestions 

for working with parents. 3.57 

4. Teachers should consider working with parents as 

part of their dobs. 3.47 

5. teachers should be allowed to participate 1ri 
decisions related to curriculum arid instruction at 

their schools. 3.77 

6. Parents should be Involved in the job performance 
evaluation of principals. n working with parents. 1.90 

7. Teachers should be responsible for getting parents 
Involved in the schools. . 2.70 

8. Parents should be involved In school administrative 
decisions such as teacher selection, equipment pur- 
chases, teacher assignments, etc. 1.43 

9. Parents Should be Involved 1ri the dob performance 
evaluation of teachers. 1*60 

10. Parents should take the Initiative for getting 

involved in the schools. 2*93 

11 . Parents should focus on assisting their school s by 
volunteering time for school projects such as school 
plays, open houses, bake sales, etc. 2.97 

12. Principals should take the initiative to get parents 
involved in the schools. 3*20 



♦Using a 4-point scale where 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree* 3 = 
Agree, and 4 ■ Strongly Agree. 
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STATEMENTS 



MEAN RATING 



13. Parents should focus their involvement on 

their own children with school assignments at home. 2.73 

14. The professional training of teachers should be 

expanded to include courses on working with parents. 3.23 



15. State Departments of Education should suggest guide- 
lines for parent involvement at the district level. 2.72 

16. Parent involvement in schools probably has little 

effect on children's academic success. 1.43 



17. Parents should have the final say in educational 
decisions directly affecting their own children. 2.5(3 

18. Parents should be involved in school curriculum and 
instruction decisions such as setting educational 
goals* selecting teaching materials, setting grade 
standards, etc. 2.70 

19. School districts should provide guidelines to help 
teachers and principals involve parents in the 

schools. 3.33 

20. Parents need to be trained before involvement in 

school decision making. 3.03 
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TABLE 12 

EDUCATION AGENCY.PERSONNELS' LEVEL QF AGREEHEBT BITH STATEMENTS 
ABOUT PARENT INyOLVEMENT_ IN THE SCHOOLS* 
(RANK ORDER) 



RANK STATEMENTS MEAN RATING* 

1 teachers should be allowed to participate in 
decisions related to curriculum arid instruction 

at their schools. 3*77 

2 Teachers should provide parents with ideas about 

helping children with school work at home. 3*60 

3 Principals should provide teachers with suggestions 

for working with parents. 3.57 

4 Teachers should consider working with parents as 

part of their jobs. 3.47 

5 School districts should provide guidelines to help 
teachers and principals involve parents ill the 

schools. 3.33 

6 The professional training of teachers should be 

expanded to include courses on working with parents. 3.23 



Principals should take the initiative to get 

parents involved in the schools. 3.20 



8 Parents need to be trained before involvement in 

school decision making. 3.03 



9 Parents should focus on assisting their schools by 
volunteering time for school projects such as 
school plays, open houses, bake sales, etc. 2.97 

10 Parents should take the initiative for getting 

Involved in the schools. 2.93 

11 Parents should focus their involvement on helping 

their own children with school assignments at home. 2.73 



*Using a 4-pgint scale where 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree* 3 
Agree, and 4 v Strongly Agree. 
**The mean rating across all statements was 2.72. 
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RANK 



STATEMENTS 



MEAN RATING 



12 State Departments of Education should suggest 
guidelines for parent Involvement at the 

district level. 2.72 

13 Teachers should be responsible for getting parents 
involved in the schools* 2.70 

Parents should be Involved 1n school curriculum 
and instruction decisions such as setting edu- 
cational goals, selecting teaching material s* 
setting grade standards, etc* 2.70 

14 Parents should have the final say ill educational 
decisions directly affecting their own children. 2.50 



15 Parents should be Involved in the job performance 

evaluation of principal S* 1-90 



16 Parents should be 1nvol ved in the job performance 

evaluation of teachers* 1-60 



17 Parent 1nvol vement should take place only through 

parent organizations like the PTA. 1*53 

18 Parents should be i nvol ved in school administrative 
decisions such as teacher selection equipment pur- 
chases, teacher assignments, etc. 1.43 



Parent Involvement 1ri schools probably has little 

effect bh children's academic success* 1.43 
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3. Parent In 



Part Two of the survey Instrument presented 11 school deci- 
sions, 3 of which focused on the Individual child, 4 focused on 
curriculum and instruction issues, and 4 focused on administrative 
issues. Respondents were asked to indicate how useful they 
thought parent involvement would be in each of the 11 decisions, 
using a 5-point rating scale where 1 = not useful, 3 = neutral and 
5 = very useful • 



a. jtesponses -of -Superintendents - Superintendents gave 

parent Involvement in these decisions ratings from 1.20 {not use- 
ful j to 2.95 (neutral ). Their mean response across all lldlci- 
sions |2.70) was below the mid-point of the rating scale (3.0) - 9 
which indicates a slightly negative response tendency for this 
part of the survey. Their responses to each item are shown in 
Ta b le 13 . 

In general, superintendents felt parent involvement would be 
most useful in those decisions affecting the parents' own chil- 
dren, although their highest rating was 2.95, which is slightly 
less than neutral .They indicated that parent Involvement would 
be more useful in decisions such as placing their own child in 
special programs_£x = 2.95), evaluating how well their own chil- 
dren were learning Jx = 2.86), and participating 1n disciplinary 
proceedings involving their child (x = 2.86) . The responses of 
superintendents to- this part of the survey are shown 1n rank order 
in Table 14 . 

Superintendents generally indicated they thought parent In- 
volvement would be even less useful in those decisions which w?re 
related to curriculum and instruction. They Indicated that parent 
involvement would only be somewhat useful in decisions about how 
much homework should be assigned (x = 2.43), how much emphasis to 
give multicultural education s bilingual education or basic skills 
(x s 2.28j, about classroom discipline methods (x = 2.17)j and 
about selecting teaching materials sue' is textbooks* workbooks, 
or films (x = 1.86). 

Their ratings of the value of parent involvement 1n adminis- 
trative decisions were generally lower than all the rest. Al- 
though they indicated parent involvement 1n determining priorities 
for the school budget was less than "somewhat useful" (x = 1.87), 
they indicated parent involyment 1n hiring orflring teachers or 
principals would not be useful at all (x = 1.20). 

b. Responses of School Board Presidents - School board 

presidents rated parent Involvement in these decisions in much the 
same way as did the superintendents. Their ratings ranged from a 
low of 1.25 to a high of 2.86j_w1th a mean response across all 
Items of only 2.16. Their responses to each Item are shown in 
Table 15 . 
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TABLE 13 

LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS' RATINGS OF HOW USEFUL IT WOULD BE 
TO INVOLVE PARENTS IN SELECTED SCHOOL DECISIONS* 



DECISIONS MEAN RATING 

1. Determining the amount of homework assigned to 

pupils; 2.43 

2. Choosing classroom discipline methods. 2.17 



3. Selecting teaching materials such as textbooks^ 

workbooks, films, etc. 1.86 



4. Placing their own child in any special program 
such as programs for gifted children, special 
education programs for children with learning 
disabilities, etc. 2.95 

5. Evaluating how well their own chil eri are 

learning. 2*86 

6. Hiring principal and teachers. 1 *20 

7. Determining priorities for the school budget. 1.87 

8. Planning for school desegregation^ 2.79 

9. Deciding how much emphasis should be placed on 
curriculum content such as multicultural edu- 
cation, bilingual education, basic skills 

education, etCi 2.28 

10i Firing principal and teachers * 1.20 

11. Participating in discipline decisions Involving 

their own child. 2.86 



1ng a 5-point scale where 1 = Not Useful , 2 * Somewhat Useful , 3 = 
utrali 4 = Useful, and 5 = Very Useful. 
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TABLE 14 

SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS' RATINGS OF HOW USEFUL IT WOULD BE TO INVOLVE 
PARENTS IN SELECTED SCHOOL. DECISIONS* 



DECISIONS MEAN RATING 

1. Determining the amount of homework assigned to pupils. 2.28 

2. Choosing classroom discipline methods. 2.26 

3. Selecting teaching materials such as textbooks* work* 

books, films, etc. 1.86 

4. Placing their own child in any special program such as 
programs for gifted children, special education programs 

for children with learning disabilities, etc. 2.78 

5. Evaluating how well their own children are learning. 2.86 

6. Hiring principal and teachers. 1.28 

7. Determining priorities for the school budget. 1.76 

8. Planning for school desegregation. 2.45 

9. Deciding how much emphasis should be placed on curric- 
ulum content such as multicultural education, bilingual 
education , basic skills education, etc. 2.18 

Id. Firing principal and teachers. 1.25 

11. Participating in discipline decisions involving their 

own child. 2.76 



♦Using a 5-point scale where 1 = Not Useful, 2 = Somewhat Useful, 3 = 
Neutral, 4 = Useful, and 5 = Very Useful. 
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TABLE 15 

SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 1 RATINGS OF HOW USEFUL IT WOULD BE 
TO INVOLVE PARENTS IN SELECTED SCHOOL DECISIONS* 



DECISIONS MEAN RATING 

1. Determining the amount of homework assigned 

to pupils. 2.28 

2. Choosing classroom discipline methods. 2.25 

3. Selecting teaching materials such as textbooks, 
workbooks, films, etc. 1.86 

4. Placing their own child in any special program 
such as programs for gifted children, special 

education programs for children with learning 2*78 

5. Evaluating how well their own children are 

learning. 2*86 

6. Hiring principal arid teachers* 1*28 

7. Determining priorities for the school budget. 1*76 

8. Planning for school desegregation. 2*45 

9. Deciding how much emphasis should be placed on 
curriculum content such as multicultural edu- 
cation, bilingual education, basic skills edu- 
cation, etc. 2.18 

10. Firing principal arid teachers* 1.25 

11. Participating in discipline decisions involving 

their own child. 2.76 



*Using a 5-point scale where 1 = Not Useful , 2 = Somewhat Useful , 3 
= Neutral , 4 = Useful § and 5 ■ Very Useful . 
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Again, the most favorable ratings were given to parent 
involvement in decisions affecting the parents 1 own children (see 
Table 16 . They indicated parent involvement would be "somewhat 
useful " in evaluating their own children's learning (x = 2.86), in 
placing their own children in special programs (x= 2.78), and in 
disciplinary proceedings affecting their own child (x ■ 2.76). 



The ratings for parent involvement in curriculum and 

i nstruction deci sions ranged from somewhat useful to not useful , 
with the highest rating going to involvement in determining the 
amount of homework to be assigned (x 3 2.28), followed by involve- 
ment in choosing classroom discipline methods (x * 2.26), 
Involvement in deciding how muchemphasis should be placed on 
multicultural education^ bilingual education and basic skills (x = 
2.18J, and involvement in selecting teaching materials such as 
textbooks, workbooks, or films (x = 1.86). 

School board presidents felt parent 1n^ 

least useful in determining priori [ties _ for the school budget (x = 
1.76), hiring principals and teachers (x * 1.28), and firing prin- 
cipals and teachers (x = 1.25). 



c. Responses of Stat e-Education^Agewcy Officials - In 
general , the state education agency officials gave higher ratings 
to parent involvement In the various decisions than did either 
superintendents or school board presidents. As shown in Table 17, 
their responses ranged from l.SOjnotuseful j to 3.83 (useful }. 
Using the same 5-point rating scale, their mean response across 
all 11 items was 2.97 or almost m1d-po1ntof_the_scale. This 
indicates a balanced response tendency for the items in this part 
of the survey. 

They rated as most useful parent Involvement in the community 

decision of planning for school desegregation (x « 3.83), but they 
also _gave .relatively high ratings to participating in disci- 
plinary proceedings affecting their own children (x ■ 3.63)* 
placing their own children in special school programs (x = 3.53), 
determining, how muchhomewprk should be assigned (x ■ 3.40) and 
evaluating how well their own children are learning (x * 3.07). 
Their responses to these items are shown 1n rank order in Table 
4§. 

They ' gave somewhat lower ratings to parent involvement, in 

choosing classroom discipline methods {x * 2.97), deciding how 
much emphasis should be placed on multicultural, bilingual and 
basic skills education (x - 2.83^ and selecting teaching mate- 
rials such as textbooks, workbooks* and films (x » 2.00). 

Although they gave parent involvement in budget decisions a 

rating of 2.73, they also gave their lowest rating to parent 
involvement in firing principals and teachers (x * 1.57) and in 
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TABLE 16 

SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS' RATINGS OF HOW USEFUL IT 
TO INVOLVE PARENTS IN SELECTED SCHOOL DECISIl 
(RANK ORDER) 



1 Evaluating how well their own children are 
learning. 



2 Placing their own child in any special program 
such as programs for gifted children, special 
education programs for children with learning 
disabilities, etc. 

3 Participating in discipline decisions involving 
their own child. 

4 Planning for school desegregation. 

5 Determining the amount of homework assigned to 
pupils. 

6 Choosing classroom discipline methods. 

7 Deciding jiow much emphasis should be placed on 
curriculum content such as multicultural edu- 
cation, bilingual education, basic skills edu- 
cation, etc. 

8 Selecting teaching materials such as textbooks, 
workbooks, films, etc. 

9 Determining priorities for the school budget. 

10 Hiring principal and teachers,. 

11 Firing principal and teachers. 



♦Using a 5-point scale where 1 - Not Useful, 2 = Somewhat 

Neutral, 4 = Useful, and 5 = Very Useful 
**Mean rating across all decisions was 2.16. 
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2.86 

2.78 

2.76 
2.45 

2.28 
2.26 

2.18 

1.86 
1.76 
1.28 
1.25 



HANK 



DECISIONS 



WEAN-RATHfG 




TABLE 17 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCY OFFICIALS' RATINGS OF HOW USEFUL. IT WOULD 
BE TO INVOLVE PARENTS IN SELECTED SCHOOL DECISIONS* 



DECISIONS 



1. Detennining the amount of homework assigned 
to pupils; 

2. Choosing classroom discipline methods. 

3. Selecting teaching material s such as textbooks, 
workbooks, films, etc, 

4. Plating their own child in any special program 
such as programs for gi f ted chi 1 dren , speci al 
education programs for children with learning 



disabilities, etc. 3.53 

5. Evaluating how well their own children are 

learning. 3.07 

6. Hiring principal and teachers. 1.50 

7. Determining priorities for the school budget. 2.73 

8. Planning for school desegregation. 3.83 

9. Deciding Jiow much emphasis should be placed on 
curriculum content such as multicultural edu- 
cation bilingual education, basic skills 

education, etc. 2.83 

10. Firing principal and teachers. 1.57 

11. Participating in discipline decisions involving 

their own child. . 3.63 



MEAN RATING 

3.40 
2.97 

2.00 



*Us1ng a 5-pbint scale where 1 - Not Useful, 2 * Somewhat Useful, 3 
Neutral 4 * Useful , and 5 - Very Useful . 
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TABLE 18 

state education agency officials' ratings of how useful it would 
be to involve parents in selected school decisions* 

(rank Order) 



RANK 



TJEemoM^ 



MEAN RATING** 



1 

2 



6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 



Planning for school desegregation. 

Participating in discipline decisions 
involving their own child. 

Placing their own child in any special program 
such as programs for gifted children, special 
education programs for children with learning 
disabilities, etc. 

Determining the amount of homework assigned to 
pupils. 

Evaluating how well their own children are 
learning. 

Choosing classroom discipline methods. 

Deciding ^6w much emphasis should be placed oh 
curriculum content such as multicultural edu- 
cation, bilingual education, basic skills 
education, etc. 

Determining priorities for the school budget. 



Selecting teaching materials such as textbooks, 
workbooks, films, etc. 

Firing principal and teachers. 

Hiring principal and teachers. 



3.83 
3.63 

3.53 

3.40 

3.07 
2.97 

2.83 
2.73 

2.00 
1 .57 
1 .50 



♦Using a 5-point scale where 1 = Not Useful , 2 = Somewhat Useful , 3 

Neutral , 4 = Useful y 5 = Very Useful -. 
**The mean rating across all decisions was 2.79. 
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hiring principals and teachers (x ■ 1 .50} . 

4. Roles for Parents in the Schools (Part III) 

In Part Three of the survey, respondents were given 7 parent 
1nvol vement roles and asked for their opinion about which of these 
roles might be most Important for effective schools. They rated 
the importance of each role using a 5-po1nt rating scale which 
ranged from 1 * (Not Important) to 5 * (Very Important). 

a. Responses of the Superintendents - The mean response 
for all roles by the superintendents was 3.46, which is slightly 
above 3.00, the m1d-po1nt of the 5-po1nt scale* This indicates a 
slightly positive response tendency to these items. The responses 
of superintendents to the seven items are shown in Table 19, 



The superintendents in the survey Indicated that the parent 
Involvement role of Audience was most important 1n effective 
schools (x ^4.34). Their responses are shown in rank order in 
Table 19, The second most important role for effective schools 
was to have parents as Home Tutors (x * 4*16), and the third most 
important role for parents was that of School Program Supporter (x 
* 3 •78)* These three roles are the traditional roles which 
parents have played in the schools* The responses of the superin- 
tendents suggest they think parent Involvement In these tradi- 
tional roles is most Important 1ri order to have more effective 
schools. 

The other four parent Involvement roles were seen as somewhat 
less important by the superintendents in this survey* The role of 
Decision Maker. received a mean rating of 3*15 or 11 Important 11 on 
the rati ng_sea1e« the role of parent Advocate received a mean 
rating of 2.99, the role of parents as Paid School Staff received 
a mean rating of 2.95^ and the role of parents as eb-learhers in 
inservice workshops received the lowest mean rating of 2.87. 

_b. Responses of School Board Presidents - The mean 
response for school board presidents across the seven roles was 
3.53, very similar to the mean response of 3.46 for superintend- 
ents. School board presidents generally agreed that traditional 
parent involvement roles were most Important for effective 
schools. They gave the parent Involvement role of Audience their 
highest rating (x * 4.46), the parent role of Home Tutor 1s next 
most important (x * 4.27), and the role of School Program Sup- 
porter (x * 3.97). The school board presidents also gave somewhat 
lower ratings to the remaining four roles although the order of 
these roles was somewhatdiffererit* They gave the role of Parent 
Advocate a rating of 3^17, the role of school Decision Haker a 
3.14, the role of Co-learner as 2.86 and they gave the lowest 
rating to the role of parents as Paid School Staff (2.85). Their 
ratings of the parent in vol vement roles are shown in rank 
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TABLE 19 

SUPERINTENDENTS 1 RATINGS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF SEVEN SPECIFIC 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES* 
(RANK ORDER) 



RANK ROLES MEAN RATING** 



1 Audience - supporting their child as a member 

of the school community by attending school 

performances, baking for bake sales, responding 

to messages and announcements from school. 4.34 

2 Home Tutor - helping their own children at home 
master school work or other educational materials. 4.16 

3 School Program Supporter - coming to the school 
to assist in activities such as being a classroom 
volunteer, chaperoning a field trip or party, 
organizing fund raising school activity, etc. 3.78 

4 Decision -Maker - participating In schoo] deci- 
sions by serving on an advisory board, and/or 

a governing board. 3.15 

5 Advocate - making proposals (individually or 
through an organi zati on) aimed at changing 
existing policies or practices in the school or 
in the school system; or voicing opinions 

on educational need, concerns and issues. 2.99 



6 Paid School Staff - working in the school as % 
an aide, parent educator, assistant teacher, 
assistant librarian or other assisting role. 2.95 

7 Co-Learner - attending inservice workshops with 
teachers and principals to learn about teaching 
methods, child development, or related topic. 2.87 



*Using a scale from 1 to 5 where 1 = Not Important and 5 ■ Very 
important. 

**Mean rating across all roles as 3.46. 
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order 1n Table 20. 



c. Responses of State Educati oil Agency Officials - The 
mean rating for state education agency officials across all seven 
roles was 3.95, higher than the mean rating of either the superin- 
tendents or the school board presidents. They agreed with the 
other two groups that the role of parents as Audience and parents 
as Home Tutor were important for effective schools. 

They gave the role of Audience a rating of 4.41 and the role 
of parents as Home Tutors a rating of 4.34 (see Table 21 ) . How- 
ever, the state education agency officials indicated that the role 
of parents as Decision Maker was the next most important role. for 
effective schools (x = 4.14). This rating is quite different than 
that of the superintendents or school board presidents -. 

The state education agency officials gave the role of School 
Program Supporter a sofnewhat_lower rating than the role of parents 
as Decision Makers (3.97). They gave their lowest ratings to the 
role of parents as Advdcates_(3i86), parents as co-learners 
(3.59), and parents as Paid School Staff (3*48)* In addition to 
giving the role of parents as Decision Makers a higher rating than 
did either the superintendents. arid school board presidents, the 
state education agency officials generally gave higher Importance 
ratings to all of the seven parent involvement roles than did the 
other two groups surveyed,, This pattern of response suggests they 
generally see parent Involvement in a variety of roles as more 
Important for effective schools. 

5. Description of Parent Involvement Activities Offered in 
the School s (Part IV) 

Part Four of the survey consisted of twenty descriptions of 
specific parent involvement activities in the schools. Both the 
superintendents and the school board presidents were asked to look 
at the list of specific activities and to estimate the proportion 
of elementary schools in their district which offered each activ- 
ity. They were asked to rate each of the Items using a 4-poirit 
scale 1n which 1 Indicated the parent activities offered in hb 
schools, 2 indicated activities offered in few schools, 3 indi- 
cated they took place in most schools, and 4 indicated they took 
place in all schools. 

a. Responses of Super intehdehts - Superintendents 1 
responses to these 20 items are shown in Table 22 . They indicated 
that getting parents to attend school activities such as open 
house was the most widespread activity. Of the superintendents 
responding, approximately 83% indicated that this type of parent 
Involvement activity was offered in all schools, while another 14% 
indicated that it was offered in most schools. The second most 
widespread parent 1nvol vement activity was getting parents to 
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.TABLE 20 

SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS , _RAIINGS_OF_THE_IMPORTANCE OF SEVEN 
SPECIFIC PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES* 
(RANK ORDER) 



RANK ROLES MEAN RAT ING 

1 Audience - supporting their child as a 
member of the school community by attending 
school performances /baking for bake sales , 
responding to messages and announcements from 
school . 4.46 

2 Home Tutor - helping their own children at 
home to master school work or other educa- 
tional materials. 4.26 

3 School Program Supporter - coming to the 
school to assist in activities such as being 
a classroom volunteer, chaperoning a field 
trip or party, organizing fund-raising school 
activity, etc. 3.97 



Advocate - making proposals (individually or 

through an organization) aimed at changing 

existing policies or practices in the school 

or in the school system; or voicing opinions 

on educational need* concerns and issues. 3.17 

Decision-Maker - participating in school 

decisions by serving on an advisory board, a 

school cdiiiiiittee* arid/or a governing board. 3.14 

Co-Learner - attending inservi be workshops 

with teachers and principals to learn about 

teaching methods child development, or 

relatec! topics. 2.86 

Paid School Staff - working in the school as 
an aide, parent educator, assistant teacher, 
assistant librarian, or other assisting role. 2.85 



*Using a scale from 1 to 5 where 1 = Not Important and 5 = Very 
Important. 

**Mean rating across all roles was 3.53. 
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_ : TABLE 21 

SEA OFFICIALS' RATINGS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF SEVEN SPECIFIC 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES* 
(RANK ORDER) 



RANK ROLES MEAN RAT INS* * 

1 Audience - supporting their child as a member 
of the school community by attending school 
performances - 9 baking for bake sal is * responding 

to messages and announcements from school 4.41 

2 tiome Tutor - helping their own children at 
home master school work or other educational 
materials. 4.34 



3 Decision -Maker - participating in school deci-_ 
si oris by serving on an advisory board, a school 
conmittee and/or a governing board* 4^14 



4 School Program Supporter - cbmihg to the school 
to assist in activities such as being a classroom 
volunteer, chaperoning a field trip or party, 
organizing fund-raising school activity, etc* 3^97 



Advocate - making proposals (individually or 

through an organization) aimed at changing 

existing policies or practices in the school or 

in the school system; or Voicing opinions on 

educational need^ concerns and issues . 3^86 

Co-Learner - attending inservice workshops with 
teachers and principals to learn about teaching 
methods, child development * or related topics. 3.59 

Paid School Staff - working in the school as 
an aide, parent educator, assistant teacher, 
assistant librarian, or other assisting role. 3.48 



♦Using a scale -om 1 to 5 where 1 = Not Important and 5 = Very 
_ Important. 

*The mean rating across all roles was 3.95. 
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TABLE 22 _ 

superintendents: ratings of.the extent_to_which specific 
parent involvement activities are offered in schools 
in their districts 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Getting parents involved in 
fund-raising for school 
activities. 

2. Getting parent participation 
in the evaluation of school 
staff. 

3. Getting parents tdatterid 
pareht/teachef conferences 
regarding their children. 

4. Getting parent participation 
in the evaluation of their 
children's classroom perform- 
ance . 

5. Getting parents to chaperbrie 
for school activities. 

6. Getting parents to partici- 
: pate in the hiring/firing 

of school staff. 



Offered Of fired Offered Offered 
in No in Few in Host in Al 1 
School s School s School s School s 



12.1% 16.2% 29.5% 41.5% 



90.3% 
2.0% 

56.5% 
3.6% 

97.6% 



7. Getting parents to attend 
school activities such as 
"open houses" or special 

programs. .5% 

8. Getting parents to partici- 
pate in school budget 

decisions. 82.0% 

9. Getting parents to assist 
their children with school 
assignments at home. 1.6% 

10. Getting parents to assist in 

classroom i list ruction. 52.0% 



7.6% 



1.9% 



.8% 1 .4% 



7.3% 23.7% 67.0% 



21.6% 9.6% 12.2% 



14.4% 29.0% 52.9% 



.3% 



.3% 



2.6% 14.2% 82.7% 



9.6% 2.3% 6.0% 



11.4% 30.2% 56.8% 



33.1% 7.0% 7.9% 
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ACTIVITIES 

Hi Getting parents to participate 
in activities to train them 
for home tutoring. 

12. Getting parents to do school 
public relations work in the 
community. 

13. Getting parents to help 
Identify community resources 
for the school's education 
program. 

14. Getting parents to assist 
with social activities at 
the school (e.g., coffees, 
teas, pot-luck suppers). 

15. Getting parents to take part 
in school inseryice activities 
with school staff. 

16. Getting parents to assist with 
the establishment of school's 
educational goals. 

1 7 . Geiti ng parents to hel p 
evaluate the effectiveness 
of school instructional 
programs. 

18. Getting parents to help 
identify school need or 
problem areas. 

19. Getting parents to visit 
schools to observe classroom 
activities. 

20. Getting parents to organic 
volunteer efforts to 
encourage participation in 
schools. 
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Offered Offered Offered Offered 

in_No_ in Few in Most in All 

School s School s School s Schools 

60.9% 28.0% 5.5% 5.6% 

22.0% 27.6% 22.5% 28.0% 

20.6% 29.7% 22.0% 27.7% 

5.3% 12.2% 29.5% 53.1% 

57.6% 27.1% 7.2% 8.1% 

19.3% 20.4% 17.5% 42.8% 

37.6% 25.2% 13.5% 23.7% 

16.3% 25.7% 20.7% 37.3% 

8.9% 24.3% 24.3% 42.6% 

29.2% 28.4% 18.8% 23.6% 
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attend parent-teacher conferences. Of those responding, 67% indi- 
cated parent-teacher conferences were offered in all schools and 
24% indicated they were offered in most schools in their district. 

The third most typical parent involvement activity was 
getting parents to assist their children with homework. Of the 
superintendents responding in this survey, 57% indicated this 
activity took place in all their schools, while 30% indicated it 
took place in most of their schools. Setting parents to assist 
with social activities was also listed as fairly typical. Of 
those responding, 53%_ihdicated parent involvement in social 
activities was typical in all schools, while 30% indicated that 
this type of activity took place in most schools in their dis- 
trict. Finally, superintendents indicated that getting parents to 
chaperone for school activities was quite common. Approximately 
53% indicated that this took place in all schools, and 29% indi- 
cated that it took place in most schools. The distribution of 
respohses_for the most widespread parent in vol vement activities is 
shown in Table 23 * 

In contrast, superintendents indicated that getting parents 
to participate in the hiring and firing of schools staff was the 
least common type of parent in vol vement activity in their dis- 
trict. The distribution of responses for the least common parent 
involvement activities is also shown in Table 23. Approximately 
98% of the superintendents responding indicated that this type of 
activity was offered in hone of the schools in their district* 
They also indicated that parent participation in the evaluation of 
school staff was very uncommon. Approximately 90% indicated this 
activity was offered in no school s in their district, while only 
7.8%. 

Another uncommon activity seemed to be getting parents 
involved in activities to train them for home tutoring. Approxi- 
mately 61% of respondents indicated this took place in no schools 
in their district while another 28% indicated that it took place 
only in a few schools. Of the superintendents responding, only 
5.6% indicated that training parents for home tutoring took place 
in all schools. One other activity which was very uncommon 
according to the superintendents was parent involvement in school 
budget decisions. Of those responding, 82% indicated this 
happened in none of the schools in their district while approxi- 
mately 10% Indicated that it happened in a few schools. Finally, 
getting parents to take part in school ihservice activities also 
was listed as somewhat unusual in the schools in this region. 
Approximately 58% of the superintendents in this survey indicated 
this type of activity was offered iririb schools in their district 
and another 27% indicated that it only took place in a few 
schools. 

In summary, the superintendents in this survey indicated that 
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TABLE 23 

SUPERINTENDENTS- RATINGS OF PARENT- INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 
OFFERED IN HOST SCHOOLS IN THEIR DISTRICTS (RANK ORDER) 



Offered Offered Offered Offered 

In Mo In Few In Host In All 

R"»fc Activities Schools Schools Schools Schools 

1 Getting parents to attend school activities such 

as "open house/ or special programs. .5 2.6 14.2 82.7 

2 Getting parents to attend parent/teacher con- 
ferences regarding their children. 2;0 7.3 23.7 67.0 

3 Getting parents to assist their children with 

school assignments at Hone. 1.6 11.4 30.2 5n.8 

4 Getting parents to assist with social-activities at 

the school (e.g., coffees, teas, pot-luck suppers). 5.3 12.2 29.5 53.1 

5 Getting parents to chaperone for school activities. 3.6 14.4 29.0 52.9 

SUPERINTENDENTS' RATINGS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 
OFFERED IN LEAST SCHOOLS IN THEIR DISTRICTS 

Offered Offered Offered Offered 

ln_Np_ in_Few_ jnMost In All 

fanfc Activities Schools Schools Schools Schools 



) Getting parents to participate In the hiring/ 

firing of school staff . 97.6 1.9 .3 .3 

2 fitting parent participation in the evaluation of __ _ 

school staff. 90.3 7.6 .8 1.4 

3 Getting parents to participate In school budget 

decisions. 82.0 9.6 2.3 6.0 

4 Getting parents to participate In activities to 

train them for home tutoring. 60.9 28.0 5.5 5.6 

5 Getting parents to take part In school Inservlce 

activities with school staff. 57.6 27.1 7.2 8.1 
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the most traditional parent involvement activities were most com- 
monly offered in the schools. These activities included getting 
parents to attend open house activities, getting parents to attend 
parent-teacher conferences* getting parents to assist their chil- 
dren with homework, getting parents to assist at the school with 
social activities* and getting parents to chaperone school social 
activities. 

By contrast, superintendents described parent involvement in 
administrative decisions of the school as least typical of the 
schools in their district. Three of the least common activities 
included parent Involvement in hiring or firing school staff, par- 
ent involvement in performance evaluation of school staff and 
parent involvement In school budget decisions* 

In addition, these superintendents also described as most 
uncommon the activities of training parents for home tutoring and 
getting parents to take part 1n school inservlce activities with 
school staff. This 1s somewhat unusual in that their responses to 
questions in previous parts of the survey suggest that they 
strongly support parent involvement as home tutors, yet they indi- 
cate that training parents to work with their children is one of 
the most uncommon parent involvement activities in the schools. 
However , their Indication that parents rarely take part in school 
Inservlce activities is consistent with their low rating of the 
parent involvement role of cdrlearrier* Superintendents indicated 
that they see the role of co-learner as neither particularly 
useful nor particularly important for effective school s. 

b. Responses of School Board Presidents - Again, 
responses of school board presidents were very similar to those of 
superintendents (see Table 24 ). Of those responding to the sur- 
vey, 76% of school board presidents Indicated that open house 
activities for parents were offered by all school s in their dis- 
trict. Approximately 58% indicated that getting parents to assist 
with homework was also offered in all the schools, and almost 28% 
Indicated 1t was offered in most oTthe schools 1n their district. 

Approximately 58% of the school board presidents indicated 
that parent-teacher conferences were an activity offered in all 
the schools in their district (see Table 25 ), while almost 28%~ 
indicated it was offered in most of the schools in their dis- 
trict. The two other parent in vol vement activities which school 
board presidents indicated were most widespread in their district 
Included parents chaperoning school activities (55% indicated 
these activities happened in all schools) and getting parents to 
assist with school social activities (51% indicated these activ- 
ities took place in all schools)* 

The activities which school board presidents indicated were 
least common in schools In their district were the same as those 
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TABLE 24 

SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS' RATINGS OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
SPECIFIC PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES ARE OFFERED IN SCHOOLS 

IN THEIR DISTRICTS 



Activities 



1. Setting parents involved in 
•raising for school 

Ivities. 

2. Setting parent participation 
in the evaluation of school 
staff. 

3. Setting parents to attend 
parent/teacher conferences 
regarding their children. 

4 . Getting parent part ici pati on 
in the evaluation of their 
children's classroom per- 
formance. 

5. Getting parents to chaperone 
for school activities. 



Offered Offered Offered Offered 
In No in Few in Most in All 
ScbooH Schools Schools Schools 



9.9% 16.7% 31 .1% 42.3% 



86.9% 9.6% 1.5% 2.0% 



3,2% 11.4% 27.9% 57.5% 



51.0% 25.0% 11.4% 12.6% 



3.5% 13.9% 27.4% 55.3% 



6. Getting parents to partici- 
pate in the hi ring/fi ring 
of school staff. 



97.1% 2.4% 



.2% 



.3% 



7. Getting parents to attend 
school activities such as 
"open house," or special 
programs. 

8. Getting parents to parti ci- 
pate in school budget 
decisions. 

9. Getting parents to assist 
their children with school 
assignments at home. 

10. Getting parents to assist 
in classroom instruction. 



.85% 4.16% 19.2% 75.9% 



83.3% 10.0% 2.6% 4.1% 



1.4% 12.5% 27.9% 58.2% 



59.4% 30.8% 4.4% 5.4% 
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Activitie s 

11. Getting parents to partici- 
pate in activities to train 
them for home tutoring. 

12. Getting parents to do 
school public relations 
work in the community. 

13. Getting parents to help 

identify community 

resources for the school's 
education program. 

14. Getting parents to assist 
with social activities at 
the school (s>g., coffees, 
teas, pot-luck suppers). 

15. Getting parents to take 
part in schpg] inserv- 
ice activities with 
with school staff. 

16. Getting parents to assist 
with the establishment of 
school 's educational 
goals. 

17. Getting parents to help 
evaluate the effectiveness 
of school instructional 
programs. 

18. (Setting parents to help 
identify school need or 
problem areas. 

19. Getting parents to visit 
schools to observe class- 
room activities. 

20. Getting parents to 
organize volunteer efforts 
to encourage partici- 
pation in schools. 



Offered Offered Offered Sffered 
in No in Few in Most in All 
School s School s School s Schools 



65.2% 26.3% 3.8% 4.7% 



30.5% 29.9% 18.2% 2 1. 4% 



:c.6% 29.3% 16.3% 17.8% 



4.7% 15.1% 28.8% 51.4% 



62.7% 25.0% 6.6% 5.8% 



38.7% 23.0% 15.2% 23.0% 



50.5% 25.3% 9.5% 14.7% 



27.9% 24.7% 20.5% 26.9% 



14.9% 30.7% 19.8% 34.6% 



30.4% 27.5% 18.2% 24.0% 
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TABLE 25 

SCHOOL BOMO PRESIDENTS' RATINGS OF THE HOST COMMON PARENT INVOLVEMENT TOPICS FOR 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OFFERED IN SCHflO IN THEIR DISTRICTS (RANK OROER) 



Offered 

in_Np_ 
School s 



Aet4v4t1es 

Getting parents to attend school activities 

soch as "open house," or special programs. .8 

Getting parents to assist, their chlU. --n with 

school assignments at home* 1.4 

Getting parents to attend parent/teacher con- 
ferences regarding their children. 3.2 

Getting parents to chaperone for school activities. 3.5 

Getting parents to assist with social activities at 

the school (e.g., coffees, teas, pot-lock suppers). 4.7 



Offered 
jn_ Few 
School s 



4.1 

12.5 

11.4 
13.9 

15.1 



Offered 
in Most 
School s 



19.2 

27.9 

27.9 
27.4 

28.8 



Offered 
In All 

Schriril c 



75.9 

58.2 

57.5 
55.3 

51 .4 



SCHOOL BOARO PRESIDENTS 1 RATINGS OF THE LEAST COHMON PARENT INVOLVEMENT TOPICS 
FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OFFERED IN SCHOOLSS IN THEIR DISTRICTS (RANK ORDER) 



Activities 



Offered Offered Offered Offered 
_1n No In Few In Most In All 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 



1 Getting parents to participate In the hiring/firing 



of school staff 

2 Getting parent participation In the evaluation of 
school staff. 

3 Getting parents to participate in school budget 
decisions. 

4 Getting parents to participate in activities to 
train them for home tutoring. 

5 Getting parents to take part in school In service 
activities with school staff. 



97.1 
86.9 
83.3 
65.2 
62.7 



2.4 

9,6 
10.0 
26.3 
25.0 



.2 
1.5 
2.6 
3.8 
6.6 



.3 
2.0 
4.1 
4.7 

5.8 
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indicated by superintendents in our survey (See Table 25 ). 
Approximately 97% indicated that parent involvement in the hiring 
and firing of schools staff took place in ho scribbls in their 
district. Approximately 87% indicated that parent involvement in 
performance evaluation of school staff took place in hb schools in 
their district. Approximately 83% indicated that parent involve- 
ment in school budget decisions took place in no schools, while 
10% indicated that it took place in few school s in their dis- 
trict. Parent participation in training for home tutoring took 
place in no schools according to 65% of the school board presi- 
dents, while parent involvement in school iriserviee activities 
took place in no schools according to approximately 63%* 

Again, as with superihtendehtSi it is interesting to note 
that school board presidents felt the parent involvement role of 
home tutor was one of the most important for parents to play, yet 
they indicate that in the great majority of schools, there were 
no activities aimed at training parents to become home tutors i 

c Responses of State Education Agency Officials - State 
education agency officials were given the same 20 descriptions of 
parent involvement activities, but were asked to respond in a 
slightly different manner. They were asked to indicate the extent 
to which their state department of education offered technical 
assistance related to each type of activity. They indicated 
whether technical assistance frequently was provided by their 
agency (1) never, (2) rarely, (3) sometimes, (4) frequently. 
Their responses are shown in Table 26 * 

Respondents to this survey indicated the most frequent type 
of technical assistance offered in the area of parent involvement 
related to gitting parents to assist their children with homework 
(See Table 27 ). Of those responding, 32% indicated the*r agency 
frequently provided technical assistance of this sort, shd another 
36% indicated the agency sometimes provided such technical assist- 
ance. Approximately 29% indicated that their state department 
frequently provided technical assistance related to getting par- 
ents to attend parent-teacher conferences, while another 39% indi- 
cated their agency sometimes provided such technical assistance. 

Among the 20 parent involvement activities 1 isted in bur sur- 
vey, two others were common topics for technical assistance from 
the state education agency. Getting parents to attend school 
activities and getting parents to assist with the establishment of 
school educational goals were both listed by 25% of those 
responding as frequent topics of technical assistance efforts, 
and another 36% of respondents indicated their agency sometimes 
provided technical assistance in these two areas. Almost 21% 
indicated their state agency frequently provided technical 
assistance in getting parents to help identify school needs or 
problem areas, while another 36% indicated their agency sometimes 
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TABLE 26 . 

SEA 0FFICIALS1.BATINGS OF THE EXTENT TO HRICH 
TECHNICAL ASS I STANCE ISJ5FFERED FOR SPECIFIC 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 



ERIC 



: Fre- 

ACTIVITIES Never Rarely Sometimes quently 

1. Getting parents involved 
in fund-raising for school 

activities. 48.3* 37, 9% 13.8% 0.0% 



2. Getting parent partici- 
pation in the evaluation 

of school staff. 58.6% 37.9% 0.0% 3.4% 

3. Getting parents tdatterid 
pareht/teacher conferences 

regarding their children. 13*8% 17.2% 37.9% 31.0% 

4. Getting parent partici- 
pation in the evaluation 
of their children's class- 
room performance. 27.6% 27,6% 37.9% 6.S% 

5. Getting parents to 
chape rone for school 

activities. 44.8% 24.1% 17.2% 13.8% 

6. Getting parents to par- 
ticipate in thehiring/ 

firing of school staff. 89.7% 10.3% 0.0% 0.0% 

7. Getting parents to attend 
school activities such as 
"open house/ or special 

programs. 17.2% 20.7% 34.5% 27.6% 

8. Getting parents to par- 
ticipate in school budget 

decisions. 37.9% 24.1% 34.5% 3.4% 

9. Getting parents to assist, 
their children with school 

assignments at home. 17.2% 13.8% 34.5% 34.5% 

10. Getting parents to assist 

in classroom instruction. 27.6% 17.2% 48.3% 6.9% 
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Fre- 

ACTIVITIES Never Rarely Sometimes quently 

11. Getting parents to partici- 
pate in activities to train 

them for home tutoring. 24.1% 31.0% 27.6% 17.2% 

12. Setting parents to do school 
public relations work in the 

community. 17.2% 41.4% 31.0% 10.3% 

13. Setting parents to help 
identify community resources 
for the school's education 

program. 13.8% 31 .0% 37.9% 17.2% 

14. Setting parents to assist 
with social activities at 
the school (e .g. .coffees , 

teas, pot-luck suppers). 41.4% 24.1% 24.1% 10.3% 

15. Getting parents to take 
part in school inseryice 

activities with school staff. 27.6% 31.0% 37.9% 3.4 

16. Getting parents to assist 
with the establishment or 

school's educational goals. 17.2% 20.7% 34.5% 27.6% 

17. Getting parents to help 
evaluate the effective- 
ness of school instruc- 
tional programs. 17.9% 28.6% 42.9% 10.7% 

18. Setting parents to help 
identify school need or 

lem areas. 6.9% 34.5% 34.5% 24.1% 



19. Getting parents to visit 
schools to observe class- 
room activities. 17.2% 20.7% 44.8% 17.2% 

20. Getting parents to 
organize volunteer efforts 
to encourage partici- 
pation in schools. 13.8% 27.6% 41.4% 17^2% 
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TABLE 27 

_ STATE EDUCATION AGENCI OFFICIALS' RATINGS OF THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IS OFFERED FOR SPECIFIC PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 
(RANK ORDER) 



Fre- 

Rank Activities Never Rarely Sometimes quently 

1 Getting parents to assist 
their children with school 

assignments at home. 17.9% 14.3% 35^7% 32.1% 

2 Getting parents to attend 
pareht/teacher conferences 

regarding their children. 14.3% 17.9% 39.3% 28.6% 

3 Getting parents to attend 
school activities such as 
"open house or special 

programs. 17.9% 21 .4% 35.7% 25.0% 

Getting parents to assist 
With the establishment of 
school 1 s educational 

goals. 17.9% 21 .4% 35.7% 25.0% 

4 Getting parents to help 
identify school heed or 

problem areas. 7.1% 35.7% 35.7% 21.4% 

5 Getting parents to visit 
schools to observe class- 
room activities. 17.9% 21.4% 46.4% 14.3% 

6 Getting parents to organize 
volunteer efforts to en- 
courage participation in 

schools. 14.3% 28.6% 42.9% 14.3% 

7 Getting parents to help- 
identify contnunity resources 
for the school's education 

program. 14.3% 32.1% 39.3% 14.3% 

8 Getting parents to partici- 
pate in activities to train 

them for home tutoring. ' 25.0% 32.1% 28.6% 14.3% 
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Rank 



Activities 



Fre- 

Never Rarely Sometimes quently 



Getting parents to 
chaperone for school 
activities. 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



Getting parents to help 
e va 1 uate the ef f ecti ve- 
ness of school instruc- 
tional programs. 

Getting parents to assist 
in classroom instruction. 



Getting parents to do 
school public relations 
work in the cormtunity. 

Gett i n g pa rent s t o a ss i st 
with social activities at 
the school (e.g. , coffees, 
teas, pot-luck suppers). 

Gett i ng pa rent pa rt i c i - 
pation in the evaluation 
of their children's class- 
room performance. 

Getting parents to par- 
ticipate in school budget 
decisions. 



Getting parent partici- 
pation in the evaluation 
of school staff. 



17 Getting parents to take 
part i n school i nseryi ce 
activities with school 
staff. 

18 Getting parents involved 
in fund-raising for school 
activities. 

19 Getting parents to partici- 
pate in the hi ring/fi ring 
of school staff. 



46.4% 

18.5% 
28.6% 



60.7% 



25.0% 17.9% 10.7% 



29.6% 44.4% 



17.9% 46.4% 



17.9% 42.9% 32.1% 



42.9% 25.0% 25.0% 



28.6% 28.6% 39.3% 



39.3% 25.0% 32.1% 



35.7% 0.0 



28.6% 32.1% 39.3% 



7.4% 



7.1% 



7.1% 



7.1% 



3.6% 



3.6% 



3.6% 



0.0% 



50.0% 35.7% 14.3% 0.0% 



92.9% 7.1% 0.0% 0.0% 
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TABLE 28 

INDICATION BY SUPERINTENDENTS OF EITHER FORMAL OR INFORMAL 
POLICIES RELATED TO TYPES OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

% With % With 
% With Unwritten Written 
Types of Parent Involvement No Policy Policy Policy 

1. Parent participation in deciH'Jhs 
related to placement of their child 

1n special education pr^ w. 4.1 7.9 88.0 

2. Parent participation in the de- 
velopment of promotion standards 

for their children. 48i3 38.6 15.1 

3. Parent participation 1n decisions 
regarding t'ie retaining of their 
children. 

4. Parent participation 1h parent- 
teacher conferences concerning 
ch1 1 dren ' s progress . 

5. Sending Information home to 
parents about school activities 
at their children's schools. 

6. Informing parents of any viola- 
tions of the district's disci- 
pline policy by their children. 

7. Parent participation 1n deci- 
sions regarding curriculum and 
Instruction matters such as selec 
tlon of teaching materials, 
determining of educational goals, 
selection of teaching strate- 
gies, Bits 

8. Parent participation In the 
organization of parent volunteer 
efforts 1n schools. 

9. Having parents visit the school 
for the purpose of meeting 
school staff. 

0. Parent participation 1n deci- 
sions related to school budget 
matters; 
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16,5 
8.4 
16.1 
4.0 

63.1 
47.6 
29.2 
82.1 



57.8 
54.7 
59.2 
17.0 

26.2 
38.7 
54.7 
13.0 



25.6 
36.9 
24.7 
79.0 

10.8 
13.6 
16.1 
5.0 



% With % With 
% With Unwritten Written 
Types of Parent In vol vement No Policy Policy Policy 

Hi Parent participation in decisions 
regarding the inclusion of certain 
educational programs in their 
schools such as Title I, Head Start, 
Bilingual Education, Basic Skills 

Education, etc. 27.9 24.1 48.0 

12. Having teachers visit parents in 

their homes to get acquainted. 73.1 23.9 2.9 

13. Parent participation in decisions 
regarding school administrative 
decisions such as establishment of 
discipline rules, selection of 

school Instructional periods, etc. 91.4 5.7 2.9 

14* Parent participation in the 

development of a handbook which 
describes the district's educational 
jjhilosbphy; goals; along with 
responsibilities of school staff 
parents, citizens and the com- 
munity. 62.8 25,5 10.7 
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provided technical assistance in this area, and another 36% Indi- 
cated their agency rarely provided such technical assistance* 

At the other end of the scale, responses of state education 
agency personnel were somewhatsimilartb those of superintendents 
and school board presidents. Almost 9356 of these respondents 
indicated that thei r agency never provided technical assi stance 
focused on getting parents to participate in hiring or firing of 
school staff. In addition, 50% Indicated their agency never pro- 
vided technical assistance focused on involving parents in fund 
raising activities. Another 29% Indicated their agency never pro- 
vided technical assistance focused on getting parents to take part 
1n school inservice activities with school staff and approximately 
61% of the state education officials indicated their agency never 
provided technical assistance to get parent participation in the 
performance evaluation of school staff. 

6. Description of Parent Involvement Policies (Part V) 

In Part Five of the questionnaire superintendents and school 

board presidents were asked to Indicate whether their district had 
a formal written policy, an unwritten policy, or no policy at all 
encouraging various types of parent involvement. They were 
presented with 11 descriptions of various types of parent invol ve- 
ment and were asked to Indicate whether their district had a 
policy encouraging those types of activities. 

a. Superintendent s 1 Responses - Of the superintendents 

responding to this survey, 88% indicated their district had a 
written pol fey encouraging parent participation In decisions 
related to placement of their child in special education programs 
(see Table 28 . Approximately 79% of the superintendents indicated 
their district had a written policy informing parents of any 
violations of the district's discipline policy by their children. 
Another 48% indicated they had a written policy encouraging parent 
participation 1n some decisions related to programs in Title I, 
Head Start, bilingual education, or basic skills education. 
Although they indicated strong support for parent involvement con- 
ferences 1n previous sections of the survey, approximately 37% of 
superintendents indicated their district had a written policy 
encouraging parent participation in such conferences. Finally, 
about 25% of the superintendents indicated they had a written 
policy encouraging parent participation in decisions regarding the 
retention of their children at grade level (see Table 29 ). 

In contrast, only 3% of the superintendents* indicated their 
district had a written policy encouraging parent involvement in 
administrative decisions such as setting discipline rules or 
selecting instructional periods, etc. Also only 3% indicated 
their districthad awritten policy asking teachers to visit par- 
ents in their homes to get acquainted. Only 5% indicated their 
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__ TABLE 29_ _ _ 
PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS INDICATING THEIR DISTRICTS 
HAVE POLICIES RELATED TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
(RANK ORDER) 



% With % With 
% With Unwritten Written 
Rank Types of Activities No Policy Policy Policy 

1 Parent participation in decir 
sidhs related to placement of 
their child in special edu- 
cation programs. 4.1 7.9 88.0 

2 Informing parents of any viola- 
tion of _ the. district's discipline 

policy by their children. 4.0 17.0 79.0 

3 Parent participation in some 
decisions regarding the Inclusion 
of certain educational .programs in 
theirschodls such as Title I, 
Head Starts Bilingual Education, 
Basic Skills Education * etc. 

4 Parent participation in parent- 
teacher conferences concerning 
children's progress. 

5 Parent participation in decisions 
regarding the retaining of their 
children. 

6 Sending information home to 
parents about school activities 
at their children's schools. 

7 Having parents visit the school 
for the purpose of meeting 
school staff. 

8 Parent participation in the de- 
velopment of promotion standards 
for their children. 

9 Parent participation In the 

organization of parent volunteer 
efforts 1n schools. 



27.9 
8.4 
16.6 
16.1 
29.2 
46.3 
47.6 



24.1 
54.7 
57.8 
59.2 
54.7 
38.6 
38.7 



48.0 

36.9 

25.6 

24.7 

16.1 

15.1 

13.6 
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% With % With 
% With Unwritten Written 
Rank Types of Activi ties- No Policy Policy Policy 



10 Parent participation in decisions 
regarding curricul urn and instruc- 
tion matters such as selection of 
teaching materials, determining of 
educational goals, selection of 

teaching strategies, etc. 63.1 26.2 10.8 

11 Parent participation in the de- 
velopment of a handbook which 
describes the district's edu- 
cational philosophy^ goals, 
along with responsibilities of 
school staff, parents, citizens 

and the community. 62.8 26.5 10.7 



12 Parent participation in decisions 

related to school budget matters. 82.1 13.0 5.0 



13 Having teachers visit parents in 

their homes to get acquainted. 73.1 23.9 2.9 

14 Parent participation in decisions 
regarding school administrative 
decisions such as establishment 
of discipline rules, selection of 

school instructional periods, etc. 91.4 5.7 2.9 
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district had a policy encouraging parent participation in deci- 
sions related to school budget matters. Approximately 11% of the 
superintendents indicated their district had a written policy en- 
couraging parent participation in _the development of a school 
district handbook describing the district's educational goals and 
philosophy and spelling out the responsibilities of school staff, 
parents and members of the community. 

b. Responses of School Board Presidents - The school 
board presidents, responses were quite similar to those of super- 
intendents (see Table 30 ). Of the group of school board presi- 
dents, approximately 84% indicated their district had a written 

policy informing parents of any violations of the district 1 ^ 

disclpl ine pol icy by their children. Approximately 

their district had a written pol Icy encouraging parent partici- 
pation in decisions regarding the plac^ent of their child in a 
special education programs. In addition, approximately 41% Indi- 
cated they had a written policy encouraging parent participation 
in parent-teacher conferences. Another |3% indicated their dis- 
trict had a written policy encouraging parent parti cipation In 
decisions regarding the inclusion of certain^ educational programs 
in their schools, such as Title I, Head Start, or bilingual edu- 
cation (see Table 31 ). 

In contrast^ only 2% of the school board presidents indicated 
their district had a policy of encouraging parent participation in 
decisions regarding such matters as the establishment of disci- 
pline rules or the selection of school instructional periods. 

Approximately 35S indicated their district had a pol Icy encouraging 
teachers to visit parents in their homes to get acquainted. 
Another 3% i ndi cated t hei r di st ri ct had a wr 1 tten pol 1 cy encour- 

aging participation in decisions related to school budget 

matters. Only 9% of the school board presidents Indicated their 
districthad a written policy encouraging parent participation and 
decisions regarding the curriculum and instruction, such as 
selection of teaching materials, determining educational goals, or 
selection of teaching strategies. Approximately 10% indicated 
their district had a written policy encouraging parent partici- 
pation in the development of a district handbook. 

c. Sta te Education Agency Offi c ials' Res p onses - State 
education agency officials participating' in the survey were asked 
a slightly different question. Although presented with the same 
14 types of parent 1 nyol yement , they were asked whether the state 
department of education had a written, unwritten, or no policy at 

all encouraging e^ch of the types of parent 1 nyol yement at the 

school district level. They were given 4 response choices^ writ- 
ten policy^unwritten policy, no policy at all, or don't know; 
Their responses are shown in Ta b le 32 . 

Of those responding, approximately 93% indicated their state 
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TABLE30 

INDICATION Bf SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
POLICIES RELATED TO TYPES OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



* Wlk % With 
% With Uowrn-feeri Written 
Types of Parent Involvement No Policy Policy Policy 

1. Parent participation in deci- 
slonsrelated to placement of 
their child in special edu- 
cation programs. 12.2 23.1 64.7 

2. Parent participation in the de- 
velopment of promotion standards 

for their children. 55.2 32.1 12.7 

3. Parent participation in decisions 
regarding the retaining of their 

children. 18.4 55*5 28.1 

4. Parent participation 1n pa rent - 
teacher conferences concerning 

children's progress. 8.3 50.3 41.4 

5. Sending Information home to 
parents about school activities 

at their children's schools. 13*3 56.5 30.2 

6. Informing parents of any yidlar 
tlons of the district's discipline 

policy by their children. 2.3 14*1 83.5 

7. Parent participation in decisions 
regarding curriculum and Instruc- 
tion matters such as selection df_ 
teaching material d|tenfi1h1hg of 
educational goals, selection of 

teaching strategies - 9 etc. 66.9 23*9 9.2 

8. Parent participation In the 
organization of parent volunteer 

efforts 1n schools. 44.7 41.4 13.9 

9. Havingparents visit the school 
for the purpose of meeting school 

staff. 30.2 52.8 17.0 

Id. Parent participation 1n decisions 

related to school budget matters. 85.5 11.1 3*4 
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% With % With 
% With Unwritten Written 
Types of Parent Involvement No-Pa l icy Policy Poli c^- 

11. Parent participation in some deci- 
sions regarding the Inclusion of 
certain educational programs 1n 
their schools such as Title I, 
Head Start j Bilingual Education, 

Basic Skills Education, etc. 48.2 19.1 32.8 

12. Having teachers visit parents in 

their homes to get acquainted. 80.3 16.8 2.9 



13. Parent participation 1n decisions 
regarding school administrative 
decisions such as establishment 
of discipline rules, selection of 

school instructional periods, etc. 92.5 5.5 2.0 

14. Parent participation in the de- 
velopment of a handbook which 
describes the district's educa- 
tional phi 1 osophy; goal s ; along 
with responsibilities of school 
staff, parents, citizens and the 

community. 66.0 24.0 10.0 
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TABLE 31 

INDICfiTION_BY_ SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
POLICIES RELATED TO TYPES OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
(RANK ORDER) 



% With % With 
Unwritten Written 




Rank Types of Parent Involvement 

1 Informing parents of any viola- 
tions of the district's disci- 
pline policy by their children, L.3 14.1 83.6 

2 Parent participation 1n deci- 
sions related to placement of 
their child 1ri special edu- 
cation programs 12.2 23.1 64.7 

3 Parent parti cipatibh in parent- 
teacher conferences concerning 

children's progress* 8*3 50.3 41.4 

4 Parent participation frir^ Di- 
llons regarding the Vnc^tiH.lt 
certain educational programs in 
their schools such as Tit'ie I, 
Head Start, Bilingual Education, 

Basic Skills Education, etc. 48.2 19.1 32.8 

5 Sending Infbrmatibhhbme to 
parents about school activities 

at their children's schools. 13*3 56.5 30.2 

6 Parent participation in deci- 
sions regarding the retaining of 

their children. 18.4 55.5 26.1 

7 Having parents visit the school 
for the purpose of meeting school 

Staff. 30.2 52.8 17.0 

8 Parent participation in the 
organization of parent volunteer 

efforts in schools. 44*7 41.4 13.9 

9 Parent participation in the de- 
velopment of promotion standards 

for their children. 55.2 32.1 12.7 
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% With % With 
% With Unwritten Written 
flank Types of Parent Involvement No Policy Policy Policy 



10 Parent participation in the de- 
velopment of a handbook which 
describes the district 1 ^ edu- 
cational philosophy, goal s, 
selection of teaching strate- 
gies, etc. 

11 Parent participation in deci- 
sions regarding curriculum and 
Instruction matters such as 



66.0 24.0 10.0 



sel ect i on of teaching mate- 
rials determining 0* educational 
goals, selection of teaching 

strategies, etc. 66.9 23.9 9.2 

12 Parent participation in deci- 
sions related to school budget 

matters. 85.5 11.1 3.4 

1 3 Haying teachers visit pa in 

their homes to get acquainted. 80.3 16.8 2.9 

14 Parent participation in deci- 
sions regarding school adminis- 
trative decisions such as 
establishment of discipline 
rules, selection of school 

instructional periods, etc. 92.5 5.5 2iS 
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TABIC 32 

INDICATION BY EDUCATION AGENCY OFFICIALS OF EITHER FORMAL 
OR INFORMAL POLICIES RELATED TO TYPES OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



% With % With 

Types of % With Unwritten Written Don't 

Parent Involve ments No Policy . Policy Policy Know 

Parent participation In 

decisions related to 

placement of their child 
In special education 

programs. 0.0 3.3 93.1 3.3 



2. Parent participation In 
the development of pro- 
motion standards for 

their children. 51 .7 17.2 10.3 20.7 



3. Parent participation In 
decisions regarding the 
retaining of their 

of their children. 44.8 34.5 6.9 13.8 



4. Parent participation In 
parent-teacher con- 
ferences concerning 

children's progress. 34.5 31.0 20.7 13.8 



5. Sending Information 
home to parents about 
school activities at 
their children's 

schools. 48.3 27.6 6.9 17.2 



6. Informing parents of 
any violations of the 
district's discipline 
policy by their chil- 
dren. 41.4 10.3 27.6 20.7 



7. Parent participation 
in decisions regarding 
curriculum and instruc- 
tion matters such as 
selection of teaching 
materials f determining 
'Pf fducational goals^ 
jjjjfjtion of teachi ng 

strategies, etc. 39.3 21.4 21.4 17.9 
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Types of 

.Parent Involvement 

~8l Parent participation in 
the organization of 
parent volunteer efforts 
in schools. 

9. Having parents visit the 
school for the purpose 
of meeting school staff. 

10. Parent participation in 
decisions related to 
school budget matters. 

11. Parent participation in 
decisions related to 
school budget matters. 

12* Parent participation in 
some decisions regarding 
the Inclusion of certain 
educational programs in 
their schools such as 
Title I, Head Start, 
Bilingual Education, 
Basic Skills Education, 
etc. 

13. Having teachers visit 
parents in their homes 
to get acquainted. 

14. Parent participation in 
decisions regarding school 
admi ri 1 st r : fe i ve decl s 1 oris 
such as establishment of 
discipline rules, selec- 
tion of school Instruc- 
tional periods, etc. 

15* Parent participation in 
the development of a hand- 
book which describes the 
district's educational 
philosophy; goals; along 
with responsibilities of 
school staff, parents, 
citizens and the com- 
mon 1ty* 



% With % With 

% With Unwritten Written Don't 

No Policy Policy Policy Know 

55.2 13.8 13.8 17.2 

55.2 27.6 6.9 YQ.3 

69.0 17;2 3.4 10.3 
65^5 6.9 10^3 17.2 

24.1 10.3 55.2 10.3 
69.0 13.8 3.4 13.8 

62*1 17;2 6.9 13*8 

v 

55.2 6;9 17;2 20;7 
76 



had a written policy encouraging parent participation 1n decisions 
related to placing of their child in special education programs. 
Approximately 55* Indicated their state had a formal policy en- 
couraging parent participation in decisions regarding the 
Inclusion of certain educational programs in their schools such as 
Title I, Head Start, or bilingual education. 

Almost. 25% indicated their state had a written policy encour- 
aging schools. to Inform parents of any violation of the district's 
discipline policy by their children (see Table 33) . Approximately 
18.5% Indicated their state had a written policy encouraging par- 
ent participation 1ri curriculum and instruction decisions such as 
the selection of teaching materials, determining educational goals 
or selection of teaching strategies^ In addition, 18% Indicated 
their state had a policy encouraging parent participation In par- 
ent-teacher conferences and also had a policy encouraging parent 
participation in the development of a district handbook. 

In contrast, approximately 71% of the state agency officials 
surveyed indicated their state neither had a policy encouraging 
teachers to visit parents in their homes^ nor did they have 
one encouraging each school to keep parents Informed by sending 
but a newsletter or something similar. Approximately 68% of those 
responding indicated their state had no policy encouraging parent 
participation in decisions related to school dget matters. In 
addition, approximately 64% indicated their ie had no policy 
encouraging parent participation in declsji hoarding school 
administrative decisions such as establish it discipline, 
rules, or selection of school Instructional periods. Over 57% of 
those responding indicated their state had no policy encouraging 
parents to visit schools for the purpose of meeting school staff. 

In general , a comparison of responses from the district and 
the state level suggests that there are very few written policies 
encouraging different aspects of parent involvement. Perhaps the 
most prevalent type of written policy focuses on the rights of 
parents :b participate in special education placement decisions 
regarding their own children^ The next most prevalent type of 
policy focuses bh informing parents when their child violates the 
district's discipline pol icy i Except for these two types of 
parent irivblyement^ formal policies focused on Involving parents 
in the school s seemed to be relatively unusual , either at the dis- 
trict or state level . 

7. Breakdown of Item Responses by Demographic Variables 

The items in each part of the questionnaire with the greatest 
variation In response were broken down by demographic variables to 
determine whether differences in response might be linked to con- 
textual or environmental factors. Previous experience In this 
project suggested that environmental variables were more often 
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TABLE 33 

INDICATION BY AGENCY OFFICIALS OF FORMAL POLICIES RELATED 
TO TYPES OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
(RANK ORDER) 



% With % With 
Types of % With Unwritten Written Don't 
Rank Parent Involvement No Policy Policy Policy Know 

1 Parent participation 

in decisions related to 
placement of their child 
in special education 

programs. 0.0 3,6 92.9 3.6 

2 Parent participation 
in some decisions re- 
garding the inclusion 
of certain educational 
programs In their schools 
such as Title I, Head 
Start, Bilingual Edu- 
cation, Basic Skills 

Education, etc. 25.0 10.7 53.6 10.7 

3 Informing parents of 
any violations of the 
district's discipline 

policy by their chil- _ _ 

dreh. 42.9 10.7 25.0 21 .4 

4 Parent participation 
in decisions regarding 
curriculum arid iristrue- 
tibri matters such as 
selection of teaching 
material s, determining 
of educational goals, 
selectibri of teaching 

strategies, etc; 40.7 22.2 18.5 18.5 

5 Parent participation in 
parent-teacher con- 
ferences cbricerriirig 

children's progress. 35.7 32.1 17.9 14.3 
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% With % With 
of % With Unwritten Written Don't 

Rank Parent Involvement No Policy Policy Policy Know 

6 Parent participation 
in the development of 
a handbook which de- 
scribes the district's 
educational philosophy; 
goals, along with 
responsibilities of 
school staff, parents, 
citizens arid the com- 
munity. 57.1 7.1 17.9 17.9 

7 Parent participation 
in the development of 
promotion standards for 

tfifcir children ■ 53.6 14.3 10.7 21 .4 

B Pr rent participation in 
the organization of parent 
volunteer efforts in 

schools. 57.1 14.3 10.7 17.9 

9 Parerit participation 
in decisions regarding 
the. retaining bt their 

children, 46.4 3C « 7.1 14.3 

10 Having parents visit 
the school for the 
purpose of meeting 

school staff. 57.1 25.0 7.1 10.7 

1 1 Parerit participation 
iri decisions regarding 
school administrative 
decisions such as 
establishment of dis- 
cipline rules, selec- 
iori of school instruc- 
tional periods, etc. 64.3 14.3 7.1 14.3 

1 2 Pa rent parti ei pat i bri 

in decisions related to 

school budget matter;. 67.9 7.1 1 17.9 

13 Sending information 
home to parents about 
school activities at 

their children's schools. 50.9 28.6 3.6 17.9 
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Rank Parent 



s of 
Involvement 



% With 
No Policy 



% With 
Unwritten 
Pol ley 



% With 
Written 



Don't 
Know 



14 Each school keeps 
parents informed by 
sending out a news- 
etter or something 
similar* 

15 Having teachers visit 
parents in their homes 
to get acquainted. 



71 .4 



71.4 



14.3 



14,3 



3.6 



3.6 



10.7 



10.7 
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related to response differences than were personal variables; 
Therefore, the Item responses were broken down by state of resi- 
dence and whether respondents described their district as rural, 
suburban, or urban. 

a* Breakdown of Superintendents' Responses by State - 
For the great majority of items on the suryeyj differences In 
superintendents 1 responses were unrelated to their state of resi- 
dence. However, for 16 of the 72 Items, there were significant 
differences. (p. « .Qffli} among respondents In the six states, sug- 
gesting that these differences might be due to differences In the 
states 1 educational policies or procedures; 

In Part One of the survey, superintendents generally dis- 
agreed with the statement that parents should be Involved In the 
job performance evaluation of principals (x _■ 1.71j; However, the 
superintendents from Texas registered the strongest disagreement 
as Indicated by their mean response of 1.60, while the superin- 
tendents from Mississippi gave the same item a rating of 2;18, 
Indicating agreements Superintendents al so disagreed with the 
statement that parents should be involved in the performance 
evaluation of teachers (x = 1.57), but the level of disagreement 
was stronger for superintendents from Louisiana {x * U47) than 
those from Mississippi (x * 1.90). The superintendents from 
Mississippi also had the strongest positive response to the state- 
merit thfct state education agencies should provide guidelines for 
parent Involvement at the district level; The group as a whole 
gave this Item a mean response of 2.50j iodi^T^ng general agree- 
ment with the statement; However^ superb ^ - jts from Texas gave 
1t the lowest rating (x * 2.41) an* t^ss fros* Mississippi again 
gs*e it the highest rating (x * 2<cij. 

There were also differences among the pates in their 
opinions of the usefulness of having parents participating in 
certain school decisions. Using a 5-point rating scale where 1 = 
not useful ♦ 3 * neutral , and 5 - very useful^ superintendents 
indicated they generally felt it was only somewhat useful to 
involve parents in choosing classroom discipline metnods (x * 
2.17), However, the superintendents from Texas gave this type of 
parent involvement the lowest rating among the six states « 
1.98) and their counterparts from Louisiana gave it the highest 
rating (x = £.77). 

Although Vhe s ^erintendents were more positive about the 
usefulness of liivoUing parents in evaluating their own children's 
academic pt^<vess (x » 2.86), this response is ^till below the 
nerval point of 3 on the scale. Agrin f there were significant 
differences among the states with superintendents fro* Arkansas 
giving this item a rating of 2.75, while those from New Mexico 
gave 1t a rating of 3;52; 

Superintendents also gave a rating of 2.86 to the idea of 
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having parents involved in disciplinary decisions affecting their 
own child, bat again there were differences of opinion among the 

states^ The superintendents from Texas gave this type of parent 

involvement a rating of 2;78, as did most of the other states. 
The superintendents from New Mexico gave 1t a rating of 3*83, 
indicating much stronger support for this type of parent involve- 
ment . 

Superintendents across all six states generally agreed about 
the Importance of having parents 1n 5 of the 7 parent Involvement 
roles described In the surv?>^ However, they tended to disagree 
between the states with regard to the Importance of parents in the 
rq\e of Advocate and in the role of 66*1 earner. The mean response 
for all superintendents regarding the parent Advocate role was 
2.99 (slightly less than the mid-point of 3;0), but those from 
Arkansas gave this role a rating of 2.78, while those from New 
Mexico gave It a rating of 3.37. 

As a group, they also gave parents jh the role of eb-learner 
a low rating (x - 2.87), but the superintendents from Texas gave 
it the lowest rating (x = 2.68) while those from Louisiana gave It 
the highest rating among the six states [x = 3.36)i 

Differences among super intendehts 1 responses between the 
states were most evident in Part Four of the questionnaire. Of 
the 20 parent involvement activities presented, there were seven 
on which there were significant differences (p - .8681) among th^ 
responses of superintendents In the six states. Using a 4-pbint 
scale in which 1 _» offered in no schools and 4 = offered in all 
sr^Gs|s, superintendents indicated that across all states, parents 
were rarely asked to participate in the evaluation of school 
staff as indicated by their mean response of 1.13 to this item. 
However, the superintendents from Arkansas gave this Item a much . 
lower rating (x = i.03) than did their counterparts 1h Bklahoma (x 
= 1.24). 

Superintendencs also indicated that few schools in their dis- 
tricts offered activities designed to train parents to become home 
tutors (x ■ 1;56); Again, there was a significant difference 
across states, with respondents from Oklahoma giving this Item a 
mean response of 1.35, while those from Louisiana gave It a 2. 02. 

As a group, the 1200 superintehdesits also indicated that few 
schools in their districts offered parents the opportunity to par- 
\ i pate in inservice activities with school staff (x » l.bo), but 
again there was a difference across states. Superintendents from 
Texas gee this item the lowest response (x - - .47) while those 
from New Mexico gave it the highest (x * 1 ; 93). 

Ihk superintendents indicated that somewhat more schools 
z**GrVi parents the chance to participate in the evaluation of 
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school programs, as Indicate-i by their mean response of 2,?3« 
Here the greatest difference was between the mean respond of the 
superintendents from Louisiana (x * 1.73) arid those f?m R&w 
Mexico (x * 2.45). 

Even more positive was the superintendent respor ss to 
having parents help in the Identification of school neocs tx * 
2.79). Here again the greatest difference appeared to be? between 
the superintendents In Lpu1s1ana t whose mean respbrisewars 2*47^ 
and those from New Mexico, whose mean response was 2*98. 

Another parent activity receiving a moderately positive 
response was that ofhavlng parents assist, with setting the edu- 
cational goals In schools (x = 2.84). The superintendents from 
Louisiana gave this activity a rating of only 2.04, Indicating 
they thought 1t occurred in few schools 1n their districts, while 
the superintendents from Texas gave the same item a rating of 
3.21, which Indicates they thought It happened 1n most schools In 
their districts. 

Finally, having parents observe 1h classrooms was given a 
relatively positive response by the gf^;n of 1209 superintendents 
(x * 3.01 j. Although this activity seemid to be offered In many 
schools In this region, the superintendents 1ri Louisiana gave this 
activity a rating of 2.65, indicating that 1t occurred somewhat 
less frequently than 1n New Mixlco, where the superintendents gave 
this activity a rating of 3.38. 

In _ Part Five of the survey * there was drily one item on which 

there were significant dlfferencss 1n the responses from the six 
states. Using a scale 1n whir?: 1 = no policy, 2 =» unwritten 
policy, and 3 * written policy, the superintendents Indicated that 
their states generally had either no policy or perhaps an un- 
written policy encouraging parents to be included 1ri developing 
promotion standards for children 1n the schools (x = 1.69). Those 
from Mississippi gave the lowest response to this Item (x » 1.50), 
while those from Louisiana gave 1t the highest among the six 
states (x * 2.09). 

b. Breakdown of Su p erintendents' Responses by Type of 
Communit y - The responses of superintendents wsre also examined to 
determine whether, there mi gist be differences between responses 
from rural, suburban and urban districts. The .breakdown of 
responses Indicated there were significant differences (p * .0091) 
among respondents 1 ri these three groups for only 10 of the 72 sur- 
vey Items. This pattern suggests th?t responses generally did hot 
vary according to the type of community where the school district 
1s. 

In Part One of the survey v superintendents generally agreed 

with l:he statement that principals should provide teachers with 

no 




suggestions for working with parents (x = 3.35)* but_ those from 
rural districts gave the item a response of 3. 32, ; while those from 
suburban districts gave 1t a l<S<h arid those from urban districts 
gave 1t a 3*48. This same pattern was repeated on several other 
Items in this. part of the survey. As a group, they agreed that 

teachers should consider working with parents as part of their 

jobs (x = 3.41). Again, those, from rural districts gave the Item 
a low rating (3.37), while those from suburban and urban districts 
gave it a higher rating (3.54 and 3.60, respectively). The whole 
group of superintendents also agreed that teachers should be 
allowed to participation curriculum and instruction decisions in 
their schools (x> 3.38), yet those from rural districts gave the 
Item a lower rating_t3.34) than those from suburban and urban dis- 
tricts (3*44 and 3.59* respectively). 

Although they were less positive about the statement that 
principals should take the initiative in getting parents Involved 
(x = 3.02), ag*1n the superintendents from rural districts gave it 
a lower rating (2.98) and those from suburban and urban districts 
gave the item ratings of 3.17 and 3.20, respectively. Finally, 
they also gave a lukewarm response of 3. 03 to the statement that 
school districts should provide guidelines to help teachers and 
principal a involve parents. Superintendents fi*om rural districts 
gave this 'item the lowest rating (x = 3.00), while those from 
suburban distlcts gave it a rating of 3.16 and those from urban 
dlstlcts gave it a 3.11. 

In Part Four of the survey * there were four riore item?, for 
which the responses varied according to whether the cpmnun!Lj was 
rural , suburban or urban. Again, 1n every case the lowest rating 
came from the rural districts. When asked to estimate how many 
schools involved parents in fund raising activities, respondent*: 
mean response was 3.01, indicating that most schccls involved par- 
ents in this way. The rural superintendents gave this item a 
somev^t lower rating (2.94), while the suburban group gave it a 
ra*~ .j of 3*36 and the urban group gave 1t a rating of 3,12. 



As a group, they Indicated that somewhat fewer school s asked 
parents to organize volunteer efforts (x ? 2.36), and again the 
response of rural superintendents (x = 2.25) was much lower than 
thnt of either the suburban or urban superintendents (2*71 arJ 
2.79, respectively). Still fewer school s ask parents to partici- 
pate in classroom instruction (x = 1.70). As indicated by their 
responses , superintendents estimated that this activity took pi act 
even less nf ten in rural schools (x = 1,65), and comparatively 
more often in suburban schools (x » 1.80) and urban schools (x = 
2.05). Fit illy, one of tht l^st common activities 1n all tVee 
types of school districts wftS involving parents in activities to 
train them for home storing {z * 1.5€), Again the pattern Indi- 
cated such activities were least commcn iii rural school s (x - 
1.50), and more common ;n hot': suburban ant? urbari schools (x * 
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1.69 and 1.82, respectively). 

In Part Five of the survey, superintendents were asked 
whether their district had rib policy, had an informal policy* or 
had a written policy encouraging various types of parent Involve- 
ment. Their respbrises seemed to vary according to type of 
community on only brie Item In this part of the survey. As a 
group, their response of 1.66 indicated that most districts had 
either rid policy* br at best an informal policy encouraging par- 
ents to organize vbluriteer programs in the schocV ^ 1n the 
other breakdowns, the superintendents from rural stmts gave 
this item the lowest response (x « 1.58), while t -t* 
suburban districts gave it a 1.88 and those from uHter* Jistrlcts 
gave it a 2.03. This pattern suggests that urban districts are 
somewhat more likely to have a policy encouraging parent volunteer 
programs than are rural districts; 

e. B reakdown of School Boar d Pre sidents' Responses by 
State s - Responses of the school-board presidents varied according 
to state on only 3 of the 72 items. 

In Part Four of the questionnaire^ they were asked to esti- 
mate how many schools in their districts offered a variety of 
specific parent involvement activities. Using a 4-po1nt scale 1ri 
which 1 * no schools and 4 _» all schools, school board presidents 
Indicated that across all states, parents were asked to sssistiri 
setting the school 's educational goals infew schools (x = 2.23). 
Although those from Louisiana gave this item the lowest mean 
response {1.71) and those from New Mexico gave it the highest 
response (2i5&), there was another Interesting difference 1n the 
response pattern across states. School board presidents from 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi gave this Item mean responses 
ranging from 1.71 to 1,87, while those from New Mexico, Oklahoma 
arid Texas gave it much higher responses which ranged from 2.30 to 
2c50* As a group, the school board presidents gave a much higher 
response when asked how many schools asked parents to visit the 
school to observe classroom activities (x * 2.74). Those from 
Louisiana tended to give this question the lowest response (x = 
2*32) „ while those from New Mexico and Texas gave it responses of 
2c98 arid 2.97, respectively. 

In Part Five, their responses varic-a sccording to state on 
only brie Item. When asked whether 1;heir districts had any policy 
encouraging parent participation in decisions about Including com- 
pensatory programs in their schools ^the mean response across all 
states was 1.85 c Indicating that most had either- ro policy or an 
Informal policy. The lowest response (x » 1.60} came from the 
school board presidents of Te^as* whi?e the highest came from 
I*tt1s1*ria_(x » 2.16) and Mississippi (2.13). This pattern sug- 
gests that fewer districts In Texas have c policy which encourages 
this typ* of parent involvement. 
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d. Breakdown of School Board Presidents 1 Responds by 
Type of cOmmuhTty - The responses of school board presidents were 
also exi^ned to determine whether there might be differences, 
between responses from rural, suburban arid urban districts* The 
breafctf v if respbrises indicated there were significant dif- 
ferences (p * .0001) among respondents in these three groups for 
only 2 of the 72 survey items * Apparently, school board presi- 
dents 1 responses generally did not vary according to the type of 
cbiiimuriity where the school district is* 

In Part Four of the survey* school board presidents were 
asked to estimate hbW many schools 1ri_their districts asked par- 
ents to organize volunteer efforts* The mean response for the 
whole group Was_2*35, Indicating that few schools involved parents 
in this way -. The response of rural board presidents (x = 2.23} 
was much lower than that of either the suburban or Urban superin- 
tendents (2*79 arid 2*61, respectively). 

There was a similar pattern of responses in Part Five, When 
asked whether their district Had a policy encouraging parents to 
help organize vol uriteer efforts* the mean response of the group 
was li69, Indicating that Jibst districts bad either rib such 
policy, or at best, an informal policy* School board presidents 
from rural districts again gave this item a lower response f x> 
1*59) than did Either those from suburban districts (x * 2.07), or 
from urban districts (x = 1*93). 

B i Ar ysis of Correlations Among Responses to Items 

Two sets of correlation matrices Were produced in order to 
identify possible patterns between the responses to items on the 
questionnaire. Firsts matrices were produced which showed 
correlations among item responses within each part of the survey. 
Second , matrices were produced which showed correlations between 
item responses in brie part of the survey with responses to items 
in another parti 

The most interesting result of these analyses was the dis- 
covery that there Was a pattern of moderately stror^ correlation: 
between responds to Part Hve (Policies) and iespbns^s to a 
number 6f HWs in other pt>rts of the survey questionnaire. T * t6 
was a strong pattern of positive correlations between tfif 
questions asfcirig about district policies encouraging parent 
involvement arid a variety of questions asking abort att1r:d£s arid 
current practices* 

In brcer to further examine this pattern of responses, a mean 
response rating for all the policy items was gerierated for each 
super int^ndsnt arid for each school board presidents The mea* 
respons rating (policy rating) for this section Was the'* us«ad to 
create three groups: those with low incidence of parent 
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Involvement policies, those with moderate or mixed policies, and 
those who reported that their disticts had a relatively high 
number of parent involvement policies. This grouping procedure 
was performed for both the survey of superintendents and the 
survey of school board presidents .Next, the responses to items 
in Parts One through Four were examined using one-way analysis of 
variance to determine whether there might be differences across 
the three groups. 



a. Comparison of S u perintendents 1 Respons es^ from Districts 
wlth-Hl^ Medium and Low Mean Policy Rat ings - Superintendents 
from districts with the highest policy ratings (n=392) reported 
significantly more positive attitudes (p. *.01) towards parent 
involvement than those in the low group |n=330} • In Part One c- 
the survey, they more s trongly ag reed with statements that (1) 
teachers need training to wort with parents, (2) teachers should 
provide parents with idear about helping children with homework t 
(3) teachers should be responsible for parent involvement, (4) 
teachers should participate in curriculum and instruction deci- 
sions at their schools^ 15) parents should_have_ input into 
curriculum and instruction decisions, (6) parents should be 
involved in administrative decisions, (7) principals should tafts 
the initiative to get parents involved, (8) principals should give 
* teachers suggestions for working with parents, {9} school dis- 
tricts should provide their principals and teachers with guide- 
lines to help them work with parents, and (10) state education 
agencies should suggest guidel ' ies for parent involvement at the 
district level . 

Superin tenders *r^i_disc/icts with high parent involvement 
policy ratings also were more favorable in responding to the Items 
in Part Two, which asked how useful it would be to Involve parents 
in specific sche' \ decisions. Analysis of variance procedures 
indicated a significant difference between the high, medium and 
low groups oh 10 of 11 items in this part of the survey c Super- 
intendents from the high gripp were consistently more pas^t ive 
about the usefulness of involving parents in JecfsTBris "al^ut (I) 
the amount of hcr^work to be assigned, (2) choosing classroom 
discipline methoas, |3] selecting teaching mate-Hal?, (4) placing 
tfieir own children w special programs, 15} evalutlng how well 
thel r own children are learning, (6) making discipline decisions 
involving their own child, (7j deciding how much emphasis should 
be placed or* various curriculum components, (8}p5snn1ng for school 
desegregation, (9) determining priorities for_th* school budget, 
and (|0) hiring principals and teachers, . AUhough the difference 
was not statistically significant, those .in the high group also 
gave a more favorable response to the_ usefulness of Involving 
perehts in decisions about firing principals and teachers. 

In Part Three, there were no signlficant^dlfferences in the 
responses of the high, medium and low policy rating groups with 
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regard to the importance of the t raditional parent involvement 
roles of Audience, School Supporter or Home Tutor. Apparently the 
superintendents were in agreement about the importance of having 
parents play these roles. However * there were significant dif- 
ferences in their ratingof the .rolls of Advocate* Co-Learher* 
Decision Maker and Paid School Staff. Superintendents in the high 
group consistently saw these roles as more important than did 
their counterparts in the low group. 



In Part Four, superintendents were asked to indicate the 
proportion of schools in their districts which offers jh 
different parent involvement activities. When t^se rcspsases 
were broken down by high, medium and low poli" ting > there 
were significant differences (p.= .01) among hree groups on 
15 of the 20 activities, with those in the high group consistently 
giving the highest responses . 

There were significant differences in the extent to which 
these parent activities were offered in elementary schools. 
Superintendents from districts with a high policy rating (having 
more policies encouraging parent involvement) also reported that 
more of the elementary schools in their districts asked parents to 
(!) hold I fund-raisers, (2) assist with school social activities* 
(3) visit the school s to observe classroom activities, (4) par- 
ticipate in evaluating their own child's classroom perfonnance* 
(5) participate in classroom instruction * (6) take part in inserv- 
ice training with school staff, (7) assist in setting the school's 
educational goals, (8 j_ help evaluate school staff * (9) help evalu- 
ate school programs, (10) help identify school needs* (11) do 
public relations work for the school in the coninunity* (12) 
identify community resources for the school* (13) organize other 
parents in a volunteer program, (14) participate in school budget 
decisions, and (15) even offered training to parents in home 
tutoriny. This pattern of responses _>uggests there is a positive, 
relationship between the existence of district policies and actual 
implementation c* a wide range of parent involvement activities. 
Both traditional and non- traditional parent involvement activ- 
ities were reported as more widely offered in the elementary 
schools of districts having more policies encouraging parent 
in vol vement • 

There were he significant differences between t** three 
groups of super intendints Tn describing how Widespread were the 
practices of (1) parents attending parent-teicner conferences* (2) 
parents attending "open hojse" activities* (3) parents chaperoning 
school activities (these activities reported as offered in "most 
schools"), and (4) parents participating in hiring and firing 
school staff (reported as offered in no schools). 
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b. Response Comparisons of School Board Presidents Jrom 
D1stricts""w|tn Hlghj Medium and Low Policy Ratings - When 
responses of school board presidents were broken down by the 
policy rating of each district, there were fewer items showing 
significant differences than in the corresponding data from super- 
intendents. In Part One of the survey, there were no signifies 
differences among the three groups (High, Medium and Low Policy 
Rating) In their responses to 17 of the 20 Items. There were 
si gn 1 f 1 cant d 1 f f grences i p > .= ,01) in response to the statements 
that (1) the professional training of teachers should be expanded 
to Include courses on working with parents, (2) parents should be 
Involved in some curriculum and Instruction decisions, and (3) 
school districts should provide guidelines to help teachers and 
principals involve parents. In each case, those from districts 
with high policy ratings (ri = 183) gave a mbrcLjybsitive response 
(indicating agreement) than did those from districts with low 
policy ratings (n = 235). 

In responding to Part Two of the survey, school board presi- 
dents were again quite similar in their responses regardless of 
whether their district had a high, medium or low level of parent 
Involvement policies. Of the 11 items, there was a significant 
difference among these. groups with respect to only 11 Those from 
districts with high policy ratings saw parent Involvement H dis- 
cipline decisions Involving their own children as significantly 
more useful than did their counterparts from districts with low 
policy ratings. 

When looking at school board presidents 1 ratings of 7 
different parent involvement roles 1h Part Three, there were m 
significant differences between thoso from districts with hlgRT 
medium and low policy ratings. Again, th1 s pattern 1s somewhat 
different than that found 1ri the responses of superintendents. 

However* in Part Four there were significant differences 
between the three groups in responding to 14 of 20 items. This 
pattern 1s very similar to that found with superintendents. Those 
from districts with high policy ratings consistently reported that 
a higher proportion of elementary schools In their districts 
involved parents in (1) attending parent teacher conferences, (2) 
visiting the school to observe class, (3) evaluating their own 
cbild^s classroom performance, (4) chaperoning school activities, 
(5) helping with classroom Instruction, (6) learning to become 
home tutors, (7) attending 1nserv1ce training with school staff, 
(8) evaluating school programs, (9) doing public relations work 
for the school, (10) Identifying school needs, (ll)helpjng to set 
the schools 1 s educational goals, (12) identifying community 
resources for the school and (13) organizing parent volunteer 
efforts, (14) helping to make school budget decisions. 

In contrast, there were no signific a nt differenc es 1n their 
estimates of the proportion of schools offering parent involvement 
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in holding fund raisers for the school, attending "open house" 
activities at the school, assisting with social activities at the 
school* and helping their children with assignments at home. 
Regardless of policy rating level , these activities were reported 
as being fairly common in the elementary schools. There were also 
no significant differences across the three groups with regard to 
two fairly uncommon parent involvement activities: participating 
in the performance evaluation of school staff and participating in 
hiring or firing of school staff. These activities were reported 
as practically never being offered in the elementary schools, 
regardless of parent involvement policies. 

In summary, the most consistent pattern inthe analyses of 
both superintendents 1 arid school board presidents* responses is 
that school districts reported as haying more policies encouraging 
parent involvement are also described as implementing more parent 
involvement activities in the schools^ This result^ together with 
the positive response given the statements that state and local 
education agencies should provide guidelines for parent involve- 
ment^ suggests the importance of having policies which encourage 
involving parents in the schools. 
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D. SUMMARY AND. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 



This survey was directed at three groups of educational policy 
makers: district superintendents* district scTdt i b< :;-<i presi- 
dents, and state education agency officials. The sc;;sr1ntendents 
and school board presidents were given a paraiiel si *viy whleh 
asked about their attitudes toward specific aspect - parent 
involvement, about current. practices Of Involving grants 1n their 
schools, and about any district policies which enrcuraged specific 
types of parent Involvement. Selected state education agency 
officials were also asked about their attitudes tbwcrd specific 
aspects of parent involvement. Instead of asking abort district 
practices, they were asked whether their state department of educa- 
tion provided technical assistance related to specific activities 
in the area of parent Involvement. Also, the state education 
agency officials were asked about state level policies which 
encouraged districts to Implement specific types of parent involve- 
ment. 

in Part One of the survey, respondents were asked to irid-^ate 

whether they agreed or disagreed with twenty statements abaut oar- 
ent Involvement. Although there was variation 1n response wUnlri 
all three groups, the mean response for each of the groups tended 
to be quite similar for many of the statements. In general , they 
jigreed most strongly with statements that teachers should provide 
-garents with ideas about helping with homework, teachers should 
Consider parent Involvement part of their job, and teachers should 
be Included In curriculum and Instruction decisions, and principals 
should provide teachers with suggestions for working with parents 
(see Table 34 ). However, 1t should be noted that the response of 
state education agency officials tended to be more positive than 
either the responses of the superintendents or those of school 
board presidents. 

There was also great similarity in the negative responses 6f 
all three groups. They all strongly disagreed with statements that 
parents should be Involved 1n administrative decisions, or In the 
performance evaluation of either teachers or principal?.. 

There was some disagreement among the three groups 1ri that 
superintendents felt more strongly that parents needed training in 
order to be Involved 1n school decisions* School board presidents 
felt more strongly that parents should take the Initiative 1n 
getting Involved 1n the schools. The state education agency 
officials felt more strongly that the district should provide 
guidelines for both the principals arid the teachers to help them 
Involve parents 1n the schools. 

_. In Part Two all three groups of respondents were asked to 
evaluate the usefulness Of having parents Involved in eleven school 
decisions. All three groups had a mean response across the eleven 
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TABLE 34 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS STRONGLY AGREED WITH THESE STATEMENT:' 



Superintendents 
(n - 1,200) 


Mean 


Teachers should provide, parents with 
Ideas about helping with school 
assignments. 


3.50 


Teachers should consider working with 
parents as part of their jobs. 


3.41 


Teachers should be Included In curric- 
ulum and Instruction decisions In 
schools. 


3.38 


Prlnc i pa 1 s _ s hoy 1 d _ p ro v 1 de_ t ea cher s 
with suggestions for working with 
parents. 


3.35 


Parents need to be trained before they 
are Involved In school decision 
making. 


3.08 



School Board 
Presidents (n - 664) 


1 -vm 


i trainers siiuu i u pruv i ae parent 5 w i tn 

Ideas about helping with school 
assignments. 


3.47 


Teachers should consider working with 
parents as part of their jobs. 


3.32 


Principals should provide teachers 
with suggestions for working with 
parents. 


3.29 


Teachers should be Included In curric- 
ulum and Instruction decisions In 
schools. 


3.23 


Parents should take the Initiative for 
getting Involved In the schools. 


3.11 



STATE AGENCY OFFICIALS STRONGLY AGREED WITH THESE STATEMENTS 



State Education 
Agency Officials (n = 30) 



Mean 



Teachers should be included In curriculum and Instruc- 
tion decisions In the schools. 

Teachers should provide parents with Ideas about helping 
with school assignments. 

Principals should provide teachers with suggestions for 
working with parents. 

Teachers should consider working with parents as part of 
jobs. 

School districts should provtite^guldellnes to help prin- 
cipals and teachers Involve Ep'ffts. 



3.77 
3.60 
3.57 
3.47 
3.33 



Items of about 3,0, the mid-point of the scale. However, there was 
also a distinct pattern of high arid low responses which was quite 
similar across the three respbriderit groups. 

They each thought parent involvement would be most useful in 
making placement decisions about placing their children in special 
education, in evaluating their own child's progress in school, or 
in disciplinary decisions regarding their own children (see Table 
35). They were also relatively positive about involving parents in 
the more community-oriented decisions related to planning for 
school desegregation. All three groups were somewhat "[ess enthusi- 
astic about the value of having parents involved in curriculum and 
instruction decisions such as selecting teaching materials, 
determining the amount of homework to be. assigned, or selecting 
classroom discipline methods* Again, superintendents, school board 
presidents* arid state education agency official s generally agreed 
that parent involvement in administrative decisions such as setting 
priorities for the school budget and hiring or firing school staff 
was the least useful way to involve parents 

^* 

O In Part Three of the survey, each group of policy makers were 

>~ asked to evaluate which parent Involvement roles were most im- 
portant for effective schools. As shown in Table 36 , there was 
agreement between. all three groups of policy makers that having 
parents in the role of Audience arid in the role of Home Tutor with 
their children was most important for effective schools. 

There was also considerable agreement across the three groups 
that parents in the roles of Paid School Staff or eb-learners were 
least important of the roles presented, although the ratings of the 
state education agency officials were considerably more positive 
than those of the superintendents or school board presidents. 

There was some disagreement among the three groups about the 
importance of having parents in the role of Decision Maker. Super- 
intendents and school board presidents tended to give this role a 
much lower rating than did the state education agency officials. 
This indicates that local policy makers see the Decision Maker role 
as much less important in making schools more effective, or perhaps 
more threatening to their own professional role than do education 
agency officials. 

In Part Four of the survey, superintendents and school board 
presidents were asked to indicate how many schools in their dis- 
trict offered each of twenty different parent involvement activ- 
ities. However, the education agency officials were asked to indi- 
cate how often their agency provided technical assistance activ- 
ities related to each of these same parent involvement activities. 

Iri order to compare the relative responses of superintendents, 
school board presidents arid state education agency officials, mean 
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TABLE 35 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS THOUGHT PARENT INPUT WOULD BE MOST 
USEFUL IN THESE SCHOOL DECISIONS 



Superintendents (n - 1,200) 


Mean 




School Board Presidents (n - 664) 


Mean 


Placement decisions 1n Special Edu- 
cation. 


2.95 




Evaluating their own children's 
learning. 


2.86 


Evaluating their own children's 
learning. 


2.86 




Placement decisions In Special Edu- 
cation.. 


2.78 


Discipline decisions affecting their 
child. 


2.86 




Discipline decisions affecting their 
child. 


2.76 


Planning for school desegregation. 


2.79 




Planning for school desegregation. 


2.45 


Determining amount of homework 
1 assigned. 


2.43 




Determining amount of homework 
assigned. 


2.26 



STATE EDUCATION AGENCY OFFICIALS THOUGHT PARENT INPUT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL 
IN THESE SCHOOL DECISIONS 



State Agency Officials (h * 30 


Mean* 


Planning for school desegregation. 


3.83 


Discipline decisions affecting their 
child. 


3.62 


Placement decisions In Special Edu- 
cation. 


3.48 


Determining amount of homework 
assigned. 


3.38 


Evaluating their own children's 
learning. 


3.00 
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TABLE 36 

PARENT I NVOLV EMENT ROLE S _CDNS t pE"8EP_Mp S Y. IMPORTANT IN MAKING SCHOOLS MORF EFFECTIVE* 
ACCORDING TO SUPERINTENDS ANO SCHOOL BOARO PRESIDENTS 



Superintendents (n • 1,200) 


Mean 




School Board Presidents (n * 664) 


Mean 


Audience 


4.34 




Audience 


A AH 


Home Tutor 


4.16 




Home Tutor 


4.27 


School Supporter 


3.78 




School Supporter 


3.97 


Decision Maker 


3.15 




Advocate 


3.17 


Advocate 


2.99 




Decision Maker 


3.14 


Paid School Staff 


2.95 




Co- Learner 


2.86 


Co-Learner 


2.87 




Paid School staff 


2.85 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES CONSIDERED MOST IMPORTANT IN MAKING SCHOOLS MORE EFFECTIVE* 
ACCORDING TO STATE EntfCATIflN AGENCY OFFICIALS 



State Education 
Agency Officials (n • 30) 



Audience 
Home Tutor 
OecJslon Mak »r 
School Supporter 
Advocate 

Paid School Staff 
Co- Learner 



Mean 



4.39 
4.32 
4.11 
3.93 
3.82 
3.54 
3.54 



♦Using a 5-poTnt scale where 1 » Not Important and 5 - Very Important. 
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scores were calculated for each of the activities and they were 
ranked according to these means. The parent involvement activities 
most likelyto be offered in the schools according to superintend- 
ents and school board presidents are shown 1n Table 37 . These most 
common parent involvement activities correspond to the most tradi- 
tion a l roles for parents in the schools. Although their responses 
are somewhat different, the education agency officials indicated 
that their technical assistance efforts also were most commonly 
related to those activities corresponding to traditional parent 
involvement roles. However, these officials also indicated their 
agencies were often involved in technical assistance focused on 
getting parents to assist with the establishment of school educa- 
tional goals. This activity was riot likely to be offered in the 
schools according to superintendents arid school board presidents in 
this survey. 

The parent involvement activities least likely to be offered 
in the schools according to the superintendents arid school board 
presidents are shown in Table 38. Again, there is a strong simi- 
larity between the responses of the superintendents and those of 
school board presidents. The five activities rated as least likely 
to be offered in the schools are those which involve parents in 
hiring or firing decisions, in the performance evaluation of school 
staff, or in school budget decisions. Also listed as unlikely 
activities for parent participation are activities to train parents 
as home tutors, or activities in which parents assist in some way 
with classroom instruction. 

According to the education agency officials, the parent in- 
volvement activities least likely to be the topic of technical 
assistance included parent participation in hiring and firing deci- 
sions, parent participation in performance evaluation of school 
staff, parent participation in fund raising activities for the 
schools ^ parent participation in school budget decisions, and par- 
ent participation in school iriservlce activities. A comparison of 
the responses of all three groups as shown in Table 38 , indicates 
that parent involvement activities corresponding to the role of 
decision maker are not only least common in the schools but also 
least likely to be the topic of technical assistance activities 
offered by the state education agency. 

In Part Six of the survey, superintendents and school board 
presidents were asked if their district had either unwritten or_ 
written policies encouraging various types of parent involvement 
activities. The state education agency officials were csked 
whether thsir agency had either unwritten or written policies 
encouraging the same parent involvement activities at the district 
level in their states. 

In generals a comparison of responses from the district arid 

state level suggests that there are f*w written policies encour- 
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TABLE 37 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES MOST LIKELY TO BE OFFERED IN THESCHOOLS* 
ACCOROING TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOt BOARD PRESIDENTS 



Superintendents (n - l t 20O) 


Mean 




School Board Presidents (n - 664) 


Mean 


Parents attending school activities 
such as "open house" or other programs. 


3.79 




raieiiis anient! iny scnuoi activities SUCn 

as "open house " or other programs. 


3.70 


Parents attending parent-teacher con- 
ferences regarding their children. 


3.56 




Getting parents to asssist their chil- 
dren with school assignments at home. 


3.43 


Parents assisting their children with 
school assignments at home. 


3.42 




parent s attendl ng paren t-te acher con- 
ferences regarding their children. 


3.40 


Getting parents to chaperone for school 
activities. 


3.31 




Getting parents to chaperone for school 
activities. 


3.34 


social activities as pot-lock sappers, 
coffees, etc. 


3.30 




Getting parents to assist with such 
social activities as pot-luck suppers, 
coffees, etc. 


3.27 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES MOST LIKELY TO BE THE TOPIC OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE* 
OFFERED BY STATE EDUCATION AGENCY OFFICIALS 



___ State Education ___ 
Agency Officials (n * 30) 


Mean 


**t1ng__pafen_t^ 

conferences regarding their children. 


2.86 


Getting parents to assist their children 
with school assignments at home. 


2.86 


Getting parents to help Identify school 
needs or problem areas. 


2.76 


Getting parents to attend school activ- 
ities such as "open house 1 * or other 
programs; 


2.72 


Getting_parents_to_ass1st with the 
establishment of school educational goals. 


2.72 
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TABLE 38 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES LEAST LIKELY TO BE OFFERED IN THE SCHOOtS 
ACCORDING TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 



Superintendents (n « 1 f 200) 



Participation In decisions about 
hiring/firing of school staff. 

Participation In evaluation of school 
staff. 

Participation in school budget deci- 
sions. 

Parentparticipation In activities to 
train them for home tutoring. 

Parents assisting In classroom Instruc- 
I tlon. 



Mean 



1.03 
1.13 
1.32 
1.56 
1.71 



School Board Presidents (h = 664} 



Mean 



Participation In decisions about 
hiring/firing of school staff. 1.04 

Parent participation In the evaluation 
of school staff. i .19 

Parent participation In school budget 
decisions. 1 .28 

Parent participation In activities to 
train them for home tutoring. 1.48 

Parents assisting in classroom instruc- 
tion. 1.56 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES LEAST LIKELY TO BE THE TOPIC OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
OFFERED BY AGENCY PERSONNEL TO THE SCHOOLS 



State Education 
Agency Officials (n » 30) 


Mean 


Parent participation In decisions about 
hlrlhg/flrlhg school staff. 


1.10 


Parent participation in evaluation of 
school staff. 


1.48 


Parent participation In fund raising 
activities for the school. 


1.66 


Parent participation In school budget 
decisions. 


2.03 


Parent participation In school Inservlce 
activities with school staff. 


2.17 
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aging different aspects of parent involvement (see Table 39 ), Per- 
haps the most prevalent type of written policy focuses on the 
rights of parents to participate in placement decisions regarding 
their own children. The next most prevalent type of policy seems 
to be that which focuses on informing parents when their child 
violates the district's discipline policy. Except for these two 
types of parent involvement, formal policies focusing on involving 
OP? rents in. some aspect of the school seemed to be rel atively 
^uncommon, either at the district or the state level. 

In addition to these two types of parent involvement, the next 
most common policy encouraging parent involvement at either the 
district or state level was a policy focused on encouraging parent 
participation in decisions regarding educational programs such as 
Title I, Head Start, bilingual education, or basic skills educa- 
tion. 

There was also considerable agreement among the three groups 
with regard to parent-teacher conferences. Approximately 37% of 
the superintendents and 41% of the school board presidents indi- 
cated their districts had policies encouraging parents to partici- 
pate in parent-teacher conferences concerning their child's 
progress. In contrast, about 18% of the education agency officials 
indicated that their state had a written policy encouraging parents 
to attend these parent-teacher conferences. 

Almost 19% of the education agency officials indicated their 
state had a policy encouraging parent participation in decisions 
regarding curriculum and instruction matters such as selection of 
teaching materials, determining educational goals, and selecting 
teaching strategies. In contrast, less than 11% of the superin- 
tendents indicated their district had such a policy, and approxi- 
mately 9% of the school board presidents indicated they had such a 
policy in their district * 

In summary, it seems that at the state level , policies related 
to parent involvement focused on getting parents invol ved in place- 
ment decisions involving their children, getting parents Involved 
in decisions regarding the inclusion of compensatory education pro- 
grams in their schools, and making sure that parents are informed 
of any violations of the district's discipline policy by their 
children. At thedi strict level, policies encouraging parent 
involvement also focused on getting parents involved in parent- 
teacher conferences concerning their child^s progress. In this 
region, it seems uncommon for there to be policies at either the 
state or district level which encourage parent involvement in 
either curriculum and instruction decisions or in administrative 
decisions in the school s* 
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PERCENTAGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

INDICATING THEIR DISTRlCTS_HAV|_PQticitS 
ENCOURAGING PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



TABLF 39 



Rank Types of Parent Involvement 


% With 

Written 

Policy 


1 Parent participation in place- 
went of their child In special 
education programs. 


88.0 


2 Informing parents of violations 
of discipline policy by their 
children. 


79.0 


3 Parent participation In deci- 
sions regarding educational 
programs such as Title 1, Head 
Start, etc. 


48.0 


4 Parent participation in parent- 
teacher conferences. 


36.9 


5 Parent participation in decisions 
regarding the retaining of their 
children. 


25.6 



.PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 
INDICATING THEIR DISTRICTS HAVE POLICIES 
ENCOURAGING PARENT INVOLVEHFNT 



_ INDICATION M STATE AGENCY OFFKT At S OF POLICIES 
ENCOURAGING PARENT INVOLVEMENT AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 



Rank 



Types of Parent Involvement 



1 Parent participation In placement of their 
child In special education programs. 

2 Parent participation In decisions regarding 
educational programs such as Title I, Head 
Start, etc. 

3 Informing parents of violation of discipline 
by their children. 

4 Parent participation In decisions regarding cur- 
Mculum and Instruction such as selection of 
teaching materials, determining educational 
goals, etc. 

5 Parent part icipation in p arent. teacher conferences. 



% With 

Written 

Policy 



92.9 

53.6 
25.0 

18.5 
17.9 



Rank Types of Parent Involvement 


% With 

Written 

Policy 


1 Informing parents of violations 
of discipline policy by their 
children; 


83.6 


2 Parent participation In place- 
ment of their child In special 
education programs. 


64.7 


3 parent participation In parent - 
teacher conferences. 


41.4 


4 Parent participation in deci- 
slpnsregardlng educational 
programs such as Title 1, Head 
Start, etc. 


32.8 


5 Sending Information home to 

parents about school activities. 


30.2 
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E. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

the focus of the original survey was to ask about parent In- 
volvement training 1n the teacher preparation curriculum for ele- 
mentary school teachers* Educators In colleges and universities 
with teacher training programs 1n the SEDL six-state region were 
asked about their attitude towards parent involvement In schools; 
and they were asked 1f any type of parent Involvement training was 
Integrated into their teacher training program. We also asked If 
they personally taught parent involvement 'in any way 1ri their 
courses with elementary education majors. 

Teacher educators in the six-state region responded favorably 
to the general idea of having parent involvement 1n schools. How- 
ever* most indicated parent involvement training was riot really a 
component in the curriculum for elementary school teachers at 
their colleges, This appears to confirm findings by Rutherford 
and Edgar (1979) who report that the omission of parent involve- 
ment training from teacher education curriculum was quite common. 
Of those who reported that they addressed parent involvement in 
their teaching, only a few taught a course or even a module on the 
topic. Most indicated that they tried to weave parent involvement 
into their courses when it seemed relevant. 

The results of the first survey indicated that teacher educa- 
tors were open to the idea of parent involvement in the schools, 
although they actually did riot spend much time teaching elementary 
education majors about working with parents. Apparently, though, 
teacher educators who did provide parent involvement instruction 
as part of their classes were consistently more positive about 
parent irivblvemerit in education and about parent involvement be- 
coming part of teacher training than the group as a whole 
(Stallworth, Williams, 1980). 

However, it was riot clear whether their support of parent in- 
volvement included all types of parent involvement activities. 
This question was partially answered when teacher educators were 
asked whether parents should have either input or shared responsi- 
bility for a variety of school decisions. Their responses indi- 
cated that teacher educators as a group did not see parent in- 
volvement as a means of allowing parents to share authority in 
school decisions^ While they have positive feelings about parents 
having more input into such decisions, teacher educators would not 
give parents any power in the decision-making process (Stallworth 
and Williams, 1980). 

The second arid third surveys in this series were designed to 
assess attitudes and current practices towards parent involvement 
among elementary teachers and principals. _ In order to address the 
problem of multiple interpretations of the term "parent involve- 
ment," questions were added which asked about specific types of 
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parent involvement roles and act ivities . In addition to asking 
them about their general attitudes towards parent involvement in 
the school I* teachers and principals were also asked to indicate 
what specific ways parents could best be involved. 

To tie their responses to the preyioussuryey of teacher edu- 
catorSi the teachers and principals were also asked whether they 
thought parent involvement should be included as part of teacher 
training, andwhether their own college preparation had included 
this topic. Finally, they were asked to describe the extent of 
current parent involvement activities in their schools. This pro- 
vided information about which parent involvement activities were 
most common in the schools, and allowed a comparison of teachers 1 
arid principals 1 attitudes with current practices. 

In responding to the survey, both teachers and principals 
gave a strong, favorable response to general questions about the 
value arid importance of parent involvement in the schools. Their 
answers were very similar to those obtained from teacher edu- 
cators. However -> this apparent consensus, about the importance of 
involving parents was clarified by examining their responses to 
the more specific questions. Both teachers and principals favored 
the concept of parent involvement, but they much preferred that 
parents be involved as recipients of information from the school 
(the Audience roleh as volunteers and supporters of school pro- 
grams (the School Supporter role), or as tutors working with their 
own children at home (the Home Tutor role). These roles are typi- 
cally viewed as the more traditional ways of involving parents in 
schools arid education. 

Teachers and principals were less positive about the value of 
having parents involved in less traditional roles such as being 
advocates for their children (the Advocate role], attending in- 
service training with school staff (the Cp-learner roleh or par- 
ticipating in various school decisions (the Decision Maker role). 



In summary, both principals and teachers favored increased 
parent in vol vement 1n the schools^ but both groups preferred this 
1nvol vement to be in the traditional ways parents have supported 
school efforts. Although a small number of both teachers and 
principals supported the parent roles which involved sharing power 
in the schools, a substantial majority of both groups did not see 
this type of parent Involvement as valuable. 

These attitudes appear to be out of step with the reports 
that parents are now rejecting the "old, assigned" irivolyment 
roles andj Instead, are becoming more interested in having ah 
active voice in schools (Steinberg, 1979; Rioux, 1980; Hubbell , 
1979; Davles* 1981). 

In describing current practices, both teachers and principals 
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reported that their schools did hot currently sponsor a wide vari- 
ety of parent involvement activities. Their descriptions of 
current practices corresponded somewhat to their own preferences 
in that the traditional parent involvement activities were appar- 
ently much more widespread than those which called on parents to 
participate in any educational decisions. 

The surprising pattern in these results was the fact that 
even the most traditional - 9 accepted types of parent involvement 
activities were reported as being atypical of current school prac- 
tices. Although both groups supported traditional types of parent 
involvement, they indicated such activities were seldom imple- 
mented in their own school s. 

The responses. from teachers and principals appear to support 
the content ion by Dobson and Dobson (1975) that valuable contri- 
butions parents can make by being involved in schools are dis- 
counted by traditional approaches to parent involvement. Without 
broadened attitudes on the part of such educators concerning par- 
ent involvement, parent involvement may be (1) limited to these 
traditional roles, (2) stymied regarding its potential to aid 
children^ education at home and school, and (3) the cause of 
further parent frustration and alienation (Gordon 1970; Rich, 
1978; Hobson , 1975; Erlich, 1981). 

With regard to teacher training, teachers and principals 
agreed with the teacher educators about parent involvements im- 
portance in that it constitutes a growing role for elementary 
school teachers. They also agreed that parent Involvement should 
be addressed in the undergraduate training curricula by offering 
a course on the topic. Most of those responding indicated they 
had not received any training to work with parents in their own 
professional preparation. Both principals and teachers agreed 
that new teachers should receive training to work with parents as 
part of their undergraduate program. 

These data f rbm elementary school teachers and principals 
support Connor and Sanders (1976), Morrison (1978), and Safran 
(1979) who stressed the Importance of parent involvement teacher 
training, its increased need for future teachers and the need to 
make such training part of undergraduate teacher preparation 
rather than at the Inservice level • 

In sumroary^ much of the Information from the survey of 
teachers and principals supports the contentions of other edu- 
cators (Seel ey, 1981 ; Gonder, 1981; Gordon, 1977) that (1) there 
is need for a change of attitudes of school staff towards parent 
Involvement; arid (2) there is also need for a change in school 
procedures to allow parent Involvement* to become integrated into 
the educational process. Both of these changes are seen as 
critical in forming the partnership between parents and educators 
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Which Seeiey views as critical to the success of public education 
(Seeley, 1981). 

In order to explor^the possibility th^ parent involvement 
in the schools was uncommon because of parent apathy, the fourth 
survey in this series ; focused on the parents themselves. The sur- 
vey instrument used with teachers and principals was revised in 
order to ask parents the same basic questions without using unfa- 
miliar educational terms. Questions about teacher training were 
excluded from the parents 1 questionnaire^ Instead, they were 
asked how they thought parent involvement in the schools might be 
enhanced. 

Parents with children in el ementary school were targeted for 

the survey^ and they wre contacted through the state and local PTA 
organizations. 

These parents were asked the same questions to assess their 
general attitude toward parent involvement in the schools. They 
were asked the same set of specific questions designed to assess 
their preference among the various types of parent involvement. 
They were also asked about the extent to which they actually par- 
ticipated in various parent involvement activities in their chil- 
dren's schools. 

The responses from parents in the six-state region indicated 
that their attitudes towards parent involvement were favorable, 
and even more positive than those of teacher educator^ teachers 
or principals. They indicated a high level of interest in both 
the traditional parent involvement roles (Audience School Sup- 
porter, and Home Tutor) and in power sharing roles (Advocate, Co- 
learner, and Decision Maker). 

When their responses were ranked, parents indicated strongest 
interest in the traditional parent involvement roles, but a size- 
able number of parents also indicated a strong interest in par- 
ticipating in school decisions. Their responses agreed with those 
of the teachers and principals in that all three groups gave their 
strongest support to the traditional parent involvement roles. 
There was a high degree of consensus across the three surveys for 
increasing parent involvement in these types of roles. 

Although parents indicated less interest in becoming involved 
in more active parent involvement roles^ the absolute |evel of 
their responses was still quite high, indicating a high level of 
parent Interest in these roles* 

The high level of parent interest in these non-traditional 
roles was contrasted with the low level of support for the roles 
given by both teachers and principals. This comparison of results 
suggests that parent apathy is probably not the main barrier to 
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Involving parents In either the traditional or the non-traditional 
roles. Rather, as Sowers, et al (1980) concluded, a most formida- 
ble barrier appears to be the lack of eduators 1 acknowledging par- 
ents 1h the educational process. To achieve a true partnership 
between and minimize the barriers to parent Involvement, it wul 
be necessary for professional educators to accept in their hearts 
(and minds) that the school is not a professional reserve (Ryan. 
1978). 

The responses of parents regarding their own participation in 
parent Involvement activities also corresponded closely to thn de- 
scription of current school practices obtained from the teachers 
and principals. As with the other two groups, there was a marked 
discrepancy between parents 1 reported attitudes and their reported 
behavior. Although few parents reported extensive participation 
in the schools, when they did participate 1t was most frequently 
in activities which related primarily to their own child or to the 
traditional roles for parents. They helped their children with 
homework, attended parent-teacher conferences - 9 and open houses, 
helped with school social activities such as pot-luck suppers, arid 
attended PTA meetings. 

In contrast^ they indicated that they rarely participated 1ri 
either curriculum and instruction decisions or administrative de- 
cisions at the school . The overall level of their responses also 
Indicated substantial disparity between their reported level of 
Interest and their actual participation 1n the various parent In- 
volvement activities. This pattern was quite similar to that of 
the teachers and principals. These findings support the conclu- 
sion by Seeley (1983) that such typical parent Involvement activ- 
ities Indicate a severe underutiUzation of parents In the educa- 
tional process. Thus^ there appears to be a need for something 
more than these traditional parent Involvement efforts in public 
schools— something that involves more real collaboration and 
partnership as parents seem Interested in undertaking an expansion 
of their educational involvement. 

During the current year, project staff focused upon policy 
makers 1ri education to assess their attitudes towards parent in- 
volvement, to get their description of current practices in the 
schools, arid to ask them about specific policies which might en- 
courage various types of parent Involvement. Such information was 
deemed critical in determining the_ extent to which school policy- 
makers valued the slowly emerging trend of parents sharing in the 
governance of schools as Indicated by Morgan (1980). D1 strict 
superintendents and school board presidents, as well as selected 
state education agency officials, completed parallel survey 
questionnaires which were also modified vers 4 ons of the instrument 
used with teachers, principals and parents. 

The results of these three surveys, as described 1n this 
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report, suggest that the responses of superintendents and school 
board presidents are very similar to those of teachers and princi- 
pals. They support the general idea of parent involvement, but 
when asked specific questions, they indicate moderately strong 
support for involving parents in the traditional roles in the 
schools, and substantially less support for the roles which call 
for power sharing. These findings also seem to support Seeley's 
(1983) conclusions that parent involvement in school decision 
making has serious problems as an educational reform or change 
strategy. He contends that such involvement (lj threatens the 
power position of professional staff, (2) violates the "official" 
system of school governance, {3} interferes with the traditional 
school "dembcratic ,, governance system and (4) creates on the part 
of educators an apparently unacceptable, co-equal status in educa- 
tion with parents. Therefore, the issues revolving around parent 
in vol vement through shared governance are perceived quite dif- 
ferently by parents and educators. 

Although the size of the sample was_ small for the state edu- 
cation agency officials (n = 30j^ the pattern of their responses 
more closely parallels that of the parents. They indicated very 
strong support for the traditional parent involvement roles, but 
they also gave moderately strong support to the roles of Decision 
Maker, Advocate and Co-learner. The responses from superintend- 
ents and school board presidents also correspond to those from 
teachers and principals in thatthey describe current practices in 
their districts as consisting mainly of the more traditional par- 
ent involvement activities. 

When asked about state and district policies encouraging 
various types of parent i nyol yement , the most wi despread pql i ci es 
were those which encouraged parent participation in special educa- 
tion placement decisions. This response pattern suggests apparent 
compliance with the requirements of P. L. 94-142.. Other fairly 
common policies were those encouraging schools to inform parents 
of their child's discipline problems, those encouraging parents to 
participate in decisions about compensatory programs in the 
schools, and those encouraging parents to attend parent-teacher 
cbhferehcesi Pol icles which encouraged parent involvement In cur- 
riculum and instruction decisions were very unusual; those encour- 
aging parent participation In administrative decisions were rarer 
still. 

If policymakers see the central issue of parent Involvement 
as school control (Sotts, 1979), perhaps thathelps explain their 
negative reactions to parent Involvement in educational governance 
matters. However, If policymakers under that creating oppor- 
tunities for parents to participate in school decisions ultimately 
leads to strengthening the power of school staff (Cohen, 1978) 
perhaps a true partnership between parents, teachers, principals, 
teacher educators, and school governance persons can be built. 
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The results across all five of the surveys conducted to date 
consistently demonstrate that parent Involvement 1n the schools 
can beinterpreted 1n many different ways, and that each of them 
has Its supporters and its opponents. Therefore, whether one is 
talking about training teachers for parent involvement^ implement- 
ing parent involvement programs, or developing district policies 
for parent involvement* it is first necessary to clearly specify 
how parent involvement 1s being defined. The following section 
contains recommendations for teacher training and for promoting 
parent Involvement in the schools. Each recommendation is based 
upon project results and on a conceptual framework which includes 
different types of parent involvement. 

Recommendations for Teacher Training 

1; First, parent involvement should not be taught as a series of 
unrelated tasks and skills. It should be approached as a develop- 
mental sequence progressing from the more traditional types of 
parent involvement where parents are asked to cooperate with 
school staff, to the types of parent involvement in which school 
staff provide services to parents, to the types where parents and 
school staff work together essentially as partners. 

2. In terms of priority, preservice teacher education should 
focus on providing an overview of the various models of parent in- 
volvement as well as providing students with knowledge about 
potential costs and benefits to be derived from each model. 

3. In connection with this survey of parent involvement models, 
theyshould also learn how working with parents has the potential 
to improve the teachers' work, to develop better relationships 
with their children's parents^ and to develop cbrSnunity support 
for the schools. Parent involvement must be presented to preserv- 
ice teachers in such a way that it 1s riot viewed as an optional 
Interest area, but instead as_ a necessary complement to coursework 
focused on instructional skills. 

4. After teaching parent 1 ri vol veinerit arid the reasons for encour- 
aging It; the training sequence should address specific knowledge 
bases related to each specific type of parent involvement. For 
example, with regard to Involving parents as home tutors, teachers 
should betaught the differences between teaching children and 
teaching their adult parents. 

5. Once there is motivation to learn about parent involvement and 
the prospective teachers have mastered the relevant knowledge for 
each model of parent involvement, they must be given the opportu- 
nity to learn and practice the skills necessary to apply that 
knowledge with parents. 

6. Again, as a matter of priority, a preservice training program 
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might want to focus on the attitudes* knowledge arid skills which 
relate to the most traditional parent involvement roles. Not only 
are these roles most widely accepted in the schools, but also they 
are most congruent with the needs of young, beginning teachers in 
the schools, 

7. Inservice training should also begin with a developmental 
framework for looking at the various models of parent involve- 
ment. The results of these surveys indicates that more teachers, 
more administrators and more parents support the role of parents 
as audience, but there are also significant numbers in each group 
favoring the model s in which parents arid school staff function as 
partners in the educational process. So involving parents as 
audience is a good first step, but in a given district, the rela- 
tionship between parents arid the school may already be much more 
developed. 

8. Inservice training should also focus first on attitudes and 
the teachers 1 motivation to even begin working with parents. Once 
this is established, training should move on to knowl edge and then 
to actually developing requisite skills. This sequence of train- 
ing suggests that inservice training for parent involvement should 
probably consist of a series of workshops rather than a one day 
workshop. 

Recommendations for Improving Parerit Involvement in Schools 

In addition to providing preservice arid inservice training for 
teachers, principals and other administrators should be included 
in the training as they often set the rules and norms in the 
schools. If they are not aware of the benefits of parerit involve- 
ment, or if they are not skilled ill working with parents, they may 
set norms for the teachers which discourage them from using the 
skills or knowledge they have acquired. 

2. In order to encourage staff at all levels in the district to 
develop better relations with parents, district policies should be 
written so that they clearly favor such results. Responses from 
the superintendents 1 and school board presidents 1 surveys indicate 
that the existence of written policies encouraging parent irivblve- 
ment is related to increased levels of a variety of parent activ- 
ities 1n the schools. 

3. If the district 1s designing its parent Involvement program, 
it should again view the various types of parent Involvement as a 
developmental sequence, both from the teachers 1 and the parents 1 
point of view. Increasing parent involvement 1n the role of audi- 
ence requires comparatively less effort and skill bri the part of 
both teachers and parents than would parent Involvement as home 
tutors. Therefore, skill levels and estimates of available time 
should be considered In deciding which types of parent involvement 
should be the focus of program efforts. 
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F. Highlights of Conference Proceedings 



Backgi ound 

The Parent Involvement in Education Project convened a two day 
working conference on parent involvement and teacher training in 
Austin bh October 6-7, 1983. The conference was specifically 
designed so that our research staff could present results of a 
four-year study to practitioners and to elicit their recommenda- 
tions about using the results to develop guidelines for teacher 
training. This design was selected to Increase communication 
between researchers and practitioners about parent in vol vement 1n 
the schools. The conference allowed project staff to present 
results from Its four-year parent in vol vement study and then to 
obtain recommendations from participants regarding our next year of 
work. The selected participants were representatives Of key parent 
involvement stakeholder groups: 



As its goal, the conference sought recommendations from par- 
ticipants about ways to use project research findings, to develop 
guidelines and strategies for training elementary teachers 1n par- 
ent involvement. 



In order to help ensure the accomplishment of this goal , five 
objectives for the conference were set forth. They Included the 
following: (1) presenting current views about parent Invol vement 
from a national, regional and state perspective; (2) sharing our 
research findings on attitudes, current practices and policies 
regarding parent Invol vement; (3) discussing Implications and con- 
clusions derived from our study; (4) determining how to Improve the 
preservlce and inservlce training of elementary teachers 1n par- 
ent involvement; and ]5j generating suggestions/recommendations to 
keep 1h mind when developing parent Involvement teacher training 
guidelines and strategies. Associated with each of these objec- 
tives was a set of related tasks. The goals and objectives served 
as a framework for structuring conference activities. 

Selection of Participants 

The conference Was limited to twenty (20) participants repre- 
senting state education agencies j colleges of education, local 
school districts and Inservlce trainers. Project staff used 
several strategies to select these conferees. Through calls to key 
persons 1n state education agencies, we identified SEA persons who 
were responsible for teacher education/certification* Using con- 
tacts at major universities In each state from the SEDL region, we 
Identified persons teaching elementary teacher education, curric- 
ulum and instruction and/or parent education/Involvement courses. 
In talking with staff from selected local school districts, we 
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identified persons responsible for iriservice education arid/or par- 
ent involvement programs. 

State parent organizations were also contacted to help locate 
possible invitees to the conference • In order to provide a broader 
perspective about parent involvement^ several persons described as 
advocates for parent involvement in education were identified and 
contacted. Also, a member of the State Board of Education in Texas 
was approached to address parent involvement from a state-wide 
viewpoint, Al together - 9 more than i thirty potential invitees were 
included bh a list for project staff to communicate with concerning 
participation in the conference. 



As the conference focused on an aspect of teacher training^ a 
decision was made to invite a teacher education person from a uni- 
versity in each of the six states. They could provide the con- 
ference with relevant information from those responsible for 
integrating parent involvement training into teacher preparation. 
State education jigency officials with responsibilities in the areas 
of staff development/jnservice education and teacher education/ 
certification were also invited. These participants could provide 
insights regarding parent involvement training as a requirement for 
elementary teachers, and how such training could best be provided 
for preservice or Iriservice teachers. 

Five persons representing local school districts were also 
invited to the conference. Their perspectives were considered very 
useful in learning about existing parent invol vement programs in 
schools, as well as providing ideas about parent involvement train- 
ing for teachers already in service. Parent organization represe- 
ntatives (PTA) were also invited to the conference. Their 
perspectives were deemed to be most important in conference dis- 
cussions about the relevance of various approaches to parent in- 
volvement teacher training. 

Two invitees to the conference can be described as advocates 
for parent involvement in education. Their perspectives were con- 
sidered valuable in helping to make conference outcomes with 
respect to parent involvement training more comprehensive and 
relevant. Finally, a member of the Texas State Board of Education 
was asked to attend the conference. His participation was expected 
to provide conferees with additional insights regarding parent 
involvement as part of statewide efforts to improve education. 
ThuSj, a total of twenty-two (22) persons tentatively agreed to par- 
ticipate in the conference. 

The prospective conferees were sent a letter of invitation 
outlining conference expectations and other particulars. A return 
form was included to indicate whether they would be able to par- 
ticipate or not. Initially, a favorable reply was received from 
each one. Project staff then developed, revised, and finalized 
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conference details, A pre-conference packet was assembled and 
mailed to participants* 



Due to Unforseeri circumstances, six invitees called to cancel 
their participation. Fortunately, four of them identified 
replacement persons who were similar in position^ interest and/or 
Involvement with parent involvement and teacher training* 
Al together - 9 twenty persons took part in the two-day conference. 

Biographic Information 

_ fable 40 shows some of the major demographic characteristics 
of conference participants. Two invitees from Austin were unable 
to attend the conference, a local school district representative 
and a university teacher education representative. 



TABLE 40 

Demographic Characteristics of Participants Invited to Parent 
Involvement in Education Project Conference 
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TOTAL 22 1391822 3 4 7 5 2 1 



Conference Preparation 

Project staff wanted the conference to provide many oppor- 
tunities for sharing ideas and exchanging Infonuatjon. As a 
result i small. group working sessions^ whole group discussion ses- 
sions and whole group presentation/interaction sessions were 
planned as part of the agenda. In addition, an evening meal/ 
Informal discussion activity was included. It was felt that this 
variety of parent involvement opportunities for conferees would 
enhance their understanding of the important issues/concerns. 
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Summary of Major Presentations 



For each of the whole group sessions, a topic was defined arid 
a person chosen to make the major presentation. There were three 
of these sessions. The first consisted of three presenters. Dr. 
David Seeley commented upon the parent involvement movement as he 
saw it currently occurring across the United States. and the 
incorporation of parent involvement training with elementary 
teacher preparations Some of his more salient points were as 
f 61 1 ows : 

- Though parent involvement is a powerful arid significant 
movement around the country, it still remains asmall 
counter-current to the mainstream of educational policy and 
practices 

- There is something about. the whole structure of a public 
education system that militates against parent involve-, 
merit i The basic structure is a delegation structure. It 
1s built around the concepts of delegation and account- 
ability. The machinery through which education 1s 
delivered is primarily a prbfessibrial 1zed bureaucratic and 
governmental structure which fits the delegatlbri arid 
accountability model • While this kind of approach has its 
purposes , it does riot get at the heart of teaching training 
or another structure called educational partnership where 
mutual loyalty arid commitment are emphasized. 

- Most educational policy people follow the model of a serv- 
ice delivery approach to edueati on where attempts are made 
to Improve schools arid deliver better. services to the 
public. While being a somewhat useful approach, it tends 
to overlook the whole partnership Issue* 

- In the service delivery model arid the government account- 
ability model, the teacher is the lowest rung of the 
bureaucratic hierarchy i In the partnership model , teachers 
are not the lowest rung but rather the key operating part- 
ners with students arid, through students, their parents arid 
the community* 

- The Ideal focus of the teacher education enterprise should 
be on developing a partnership relatiorishlp between stu- 
dents, teachers, parents arid the cormtunlty. 

- Teachers, for the most part, do not receive enough training 
1ri parent Irivdlvemerit, especially at the presa r v1ce level. 

- However, Seeley was somewhat skeptical about the ability of 
teacher training programs to provide effective Instruction 
regarding parent Irivdlvemerit * partly because students are 
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not ready for 1t and partly because college professors 
often are not very good at It. He thinks that parent 
involvement training for teachers can best be done at the 
inservice level . 

- He cautioned that unless the philosophy of parent involve- 
ment is there (throughout the system), inservice workshops 
and programs are likely to fail. 

- Successful at idemic achievement in schools can never be 
attained until we create a sense of partnership that draws 
upon the resources of parents, communities and youngsters 
themselves who presently are not involved in the process. 

- Changes in (school staff) behavior, attitude and orienta- 
tion must occur if a true partnership In our approach to 
education is to take place. We will have to move in that 
direction in order to attain the levels of academic 
achievement which I think can be accomplished, and which 
more of the national commissions are saying must be 
achieved. 

The second presenter was Mr. Will Dav's who presently serves 
as a member of the Texas State Board of Education. Mr. Davis 
addressed his remarks to the issues of who 1s responsible for chil- 
dren's schooling, and why there needs to be wore colleglality 
between home, school and community in order to improve education. 
Among the important points he made are the following: 

- It is my firm belief that the ultimate responsibility for 
preparing a child in the public school system is with the 
parents. 

- Standing behind every successful child in school, like the 
successful man or woman who has a supportive partner in 
marriagejis a parent who feels that education ranks very 
high in the values of that family and child. 

- I am firmly convinced that it 1s essentially parent 
involvement - the parent role, parent stimulation of the 
child's interest 1n education - which is the single most 
Important Ingredient as to whether the child succeeds in 
school . 

- Large numbers of parents are not taking part in their chil- 
dren's education. Although some schools are reaching out, 
many parents still remain uninvolved. There is a core 
group of parents who will not be Involved in children's 
education. I say something like a code of responsibility 
(for them to agree to and sign) will help bring about more 
parental involvement. It creates - 9 reaches but, says (to 
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parents) you are involved, you do have a responsibility and 
in some cases if you don't (accept the responsibility) then 
don't hold us (educators) accountable— you (parents) are 
accountable. 

- We have a great concern about what appears to be a lack of 
parent responsibility for their children. The Texas Select 
Committee on Public Education might propose a code of 
responsibility for parents to the Legislature. When par- 
ents place their children in public schools (in Texas), 
they will be told there is a parent code of responsi^_ 
billty. The code will spell out specifically what the 
responsibilities of parents will be. 

- We are also going to make recommendations about: 

. requirements for day care/child care facilities and 
their staff. 

. college of education requirements and preparation of 
teachers. 

. increasing parent involvement through more direct 
actions on the part of principals, school boards, 
superintendents. 

. mandated parent conferences. 

- I believe one of the most Important ingredients in a 
successful education system is parental Involvement which 
encompasses parental interest, concern about children, 
stimulus, direction, sense of values, and participation 
in the child's journey through the school system. 

- Education overall is a big mess that we have allowed our- 
selves to get into through apathy and disinterest. I think 
we have to re-establish a concern and I say It starts with 
the parent. The responsibility for children's education 
begins at the parent level. 

The third presenter was Dr. David Will jams of PIEP who 
presented a brlefhi story of the project's parent involvement 
studies and how the surveys were planned and implemented. This 
Included brief discussions about target populations, instrument 

devel opment , survey procedures , and pi ans for data analyses • 

Information also was provided regarding limitations of the surveys. 

Following these three presentations was an Interaction session 

between presenters and conferees. This was a lively session as 

comments by the presenters evoked several major questions, concerns 
and responses from conferees. 
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Our second whole group session was led by Dr. John Stall worth 
of PIEP.: JbhriLs presentation focused on providing conferees with 
highlights of findings from the parent involvement surveys which 
compared responses from parents^ teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, school board presidents, state department of education 
officials arid teacher educators* The comparative data were 
presented in tables with a discussion of each table provided. 

The discussion by dohn ended with some preliminary Insights 
regarding what the data appear to mean regarding parent Involvement 
in education. Conferees were able to visualize some of the trends 
arid patterns emerging from responses to the surveys. They also 
posed questions to help further clarify the data interpretations. 
The session ended with a charge to conferees to utilize the set of 
data tables as background for work in their small group sessions. 

Summary of Recommendations from Participants 




During the entire first day's afternoon and second day's 
morning sessions, conferees worked in small groups. The group 
members were pre-assigned to help ensure that each conferee was 
able to work and to interact with most of the others. Two small 
group sessions were held on Thursday afternoon and two others on 
Friday mbrriirigi 

Each small group session focused on a particular aspect of 
parent involvement. Group leaders and recorders were also pre- 
asstgried. Again, the conference pjannerswanted to ensure that all 
conferees had opportunities for leadership as well as group roles 
arid respbrisibilities. Four small groups wereconvened simulta- 
neously for each topic. Groups met in separate meeting rooms with 
leaders arid recorder? being provided with written instructions 
regarding their responsibilities. 

Th<>_ small group sessions were tape recorded. A discussion 
sheet, flipcharts, note pads, and writing materials were also pro- 
vided. All groups dealt with the same topic regarding parent 
involvement arid its related set of questions. Topics^ however, 
differed for each of the four small group sessions. The overall 
responsibility of each group was to develop written recommendations 
for training elementary teachers to help parents becomemore in- 
volved in their children's education both at home and at school . 

In each set of small group sessions, parti discussed 
and responded to questibris regarding attitudes, skills and 
knowledge needed by teachers, to help them work with parents in 
specific parent involvement roles. Conferees were also given a 
working definition for each parent involvement role (i;e. t Home 
Tutor, Co-learner, School Program Supporter, Decision Maker, 
Advocate arid Audience) to keep the discussions focused. 
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Upon completion of the discussion In each group, the entire 
group reconvened to present and comment on responses from each 
small group session. 

Highlights of Small Group Discussions 

Each of the discussion groups were asked to consider the situ- 
ation 1n which parents are Involved in the schools as Home Tutors. 
The role of Home Tutor was defined as parents helping their own 
children at home to master school work or other knowledge and 
skills. Members of the discussion groups were asked to describe 
the attitudes^ skills and knowl edge teachers should have iri order 
that they might help parents become more effective home tutors. 

In terms of attitudes, participants stressed the Importance of 
teachers accepting the responsibility for teaching parents. They 
suggested that teachers would have to understand the potential 
benefits to be gained by working with parents before they would be 
likely to accept the job of helping them be more effective home 
tutors. 

The skills teachers would need to help. parents as home tutors 
included an ability to recognize differing levels of capability and 
motivation among the parents, an ability to communicate educational 
concepts without using educational jargon, and ah ability to indi- 
vidualize assignments to fit the needs of both the parents arid the 
child. 

Teachers were also. described as needing ari in-depth under- 
standing of the curriculum 1n order to communicate to parents what 
Is going on school; a knowledge of literature bri child develop- 
ment to deternn,^ whether expectations of the child are age 
appropriate; an understanding of the differences between educating 
adults and educating children so as not to patronize or talk down 
to parents; arid an uriderstaridirig of differences between cultural 
arid socioeconomic groups, so they can i appreciate the norms arid 
values of the different settings in which children are raised. 

When asked whether helping parents become more effective home 
tutors would irivblve. changes in i the prbfessibrial role of teachers, 
participants generally felt that working with parents was already 
part bf the prbfessibrial role bf teachers. However, there was 
often a discrepancy between the role prescribed by their profession 
arid the job description prescribed by their school district* They 
indicated that teachers were rarely given time off from their 
regular teaching dutlestb give this sort of individualized 
attention to parents. They suggested that this part of a teacher's 
professional role 1s likely to be neglected if the teacher is work- 
ing in a school district which does not provide adequate time for 
working with parents. In such a situation, the parents of children 
with school problems may be the only ones receiving individual help 
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from the teacher. 



In making their recommendations about teacher training, 
participants agreed there should be a parent in vol vement component 
which addressed the benefits to be derived from helping parents 
become home tutors, taught teachers how to teach adults, taught 
them basic communication skills, and provided them with actual ex- 
perience working with parents as part of their student teaching. 

The next topic addressed in the small discussion groups was 
parent involvement as Audience arid as School Program Supporter. 
The role of Audience was defined as parents attending school per- 
formances, cooking for bake sales, and responding to messages and 
announcements from the school.. The role of School Program Sup- 
porter was defined as a more active role in which parents come to 
the school to assist in such activities as being a classroom 
vol unteer, chaperoning a trip or party, or organizing fund raising 
activities for the school . These two roles are recognized as the 
most common, traditional roles played by parents in the schools. 
Again, the participants were asked to describe attitudes, skills 
and knowledge teachers need to acquire in order to help parents 
become more effctive in these roles * 

As In the discussion about home tutors, the participants sug- 
gested that teachers must somehow develop. a positive attitude 
toward working with parents, and this could be done by pointing out 
the potential benefits of this relationship. Once teachers have an 
awareness of these benefits, they may more likely be motivated to 
work with parents. 

In addition to a positive attitude and motivation, partici- 
pants suggested that teachers should develop communication skills, 
an ability to Involve parents at the appropriate level, an ability 
to relate to parents in an Informal setting without the profes- 
sional teacher role, and an ability to communicate with adults as 
well as children. 

Again J participants said teachers needed to have complete 

knowledge about the activities of the school arid its cultural com- 
ponent s_so_ they can know how to best Involve parents. They also 
restated the need for teachers to know about differing cultural 
environments! n their community, so they can make appropriate 
requests of the parents. 

The consensus of participants seemed to be that helping par- 
ents become Involved as Audience arid School Program Supporter is 
already included in the professional role of teachers. However, 
they alsp agreed that teachers might benefit from more compre- 
hensive training in parent Involvement. They cautioned that the 
culture of the individual school could be more important than addi- 
tional training in determining whether teachers actually involved 
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parents or hot. 



Irithe discussion of teacher training* the value and 
feasibility of pre-service versus inservice training was compared. 
Conference participants from universities pointed out that colleges 
of education were currently under increased pressure to increase 
both the liberal education and the professional education of 
teachers. They also stated that when they increased the course 
load for prospective teachers, many students left education for 
other fields. The point was also made that. many undergraduate 
education majors are not parents* have little contact with parents* 
arid do riot see the relevance of parent involvement training in the 
curriculum. These two positions suggest that parent Involvement 
might best be addressed as a topic in Inservice training* rather 
than trying to integrate it into the preservice preparation of 
teachers* 

In response to this suggestion, participants who conduct 
inservice training stated that schools customarily allocate small 
budgets to the Inservice effort and that the training often con- 
sists of 1/2 day arid 1-day preseritatidris. The Inservice trainers 
suggested that even though teacher interest in parent involvement 
might be greater when they were actually employed in the schools, 
the training arid skills discussed here were too much to ask of an 
inservice training effort. 

The third topic of discussion was somewhat different in that 
participants were asked. to describe the attitudes* skills and 
knowledge teachers should acquire to help them work with parents 
Involved 1n making school decisions. In contrast to the roles pre- 
viously discussed, the role of Dedsldri Maker begins to involve 
parents arid teachers as equal partners* sharing responsibility for 
educational choices of the school. For this discussion, Decision 
Maker was defined as parents participating in school decisions by 
serving oh such entities as all advisory board, a school committee, 
or a governing board. 

Participants pointed out that teachers, principals, and the 
entireschool might need to shift their attitudes to accomodate this 
parent Involvement role. It might be a little more difficult to 
see the potential benefits of working with parents as decision 
makers, than it was to see the benefits of home tutors, audience, 
and school program supporters. Nevertheless, participants pointed 
out it was necessary for educators in the schools to somehow 
develop a positive. attitude toward parerits as decision makers in 
order for these relationships to be effective. 

There was much more clarity with regard to the skills teachers 
should have* Participants suggested that teachers should first 
aquire the skills they themselves would need to become decision 
makers* Such skills might include the ability to conduct committee 
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meetings, to elldt Involvement and commitment from committee 
members, to work as a team member on projects, the ability to 
negotiate conflicts, and to explain the details of school programs 
and procedures. In addition, teachers should also develop the 
ability to be diplomatic 1n their dealings with parents * 

Specific knowledge which teachers should acquire f ncluded a 
thorough knowledge of the school and district procedures, an 
awareness of the power structure 1n the community, a knowledge of 
parliamentary procedures to assist 1n conducting productive meet- 
ings, and a knowledge of the legal rights of parents 1n the public 
school system. 

Participants generally agreed that working with parents 1n the 
Decision Maker role would be a significant expansion of the tradi- 
tional role of teachers. As such* the skills and knowledge 
described as desirable for teachers seemed less likely to be 
Included 1n the preservlce teacher training curriculum^ However, 
the group seemed felt that 1f teachers acquired more of these 
skills, they could go a long way toward promoting a real partner- 
ship between parents and teachers. Again * participants cautioned 
that since principals set many of the rules for parent Involvement 
In schools^ the partnership would not exist unless principals also 
acquired the skills necessary to work with parents as decision 
makers. 

Because the attitude - 9 skills and knowledge described by par- 
ticipants were admittedly quite different from those traditionally 
taught in training new teachers * the reccirnmendatlohs regarding 
training were riot as clear or as specific as in the previous dis- 
cussions. This kind of parent. Involvement role seemed to require 
an expansion of the traditional roles of teachers*. Thus, the first 
job of teacher preparation might be to focus oh helping prospective 
teachers to understand how working with parents as decision makers 
could enhance their success as teachers in the schools* However, 
given the complexity of skills mentioned by participants arid the 
constraints previously mentioned regarding an increase 1ri course 
requirements for prospective teachers* it would appear that such 
skills and knowledge might be more effectively addressed through 
oil-going iriservlce teacher training. 

In their final session, the small discussion groups Were asked 
to consider pa rents. involved 1ri the roles of Gb-bearriers arid Advo- 
cates. They specifically were asked to describe the attitudes, 
skills and knowledge teachers should acquire to help them work with 
parents in each of these roles. The role of Co-Learner was defined 
as parents attending inservice workshops with teachers arid princi- 
pals to learri about topics such as Instructional methods, child 
development* or classroom organization arid management. 

Participants again pointed out the Importance of having 
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teachers accept parents In the role of Co-Learners. This 
acceptance would Involve teachers being willing to relinquish their 
role of expert In the school , and to have a positive attitude 
toward working with parents as equals. As this parent role does 
not specifically Involve decision making, 1t seems to pose less 
risk to teachers and principals. Still, 1t would be Important for 
teachers to see the potential benefits of accepting parents as Co- 
Learners In order for them to develop a positive attitude. Par- 
ticipants mentioned that the practice of Involving parents 1n 
Inserylce training was somewhat atypical of schools in. their 
states^ so it was not really clear what benefits were to be derived 
from Implementing this type of parent Involvement, 

Although many of the skills mentioned were similar to these 

which teachers should acquire for other parent Involvement roles, 
participants felt the role of Co-Learner particularly called for 
teachers to have improved communi cation ski 1 1 s , an ab1 1 1 ty to share 
their expertise as teachers, and an ability to function as a change 
agent in promoting the idea of parent-teacher partnership. 

In the role Qf Co-Learner, the knowledge teachers needed to 

acquire was similar to the knowledge mentioned 1n the discussion of 
the other roles. Participants felt it was still Important for 
teachers to "have a solid knowledge of the organization and pro- 
cedures of their school district. They also mentioned that 
teachers needed to know the curriculum and how 1t applied to indi- 
vidual children. 

Again, participants said that accepting parents as co-learners 

involved an expansion, rather than a change, of the teacher's pro- 
fessional role. This suggests that role expansion was seen as 
rathersmall in magnitude and not Inconsistent with the traditional 
role of teachers. 

When the discussion focused on recommendations for teacher 

training to prepare them for working with parents as co-learners - 9 
participants again mentioned the Importance of socializing teachers 
to seethe value In working with parents as equals in the learning 
process. There was some concern that this attitude was contrary to 
the efforts of someteacher preparation programs which focus on the 
teacher as an expert 1n education. In order for pre-service train- 
ing to be able to educate teachers about the value of the co- 
learner relationship, 1t seems there will have to be some sort of 
reconciliation between the teacher as expert and the teacher as 
peer. Participants 1n one group pointed out that certain topics 
lend themselves to the co-learner relationship, for Instance* dis- 
cussion of drug abuse. In reality, neither the parents nor the 
teachers are likely to be experts, and each group would have 
valuable insights to contribute. However* other areas* such as 
curriculum design might really be areas in which the teachers are 
experts. It might be Inappropriate tc expect teachers to assume 
the role of co-learners for such topics. 
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Participants also mentioned that certain skills could be 
learned 1ri the preservlce training program {e.g. communication 
skills)* Knowledge of the school f s organization, procedures and 
curriculum could only be approached through inservlce training 
after teachers became employed In their respective schools. 

When participants discussed teachers working with parents in 
the Advocate role, they discovered there were similarities between 
this role arid the roles of both Decision Maker and Co-learner. 
The role of Advocate was defined as parents making proposals aimed 
at changing existing policies, practices or conditions In the 
school system or school building, as well as voicing opinions about 
needs, concerns or Issues related to education. Participants 1n 
each of the small groups described attitudes, skills and knowledge 
teachers should acquire to help them work wHh parents 1n the Advo- 
cate rblei 

In terms of attitudes, participants felt teachers and edu- 
cators probably needed to be retrained to begin thinking of parent 
advocates 1ri a positive way. There was some discussion about the 
difficulty of this task In that their experiences with parents In 
the Advocate role may have been negative. One suggestion was made 
that if parents were educated about the role of advocate in the 
schools, then teachers and administrators might be more Inclined to 
have a positive attitude toward them. 

As with the role of Decision Maker, participants felt the most 
important skills for teachers were coirmuni cation skills. A teacher 
needed to be able to listen to the concerns of parents without be- 
coming defensive or hostile. In addition, teachers needed the 
ability to verbally explain the organizationand procedures of the 
school district to parents^ They also need the ability to describe 
the school curriculum and to explain how it relates to children. 

Participant suggestions about specific knowledge teachers 
should have mainly included comprehensive knowledge about the 
school system, its organization, and its policies and procedures. 
They also stressed the value of having teachers really understand 
the educational goals and curriculum of their school in order to 
adequately respond to parents 1 questions. Knowledge of both the 
system and .the curriculum were con most important by par- 

ticipants in the discussion groups. Hopefully, this knowledge base 
could be shared with parents using the communication skills 
mentioned previously. Participants also believed that teachers 
needed to know the legal rights parents have in the public 
schools. This knowledge would help teachers understand the role of 
parent Advocates and district procedures for hearing parents 1 con- 
cerns. 

Although participants felt that working with parent advocates 

again involved an "expansion 11 rather than a "change" in the 
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teacher's role* the consensus seemed to be_ that teachers were 

generally not trained to work with parent advocates in their under- 
graduate training. Several participants Indicated that this might 
be true for elementary education majors, but those In the field of 
special education had been receiving such training for at least the 
past 5 years. Due to the requirements of PiL^^ri^i-t^c^rs In 
special e<? =it1on have Increasingly worked with parents in develop- 
ing indi adHzed education plans and in Increasing the scope of 
educational services offered by the schools. 



When asked for recommendations about preseryice and inservice 
training as they relate to teachers 1 attitudesabout parent advo- 
cates, participants suggested that change might come more quickly 
if 1t began with pre-service training. They also mentioned that 
the improved communication skills for teachers could begin to be 
addressed at the pre-sery1ce level. However, much of the knowledge 
about the district and the curriculum would generally have to wait 
until teachers were on the job, included 1n inservice training. 



In summary* some of the parent involvement roles presented to 
conference participants were seen as moderate extensions of the 
duties already required of teachers. Since they were already 
similar to the professional role of teachers, participants Indi- 
cated that the major concerns should be to demonstrate the 
potential benefits of working with parents in these roles and to 
try td_iricrease certain skill and knowledge areas in teacher traln- 
ihg»_ The parent involvement roles which would seem to require 
little attitude change include Home Tutor , Audience* and School 
Program Supporter. In their recommendations about teacher train- 
ing, some participants suggested the skills should be acquired 
through pre-service training while others felt they should wait 
Until inservice training. 

In contrast, the parent involvement roles of Decision Maker, 
Co-learner and Advocate seemed to require more of a change in the 
professional role of teachers. For these roles it might be neces- 
sary to focus more on changing teacher attitudes before any attempt 
is made to teach the desired skills. Although there was consid- 
erable discussion of this point, it seems logical that this change 
of attitude should at least btgln during professional training and 
not be left entirely to Inservice training. With regard to addi- 
tional skills and knowledge needed by teachers, participants were 
divided about whether they should be provided through inservice or 
preservice training. 

A Collegia! Approach: Barriers to Including Parent Involvement as 
Part of Teacher Training 

After the results of each small group discussion had been 
presented in general sessions, the full group discussed some of the 
problems and suggested solutions for getting parent Involvement in- 
cluded in teacher training * 
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Participants from local school districts suggested that adding 

new duties to the already overburdened teachers would undoubtedly 
encounter resistance. They pointed out that teachers are being 
asked to do more than ever before, yet they rarely are given 
compensatory time for the extra effort required. In addition, they 
generally receive low wages and are not compensated for undertaking 
greater responsibilities. One participant suggested that teachers 
would have to be shown how parent Involvement could Improve their 
job 1n order to motivate them to learn more about working with 
parents. Another participant suggested that the district superin- 
tendent could help promote teacher acceptance of parent 
Involvement by providing district guidelines and policy on the 
subject. There seemed to be general agreement that changes at the 
district level could be Implemented more quickly than changes in 
state board of education rules, or changes in the teacher training 
curriculum at universities. 

Representatives from teacher colleges and universities de- 
scribed the economic constraints which face them as they consider 
changes 1n the teacher training curriculum. They pointed out that 
when they add course requirements to their teacher training pro- 
gram, two things tend to happen: students may change their majors 
in favor of shorter programs, or choose to attend other colleges. 
The immediate impact of these events is to reduce the faculty 1n 
the college of education. Therefore, there is also considerable 
resistance on the part of education faculty to expand the already 
full curriculum for teachers. One solution suggested by this group 
was to add a parent involvement "component" to existing courses, 
rather than adding a whole new course. Another solution was to 
have the state education agency requlre_the curriculum change for 
all accredited programs in the state. This would at least reduce 
the problem of losing students to other schools. 

Participants from the state education agencies Indicated they 

were willing to provide state-wide regulations, but they also saw 
constraints. They reminded the other conferees that advocacy 
groups were asking them to require teachers to take more math and 
science* to understand multicultural education* to learn more about 
teaching basic skills, and classroom management, etc* They agreed 
that one approach is to recommend that teacher training included a 
"component" rather than a course which would address each need. 
Although this provided each college with some flexibility about how 
to integrate new topics into the curriculum, it was difficult to 
provide any assurance that the component in one college was 
equivalent to the component at another. Other participants also 
pointed out that the state board of_ education i often responded to 
public pressure, and that there really did not seem to be much 
public pressure for Increased parent involvement at this time. 

The discussion then shifted to the role of parent or advocacy 
groups in promoting increased parent Involvement. Although groups 
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such as thePTA do promote parent involvement, it seems that much 
of their effort is directed to getting teachers and school dis- 
tricts to adopt more parent -oriented programs. Those who had been 
involved in such parent groups suggested that their concentration 
on the local district was a result of frustration with the lack of 
ability to influence either state agencies or teacher training 
institutions. 

After this* the discussion focused again on the local dis- 
trict. It was suggested that Ideal districts might be able to 
implement parent involvement programs, but they might also have 
some power to communicate with teacher training programs. As pros- 
pective employers, they might be able to persuade colleges to 
include specific skills in the curriculum which corresponded to the 
programs favored by the district* In addition, they might fill 
college classes with inservice teachers if the course topics were 
relevant to district heeds * 

They might also be able to effect changes within the state 
department of education by providing examples of how parent 
in vol vement had improved the school s in their community. The 
implication of this last discussion was that the local school board 
andthe local superintendent could be powerful factors in hot only 
implementing parent involvement programs, but also in changing 
teacher training to include a parent involvement component. 

Conference Evaluation 

Atthe conclusion of the conference, participants were asked 
to complete an evaluation form (Appendix B) to assess the con- 
ference's goal s_ arid objectives, the usefulness of each session^ arid 
whether available time was adequate for each of the sessions* They 
were also asked to evaluate their own level of participation, indi- 
cating where they contributed arid learned the most from discus- 
sions. 

IH_ the first part of the evaluation I* participants gave 
generally high responses to thesix questions about conference 
goals arid objectives* Using a 5-poirit rating scale where 1 = riot 
successful arid 5 = very successful , they indicated the strorigest 
favorable response to the general question of whether the con- 
ference met_ its goals (x = 4*56),. As shown in Table 41 * their _ 
responses also indicated they felt the conference was successful in 
presenting a variety of current views about parent involvement 
(x . ■ 4.44), arid in determining how teacher training could be 
enhanced (x = 4.31)* Although their evaluations were still posi- 
tive* they were somewhat lower in evaluating the conference's 
suecessiri producing a set of training recommendations for teachers 
(x =4.25), in presenting the findings of a regional study on par- 
ent involvement (x = 4*19), arid arid in drawing conclusions from the 
findings of the regional study {x * 3,94)* 
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TABLE 41 



Rank Order of Participants 1 Evaluation of Success 
In Meeting Conference Goals arid Objectives* 



CONFERENCE GOAL AND OBJECTIVES 




To what extent was the conference successful in: 

Meeting its goal of obtaining suggestions/ 
recommendations from conferees which will be 
used in the development of guidelines arid strate- 
gies to help train elementary teachers for parent 
involvement. 

Presenting current views about parerit involvement. 

Determining how the roles, knowledge arid skills of 
teachers could be enhanced with preserviee arid 
inservice training for parerit involvements - 



Producing a set of suggestions/recommeridatibris for 
use in developing guidelines and strategies to help 
train teachers for parent involvement. 

Discussing findings from a regional study of parerit 
involvement. 



Presenting implications and conclusions from the 
regional parent involvement study findings. 



*Using a 5-point rating scale where 1 = Not Successful 
Very Successful . 



4.58 
4.44 

4.31 

4.25 
4.19 
3.94 
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In evaluating the Usefulness of specific aspects of the cbri- 
ference, the participants again used a 5-point rating scale. In 
this scale, 1 = not at, all useful arid 5 = very useful. As shown 
in Table 42 > their ratirigs iridicated they thought the small group 
sessions were most useful (x = 4.69), followed closely by the whole 
group sessions (x * 4.50), and the small group summation reports to 
the other groups (x = 4.38). They also gave a favorable rating to 
the session entitled "Gbllegial Approach" which discussed barriers 
to parent involvement at the district, state arid university levels 
(x = 4.25). They gave favorable, but somewhat lower ratings to 
the usefulness of the informal evening session (x = 4.19), arid the 
pre-conference materials they received (x - 4.06). Their lowest 
rating went to the session focused bri "where to go from here" (x * 
3.25). This may be because the group had already discussed recom- 
mendations for next steps, so this session was curtailed. 

Conference participants were asked to Indicate whether 
adequate time had been available for each of the activities 
offered. Again, they used a 5-pbirit rating scale, where i ■ riot 
enough time arid 5 - more than enough time. Their responses tended 
to be iri the middle of the scale, indicating there was generally 
enough time for conference activities. Their responses are shbwri 
In rank order in Table 43 * Because the mid-pbirit of the scale was 
probably the optimal response* it seems that participants felt time 
was at "[east adequate for all aspects of the conference. However, 
when the distribution of responses is examined, it seems that some 
participants felt there was riot enough time for the small groups, 
but more than enough time was available for having the small groups 
report back to the group as a whole. 

In responding tba question about the level of irivblvemerit of 
conferees iri the small group discussions, participants iridicated 
that most took part 1ri the discussions. When asked about the part 
of the conference In which they contributed the most, nine partici- 
pants listed the small group sessions, whilebrie listed the general 
session Thursday, another listed the informal evening session* 
another listed brie-to-brie cdriversatibris with other participants, 
arid brie wrote iri concepts of parent involvement. 

When asked to 11st the parts of the conference from which they 
gained the most, fiye participants listed the large group sessions, 
four listed the small group sessions, two listed the entire 
conference, arid brie each listed the presentors, the general group 
discussion, arid the final wrap-up session. 

In summary, the evaluation of the conference by participants 
indicated the conference was quite successful Iri meeting its bb- 
jectlvesi Iri addition, the evaluation i provided project staff with 
Information which will be useful iri planning such conferences in 
the future. 
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TABLE 42 



Rank Order of Usefulness of Various Conference Parts 
According to Participants 



CONFERENCE ASPECTS MEAN RESPONSE 

How useful were the following aspects tff our 
conference: 

Small group sessions. 4.69 

Whole group sessions. 4. 50 

Small group summation reports, 4.38 

"Collegia! Approach to Parent Involvement 

Training Session." 4.25 

Hosted evening session. 4.ig 

The pre-cbnference materials. 4. 06 

"What Can We Do - Where Do We Go From Here 

Session." 3.25 



♦Using a 5-point rating scale where 1 = Not At All Useful and 5 
Very Useful . 

12? 
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Rank Order of Participants 1 Evaluation Regarding Sufficient Time 
for Various Conference Parts* 



CONFERENCE SCHEDULE MEAN RESPONSE 

To what extent was there sufficient 
conference time for: 

Small group reports. 3.69 

Interaction with conference staff. 3.63 

Interaction among conferees. 3.38 

Presenters. 3.19 

Interaction with presenters. 3.13 

Small group sessions. 3.00 



*Using a 5-pbint rating scale in which 1 « Not Enough Time, 3 a 
Generally Enough Time, and 5 = More Than Enough Time. 
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APPENBIX A 

Seven Questionnaires Used in Parent Involvement 
in Education Surveys 
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March 14, 1983 



bear Superintendent: 

The Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 1s gathering Information 
from j^_peopie_abMt_parenM the_last threeyearSi we 

have obtained Information from teacher educators, parents, teachers and 
principals 1n $1x states. This year we are asking local school board 
members, local school superintendents, and selected state department of 
education_offic1als_for their_perspectives_aboyt parent Involvement.. The_ 
states Include Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

The state school admj n 1 strator associ at Ion _ 1 nyqyf _state_has_ been_ 1 nformed 
and consulted regarding this survey. It has helped us develop the 
questionnaire and has agreed to suggest ways of disseminating the results. 
It alsdhasanhpunced the survey 1n correspondence recehtlysent to you. 
We are pleased to be working with the association and appreciate the 
assistance provided. 

Please cbmplete the^^ and return 1t 1n the postage^ 

paid, self -addressed envelope by Marcli 31 , 1983 . Vfe ari anxious io_hear_ 
from you concerning parent Involvement tn education. An executive summary 
of survey results will be sent to you when the study 1s completed. 

Alt responses contained in the questionnaire will be kept strictly con- 
TTFentlal . Each questionnaire has a code number for mailing ana return 
verification purposes. Feel free to write any comments at the end of the 
questionnaire, we sincerely appreciate you taking tin* from your busy 
schedule to complete this questionnaire. Again, thank you. 

Sincerely, _ • 



Dav1d_L. Williams, Jr. {Dr. J U 

01 rector _ 

Division of Family, School 
and Community Studies 



Enclosures 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
211 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE (PIQ) 



General Instructions 



There are 6 parts 1n this questionnaire. Please be sare to complete each 
part. 



For ^ach part, the response scale and marking Instructions are sl ightly 
different. Be sure to read the Information contained 1n the box i 1 
which prec e d e s each part. 



Remember : The Identification number in the box on the cover helps us to 
(1) keep track of returned questionnaires, and (2) Identify those to whom 
reminders should be sent. It will not be used to violate bur guarantee of 
confidentiality regarding your responses. 



The questionnaire takes approximately 20 minutes to complete. Thank you. 




1983, Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
Austin, Texas 
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PART ONE - PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



The. statements below describe a wide range of opinions related to parent 
involvement in the elementary schools. 



To what extent do you agree or disagree with each 
statement below? Circle the number of your answer. 



STATEMENTS 



Strongly Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 



1. Teachers should provide par- 
ents with ideas about helping 
children with school work at 
home. 

Z. Parent invblyeraent should take 
place only through parent, 
organizations like the PTA; 

3. Principals should provide 
teachers with suggestions 
for working with parents; 

4. Teachers should consider work- 
ing with, parents as part of 
their jobs; 

5. Teachers shbuld be allowed to 
participate indecisipnsrelated 
to curriculum and instruction at 
their schools. 

6. Parents should be involved in 
the job performance evaluation 
of principals; 

7. Teachers should be responsible 
for gettiog parehts involved 
in the schools. 

8. Parents should be involved in 
school administrative decisions 
such as teacher selection, eguip- 
ment purchases, teacher assign- 
ments, etc. 

9. Parents should be involyed in the 
job performance evaluation of 
teachers. 
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Strongly Strongly 
STATEMENTS Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 

10. Parents should take the Ini- 
tiative for getting involved 

in the schools. 1 2 3 4 

11. Parents should focus on assist- 
ing their schools by volunteer- 
i ng time. for school projects 
such as school plays, open 

houses, bake sales, etc. 1 2 3 4 

12. Principals should_take the Ini- 
tiative to get parents involved 

in the schools. 1 2 3 4 

13. Parenj3_shguld_ focus their in- 
volvement ori_ helping their. own 
children with school assign- 
ments at home. 1 2 3 4 

14. The_professiona1_training_of__ 
teacher* should be expanded to 
includv courses on working with 

parents. 1 2 3 4 

15. State Departments of Education 
should suggest guidelines for 
parent Involvement at the 

district level. 1 2 3 4 

16. Parent involvement in .schools 
probably has little effect on 

children's academic success. 1 2 3 4 

17. Parents should have the final say 
in educational decisions directly 

affecting their own children. 1 2 3 4 

18. Parents should ft involyed in 
school curriculum and Instruc- 
tion dec 1 s 1 oris i s uch as s e tti rig 
educational goals, selecting 
teachi ng.material Sisetti ng 

grade standards, etc. 1 2 3 4 

19. School -districts should provide 
guidelines to help teachers and__ 
principals involve parents in the 

schools. 1 2 3 4 

2D. Parents need to be_traihed before 
involvement in school decision 

making. 1 2 3 4 
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PART TWO - PARENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 



In some elementary schools, parents are asked to serve on^commlttees which 
h2lp ^ucat^rinmaklng a variety of decisions. Listed below are a number 
of decisions faced by these committees. 



How useful do you think it would be to have parents 
involved "in the following school decisions? Circle 
the number corresponding to your answer. 



DECISIONS 

1. Determining the amount 
ofhomework assigned to 
pupils. 

2. Choosing classroom 
discipline methods. 



3. Selecting teaching ma- „_ 
terlals such as textbooks, 
workbooks, films, etc. 

4. PI aci ng_ the! r own child 
in any special program 
such as programs for 
gifted children, special 
education programs for 
children with learning 
disabilities, etc. 

5. Evsluating_how_well their 
own children are learning. 

6. Hiring principal and 
teachers. 

7. Determining priorities 
for the school budget. 

8. Planoing_for_schdol 
desegregation. 



Not 

Useful 



Scniewhat 
Useful 



Neutral, Useful 

3 4 
3 4 



Very 
Useful 



4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Not Somewhat .. . _ _ . Very 
DECISIONS Useful Useful Neutral Useful Us e ful 

9. Deciding how much 
emphasis should be 
placed on curriculum 
content such as multi- 
cul tural education, 
bilingual education, 
basic skills education, 

etc. 12 3 4 5 

10. Firing principal and 

teachers. 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Participating in disci- 
pline decisions involving 

their own child. 12 3 4 5 
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PART THREE - ROLES FOR PARENTS IN THE EtEMENTARY SeHOOtS 



Research suggests that parent involvement is an important factor in effec- 
tive schools. Parent involvement can be described according to the follow- 
ing roles. There are many different opinions about which roles might be 
most important for effective schools. 



Please indicate the extent to which you think each 
role could be important in making schools more 
effective. Circle the number of your answer- 



__Nbt___ _V?bL__ 

SOLES Important Important Important 



1. Pa^School-Staff - working 
jn the school. as anajde* _ 
parent educator, assistant 
teacher, assistant librarian, 
or other assisting role 



2. School Program Supporter - 

coming to the school to assist 
in activities such as being a 
classroom volunteer, chaperon- 
ing a field trip or party, 
organizing fund-raising 
school activity, etc. 

3. Home Tutor - helping their 
own children at home master 
school work or other educa- 
tional materials. 

4. Audience - supporting their 
child as a member of _ the _ 
school community by attend- 
ing school performances, 
baking for bake sales, 
responding to messages and 
announcem:*>ts from school. 
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Nbr.__ very. 

RQLjS Important Important Important 



5. Advocate -making proposals 
(Individually or through ah 

organization) aimed at 

changing existing policies 
or practices in the school 
or in the school system; or 
voicing opinions cn educa- 
tional need, concerns and 
issues. 

6. Co-Learner - attending in- 
service workshops_with_ 
teachers and Principals 

to learn about teaching 
methods, child develop- 
ment, or related topics. 

7 . Decision-Maker - parti ci pa- 
tmg m school decisions by 
serving on an advisory board, 
a school committee, and/or a 
governing board. 
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PART FOUR - PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Elementary schools offer a variety of specific activities for parents to 
"foster their involvement in education. Listed below are some of the 
kinds of activities offered by the schools. 



In general, what proportion of the elementary 
schoolsin your district offer each activity? 
Circle the number of your answer. 



No _ _Eew Most All 
ACTIVITIES Schools Schools Schools Schools 

1. Parents hold fund-raisers which - - 
support school activities. 12 3 4 

2. Pareotsare asked to participate 

in the evaluation of school - 

staff. 1 2 3 4 

3. Parents_atterid parent/ teacher 

conferences regarding their - - - 

children. ' <■ 

4. Parents participate in the 
evaluation of their children's 
classroom performance. 1 

5. Parents chaperons for school 
activities. 1 

6. Parents are asked. to participate 
in the hiring/firing of school - - 
staff. 12 3 4 

7. Parents attend_schod1 activities 
such as "open house," or special - - 
programs . 12 3 

8. Parents are_asfced to partici- 
pate in school budget . - - . 
decisions. 1 2 J 

9. Parents assist children with 
school assignments at home. ' ^ 



2 3 
2 3 
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ACTIVITIES 

10. Parents are asked to partici- 
pate in classroom instruction. 



11. Parents participate in 
activities to train them 
for Home tutoring. 

12. Parents are asked to do 
school public relations work 
in the community. 

1 3 . Parents are asked to i denti fy 
community resources for the 
school's educational program. 

14. Parentsassistwitbsdcial 
actlvities at the school 
(e.g., coffees,' teas, pot- ' 
luck suppers). 

15. Parents are. asked to take 
part in school inservice 
activities with school 
staff. 



16. Parents are asked to assist 
1n the establishment of 
school's educational goals. 



17. Parents are asked to help 
evaluate the effectiveness 
of school Instructional 
programs . 

18. Parents are asked to help 
Identify school needs or 
problem areas. 



If. Parents visit the schools to 
observe classroom activities. 

20. Parents prgani2e_VQlunteer_ 
efforts to encourage parent 
participation in schools. 



No Few Most All 
Schools Schools Schools Scho ols 

1.2 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
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PART FIVE - PARENT INVOLVEMENT POLICIES 



School, districts hayeboth formal and informal policies which define how 
parents can participate in tbeir children's schools. In some districts, 
parent involvement is addressed in formal, written policies; in others, 
parent involvement is an accepted practice and has become an informal, 
unwritten policy. 



Please Indicate whether your district has a formal 
written policy or an informal, unwritten policy which 
encourages any of the following types of parent in- 
volvement. Ci rcle the number of your response. 



Formal Informal 
Written Unwritten _ No 
TYPES OF PARENT INVOLVE *IS£ Policy -Policy Policy 



Parent parti cf pati on i a deci si ons re- 
lated to placement of their child in 
special education programs. 



Parent participationintbe develop- 
ment of promotion standards for 
their children. 

Parent. participation. in decisions 
regarding the retention of their 
children. 

Parent. parti cipation_in_parent- teacher 
conferences concerning their children's 
progress. 

Sendi hg_i nf ormati^ 

etc.) home to parents about activities 

at their children's school. 

Informing parents of any violations by 
their children of the district's 
discipline policy. 

Parent participation in decisions 
regarding curriculum and Instruction 
matters such as selecting teaching _ 
materials, setting educational goals, 
selecting teaching strategies, etc. 
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Formal Informal 

Written Unwritten - No 

TYPES DF PARENT INVOLVEMENT -M4cy Policy Policy 

8. Parent_participat1on_in the 

organization of parent volunteer 

efforts in schools. 1 2 3 

9. Having parents yisit_the_schddl_for 

the purpose of meeting school staff. 1 2 3 

10. Parent participation in decisions 

related to school budget matters. 1 2 3 

11. Parent participation in decisions 
regarding the Inclusion of certain 
educational programs in their schools 
such_as_Title_Ii Head StartiBlllngual 

Education, Basic Skills Education, etc. 1 2 3 

12. Having teachers visit parents 1h their 

homes to get acquainted. 1 2 3 

13. Parent participation in decisions 
regarding school adninlstratlve 
decisions such as teacher assignments, 
scheduling of instructional periods, 

etc. 1 2 3 

14. Parent participation 1ri the develop^ 

ment _pf_a_han^qok_which_desd 

the district's educational philosophy, 
goals, and/or responsibilities of 
school staff, parents, citizens, the 

community, etc. 1 2 3 
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PART SIX 



Please respond to each of the Items below. This Information will help us 
better describe those responding to the survey. 



1. Are you: Female? Male? ( Check one .) 

2. Highest level of education completed? ( Check one .) 

— - Bachelor Degree 

iachelpr Degree + Hours 

Masters Degree 

Masters Degree + Hours 

Specialist Degree 

— — Doctorate Degree 

3. Are you: ( Check one .) 

American Indian 

Anglo 

Asian 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other - Please specify 

4. Number of years teaching experience: ( Check on e. ) 

0 - 4 15 - 19 

5 - 9 20 + 

10 - 14 

5. Number of years administrative experience: ( Check one .) 

0 - 4 15 - 19 

5 - 9 20 + 

10-14 

6. Best description of school district you work in: ( Check- one. ) 

Rural 

Urban 

Suburban 

7. Approximate size of your school district's student population: 

Z own l 

tv»nccN one, j 



less than 1,000 20,000 - 49,999 

: 1,000 - 4,999 50,000 - 74,999 

— 5,000 - 9,999 75,000 - 99,999 

10,000 - 19,999 100,000 or more 



Approximate- percent (X) of students 1ri your school district 1n each 
category below: 

% family income below-$15 t obb yearly 

* family income $15 ,000-529,999 yearly 

— * family income $30,000-549,999 yearly 
* family income more than $50,000 yearly 

Approximate percent (%) of students 1n your school district for each of 
the following racial groups: 

% American Indian 

% Anglo 

% Asian 

Black. 

% Hispanic— _ 

X Other - Please specify 

Which best describes the. area of_spec1 all ration that hasbeeh the major 
focus of your educational or career training? ( Check one J 

Special. Education 

Elementary Education 

Early Childhood Education 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Educaii onal Admi ni s trati on/Supervi si on 

Health and Physical Education 

— Secondary Education 

AdultZVpcational Education 

Higher Education 

Other - Please specify — 
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March 8, 1983 



Dear School Board President: 

The yth^st Idycatiooal Oeveloprnent Laboratory Is gathering Information 
fror <ey people about parent Involvement* Daring the last three years, we 
have obtained Information from teacher educators, parents, teachers and 
principals 1n six states. This year we are asking local school board 
SOTbers^_lpcal_school_super1nten selected state department of 

education officials for their perspectives about parent Involvement. The 
states include Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

The state school board association in your state has been Informed and 
consulted regarding this survey. It has helped us develop the question- 
naire and has agreed to suggest ways of disseminating the results. _It_also 
has announced the survey in correspondence recently sent to you. We are 
pleased to be working with the association and appreciate the assistance 
provided. 

Please complete the enclosed questionnaire and return it in the postage^ 
paid, self-addressed envelope by March 25, 1983 . Me are anxious to hear 
from you concerning parent Involvement in education. An executive summary 
of survey results will be sent to you when the study is completed. 

All responses contained in the questipnnaire_wi11_be kept strictly con- 
fidgpt 1al« _ Each. guest ionnai re has a code number for mail ing ana return 
verification purposes. Feel free to write any comments at the end of the 
questionnaire. We sincerely appreciate you taking time from your busy 
schedule to can pi ete this questionnaire. Again, thank you. 



Sincerely, 



QayjgLL, Williams, Jr. (Or.) 
01 rector 

Division of Family, School 
and Community Studies 



Enclos ures 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
2UIAST SEVENTH STREET 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE (PIQ) 



G e n e ral Instructions 



There are 5 parts in this questionnaire. Please be sure to complete each 
part. 



For each part, the_ response sMle_and_mark1rig 1ristruct1gris_are_sl 1ghtly 
different. Be sure to read the information contained in the box i 1 
which precedes each part. 



Remember : The identification number in the box on the cover helps us to 
(1) keep track of returned questionnaires, and (2) identify those to whom 
Winters, shouldjes en t. It will not be used to violate our guarantee of 
confidentiality regarding your responses. 



The questionnaire takes approximately 20 minutes to complete. Thank you. 




1983, Southwest Educational DevelopiP?nt Laboratory 
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PART ONE - PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



The statements below describe a wide range of opinions related to parent 
involvement in the elementary schools. 



To what extent do you agree- .-or-d l sagree wi th each 
statement below? £frcte the number of your answer. 



1. 



2. 



4. 



STATEMENTS 

Teachers should provide par- 
ents with Ideas about helping 
children with school work at 
home. 

Perent lnvolyement should take 
place only through parent, 
organizations like the PTA. 



Strongly 

Disagree Disagree 



P ri nclpal s _ s houl d_prbyide 
teachers with suggestions 
for working with parents. 



Teachers should. consider work- 
ing with parents as part of 
their jobs. 

Teachers should be allowed to 
participate 1n decisions related 
to curriculum and instruction at 
their schools. 



6. Parents should be Involved 1n 
the lob performance evaluation 
of principals* 

7. Teachers should be responsible 
for getting parents Involved 
in the schools* 

8. Parents should be involved in 
school administrative decisions 
such as teacher selection, equip- 
ment purchases, teacher assign- 
ments, etc. 



Parents should be involved In the 
job performance evaluation of 
teachers* 



Strongly 
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Strongly Strongly 

STATEMENTS Disagree Disagree Agree A g ree 



10. Parents should take the Ini- 
tiative for getting involved 
in the schools. 

11. Parents should focus on assist- 
ing their_schgols_by_voluBteer- 
ing time for school projects 
such as school plays, open 
houses, bake sales, etc. 

12. Principals should take the ini- 
tiative to get parents involved 
in the schools. 

13. Parents should focus their 1n* 
volvement on helping their own 
children with school assign- 
ments at home. 

14. The professional .training _gf__ 
teachers should be expanded to 
include courses on working with 
parents. 

15. State Departments of Education 
should suggest guidelines for 
parent involvement at the 
district level. 

16. Parent- involvement in schools 
probably has little effect oh 
children's academic success. 

17. Parents should have the final say 
in educational _decis1ons_directly 
affecting their own children. 

18. Parents should be Involved In 
schgbLcurricyl urn and Instruc- 
tion decisions such as setting 
educational goal s , sel ectl ng 
teaching materials, setting 
grade standards, etc. 

19. School districts should provide 
guidelines to help teachers and 
principals involve parents in the 
schools. 

20. Parents_need_td_be_trained^ 
involvement in school decision 
making. 
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PART TWO - PARENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 



In some elementary schools, parents _are_askeci I to serve on committees wl 
help educators 1n making a variety of decisions. Listed below are a :m 
of decisions faced by these committees. 



Row useful do you think 1t would be to have parents 
involved in the following school decisions? Circle 
the number corresponding to your answer. 



DECISIONS 

1. Determining the amount 
of homework assigned to 
pupils. 

2. Choosing classroom 
discipline methods. 



3. Selecting teaching ma-__ 
terials such as textbooks, 
workbooks, films, etc. 

4. Placing their own child 
1n any special program 
such as programs for 
gifted children Special 
education programsfor 
children with learning , 
disabilities, etc. 

5. Evaluating how well their 
own children are learning. 

6. Hiring principal and 
teachers. 

7. DeterMning_priprities 
for the school budget. 

8. Planning for school 
desegregation. 



Not 
Useful 



Somewhat 

Useful 



Neutral Useful 

3 4 
3 4 



tfery- 
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Not Somewhat Very 
DECISIONS Us e ful -Useful- Neutral Useful Useful 



9. Deciding how much 
emphasis should be 
placed on curriculum 
content such as mul ti - 
cultural education, 
bi lingual education, 
basic skills education, 
etc. 

10. Firing principal and 
teachers. 

11. Participating 1n disci- 
pline decisions Involving 
their own child. 
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PART THREE - ROLES FOR PARENTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Research suggests that parent ^involvement Is an important factor in effec- 
tiye^chqols.__Parent Involvement can be described according to the fdllow- 
irO- roles. There are many different opinions about which roles might be 
most important for effective schools. 



I 

Please indicate the extent to which you think sac'» ! 
role could be important in making schools mor* j 
effective. Circle the number of your answer. 



_ Not Very 
ROLES Important Important Important 

1. Paid School Staff - working 
in the school as analde,,. 
parent educator, assistant 
teacher, assistant librarian, 

or other assisting role 12 3 4 5 

2. School Program Supporter - 
coming to the school to assist 
in activities such as being a 
classroom volunteer* chaperon- 
ing a field -trip or party, 
organizing fund-raising 

school activity, etc. 12 3 4 5 

3- Home Tutor - helping their 
own children at home master 
school wprkjor other educa- 
tional materials. 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Audi e nc e - supporting their 
child as a member of the__ 
school community by attend- 
ing school performances, 
baking for bake sales, 
responding_to messages_arid 

announcements from school. 12 3 4 5 
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- Not Very __ 

ROISS Important Important Important 



5 . Advocate - making proposal s 
(individually or ^trough an 
organization) aimed at 
changing existing policies 
or practices in the school 
or in the school system; or 
voicing opinions on educa- 
tional need, concerns and 
issues. 

6. Co-Learner - attending in- 
service, workshops _with_ 
teachers and principals 

to learn about teaching 
methods, child develop- 
ment, or related topics. 

7. Decision-Maker - parti ci pa- 
ting in school decisions by 
serving bn_an_ advi sory board, 
a school committee, and/or a 
governing board. 
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PART FOUR - PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Elementary schools offer a variety of specific activities far parents to 
foster their ihvolveiwnt_in education. Listed below are some of the 
Rinds of activities offered by the schools. 



In general, what proportion of the elementary 
schools in your district offer each activity? 
£j j reTe the number of your answer. 



No 

ACTIVITIES SchooU 

1. Parents hoi d_ fund-raisers which 

support school activities. 1 



2. Parents are asked to participate 
in the evaluation of school 
staff. 

3. 'Parents attend parent/ teacher 

conferences regarding their 
children* 

4. Parents participate ill the 
evaluation of _their_chi^dreh , s 
classroom performance. 

5. Parents chaperdrie for School 
activities. 

6. Parents are asked to participate 
In the hiring/firing of school 
staff. 

7. Parents attend school activities 
such as "open house," or special 
programs . 

8. Parents are asked to partici- 
pate in school budget 
decisions. 

9. Parents assist children with 
school assignments at home. 
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- Few- 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



Most 
Schools 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



All _ 
Schools 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



_No_ _ Few _ Most _ All 
ACTIVITIES Schools Schools Schools Schools 

10. Parents ire asked to.partjci- 

pate in classroom Instruction, 1:2 3 

11. Parents participate 1h 
activities tq_traih them 

for home tutoring. 1 2 3 

12. Parents are asked to do 
school puSllc. relations work 

in the community. 1 2 3 

1 3 . Parents are asked to _ Identl f y 
commun 1 ty resources f or_ the_ 

school's educational program. 1 2 3 

1*. Pareht$_ass!st_with_spc1a1 
activitiesat the school. 
(e;g;, coffees, teas, pot- 

lUck suppers). 1 2 3 

15. Parents are asked to take 
part In school Inservice 
activities with school 

staff. 1 2 3 

16. Parents are asked to assist 
1n the establishment of _ _ 

school's educational goals. 1 2 3 

17. Parents are asked to help 
evaluate the effectiveness 
of school instructional 

programs. 1 2 3 

18. Parents are_asked_to_ help 
identify school needs or 

problem areas; 1 2 3 

19. Parents visit the scSols to 
observe classroom activities. 1 2 3 

20. Parents pr^anize_yplunteer 
effbrts to encourage. parent 

participation in schools. 1 2 3 
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PART FIVE - PARENT INVOLVEMENT POLICIES 



School districts have both formal and Informal policies which define how 
parents can participate in their children's schools. In some districts, 
parent Involvement 1s addressed in formal, written policies; 1n others, 
parent involvement is an accepted practice and has become an Informal, 
unwritten policy. 



Please Indicate whether your district has a formal 
written policy or an Informal, unwritten polity which 
encourages any of the fo llow ing types ofparent 1h- 
volvement. Circle the number of your response. 



Formal 
Written 



Lnfbrmal 
Unwritten 



No 



Po 



1. Parent parti cipati on _1n decisions re- 
lated to placement of their child in 
special education programs. 

2. Parent -parttcipati on in the develop- 
ment of promotion standards for 
their children. 

3. Parent participation in decisions 
regarding the retention of their 
children. 

4 ; Parent parti ci pati on 1 n parents teacher 
conferences concerning their children's 
progress. 

5. Sending Information (e.g., newsletters, 
etCil h^ tb paronts about activities 
at their children's school. 

6. Informing parents of any violations by 
their chlldren of the district's 
discipline policy. 

7. Parent participation *n decisions 
regarding cyrriculum_^fig_1nstryct1bn 
matters such as sel ecting teaching _ 
materials, setting educational goals, 
selecting teaching strategies, etc. 



Policy Policy 
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Formal Informal 

Written Unwritten No 

TYPES OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT Policy Policy Policy 

8. Parent partjcipatidn in the 

organization of parent volunteer 

efforts in spools. 1 2 3 

9. Having parents visit the school for 

the purpose of meeting school staff. 1 2 3 

10. Srent_part1c1pat1bn_in^ 

related to school budget matters. 1 2 3 

11. Parent participation In decisions 
regarding. the inclyslon of certain 
educational programs in their schools 
such as Title I, Head Start, Bilingual 

Education, Basic Skills Education, etc. 1 2 3 



12. Having teachers visit parents 1n their 
homes to get acquainted. 

13. Parent. participation in decisions 
regarding school actaini strati ve 
decisions such as teacher assignments, 
scheduling of Instructional periods, 
etc. 

14. Parent participation in the develop- 
ment of a handbook jgfil ch_ dascl bes 

the district's educational philosophy, 
goals, and/or responsibilities of 
school staff, parents, citizens, the 
community, etc. 
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PART SIX 



Please respond to each of the Items below. This information will help us 
better describe those responding to the survey. 



1. Are you : Female? Male? ( Check one .) 

2. Highest level of education completed? ( Check one.) 



High School 

Some College 

Bachelor Degree 

Some Graduate Work 

Masters Degree 

Masters Degree + Hours 

Doctcrate Degree 

3. Are you: (Check one.) 



American Indian 

Ailglb 

Asian 

Black. _ 

Hispanic. 

Other - Please specify - — — 

4. Number of years school board experience: ( Check one .) 

0-4 15-19 

5 - 9 20 + 

10 - 14 

5. What is your current occupation? 

6. Best description of school district you work in: ( Check one .) 

Rural 

Urban 

Suburban 

7. Approximate size of your school district's student population: 
( Check one ,) 

less than 1,000 20,000 - 49,999 

1,000 - 4,999 50,000 - 74,999 

5,000 - 9,999 .25,000 - 99,999 

10,000 - 19>999 100,000 or more 
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Approximate percent {%) of students in your school district in each 
category below: 

% family income below $15,000 yearly 

- % family income 515,000-529,999 yearly 

% family income $30,000-549,999 yearly 

2 family income more than 550,000 yearly 

Approximate percent (%) of students in your school d1?*~ f for each of 
the following racial groups: 

% Siiricari Indian 

% Anglo 

% Asian 

% Black 

% Hispanic 

— — % Other - Please specify — 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
211 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
AUSTIN , TEXAS 787D1 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE (PIQ) 



General Instructi ons 



There are 6 parts 1n this questionnaire. Please be sure to compl e t e each 
part. 



For each part, the response scale and pricing Instructions are sl ightly 
different. Be sure to read the information contained in the box i i 
which precedes each part. 



Remember : The identlfication.h this oage helps us to 

(1) keep trackof returned questionnaires, and (2) identify those to whom _ 
reminders should be sent. It will not be used to violate our guarantee of 
confidentiality regarding your responses. 



The questionnaire takes approximately 20 r.nutes to comolete. Thank you. 




1983, Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
Austin, Texas 
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PART ONE - PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



THe.statenehts below describe a Wide range of opinions related to parent 
Involvement In the elementary schools. 



To what extent do you agree or disagr ee with each 
statement below? £frele the number of your answer. 



Strongly Strongly 

STATB&YTS Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 



1. Teachers should provide par- 
ents with ideas about helping 
children with school work at 
home. 

2. Parent Involvement should take 
Place only, through parent 
organizations like the PTA. 

3. Principals should provide 
teachers with suggestions 
for working with parents. 

A. Teachers should consider work* 
1ng_with_ paints as part of 
their jobs. 

5. Teachers_shburd_be_allgwed_t6__ _ 
participate in decisions related 
to curriculum and Instruction at 
their schpols. 

6. Parents should be involved in 
the job performance evaluation 
of principals. 

7. Teachers. should be responsible 
for getting parents Involved 
1n the schools* 



8. Parents should be Involved 1n 
school administrative decisions 
such as teacher selection , equip- 
ment, purchases, teacher assign- 
ments, etc. 

9. Parents should be Involved in the 
job performance evaluation of 
teachers . 
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Strongly Strongly 
STATEMENTS Qisaqree " 



10. Parents shouidtake the ini- 
tiative for getting Involved 
in the schools. 



1 1 . Parents should focus on assist- 
ing tbeirschools by volunteer- 
ing time for school projects 
such as school plays, open 
houses, bake sales, etc. 

12. Principals should take the ini- 
tiative to get parents involved 
in the schools. 

13. Parents should focus their irw 
volvement on helping their own 
children with school assign- 
ments at home; 

14. The professional training of 
teachers should be expanded to 
include courses on working with 
parents. 

15. State Departments of Education 
should suggest guidelines for 
parent involvement at the 
district level. 

16. Parent involvement in schools 
probably has- little effect on 
children's academic success. 

17. Parents should have the final say 
in educational .decisions directly 
affecting their own children. 

18. Parents should be involved in 
scbooicurriculumandlnstruc- 
tion decisions such as setting 
educational goals, selecting 
teaching material s A _sett1hg 
grade standards, etc. 

19. School districts should provide 
guidelines to help teachers and__ 
principals involve parents in the 
schools. 

20. Parents_need_to_be_ trained, before 
involvement in school decision 
making. 
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PART TWO - PARENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL OECISIONS 



In some elementary schools, parents are asked to serve on committees which 
fi|lp_edueators in ^making a variety of decisions. Listed below are a number 
of decisions faced by these committees. 



How useW do you think 1t would be to have parents 
inyolved_1n_the_fol lowing school decisions? drcte 
the number corresponding to your answer. 



Not- Somewhat yery 
DECISIONS Us e ful .Us e ful Neutral Useful Useful 

Determining the_ amount 
of .homework assigned to 

pupils. 1 2 3 4 5 

Chppsing_classrodi 

discipline methods. 1 2345 

Selecting teach1ng_mar_ 
teria Is such. as_ textbooks, 

workbooks, films, etc. 12345 

Placing their owTLchild 
jn_any_special_program 
such as programs for 
gifted children, special 
education programs for 
children.with learning 

disabilities, etc. 12 3 4 5 

Eyal uati ng_how_wel 1 _ tbei r 

own children are learning. 12 3 4 5 

Hiring principal and 

teachers. 1 2 3 4 5 

Determining priorities 

for the school budget. 1 2 3 4 5 

Planning for school 

desegregation. 12 3 4 5 
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Not Somewhat . Very 

DECISIONS Useful Useful Neutral Useful Useful 



9. Deciding how much 
emphasis should be 
placed on curriculum 
content such as multi- 
cultural education, 
bilingual education, 
basic skills education, 

etc. 12 3 4 5 

10. Firing principal and 

teachers. 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Participating. in disci- _ 

pline decisions Involving _ 
their own child. 12 3 4 5 
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PART THREE - ROLES FOR PARENTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Research suggests that parent involvement 1s_an_ important factor in effec- 
tive school s.__Parent inyolvemeotean.be described according. to the follow- 
ing, rqies^Tbere are many different opinions about which roles might be 
most important for effective schools. 



Please Indicate the extent to which you think_each 
role could be important in making schools more 
effective. Circle the number of your answer. 



Not 

ROLES Important 

1. Paid School Staff - working 
jn^tfte schqoias ao_ aide, 
parent educator, assistant 
teacher, assistant librarian, 

or other assisting role 1 

2. School Program Supporter - 
conHng to the school to assist 

activities such_as_being_a 
classroom volunteer, chaperon- 
ing a field trip or party, 
organizing fund-raising 
school activity, etc. 1 

3. Home Tutor - helping their 
own cirfldren at home master 
school wprk_br other educa- 
tional materials. 1 

4. Audience - supporting their 
child as a member of the_ _ 
school. community by attend- 
ing school performances, 
baking for bake sales, 
responding to messages. and 
announcements from school. 1 



Important 



Very 
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ROLES 



__Nbt___ 
Important 



Important 



Very_ . 
Important 



5 > Advocat e - making proposals 
(indi vidual 1y or_ through an 
organization) aimed at 
changing existing policies 
or dractices_in the ichqd1_ 
or in the school system; or 
voicing opinions on educa- 
tional heed* concerns and 

issues. 12 3 4 5 

6. Co-tea rner - attending in- 
service workshops with 
teachers and principals 

to learn about teaching 
methods, child develop* 

merit* or related topics. 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Decisionmaker -participa- 
ting in sctaio] decisions by 
serving on an advisory board* 
a school committee* and/or a 



governing board. 



3 



4 



5 
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PART FOUR - PARENT INVOtVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Elementary schools offer a variety of parent Involvement activities. Listed 
be1ow_are_some_of_ these kinds of activities. State departments of education 
may provide technical assistance such as training, materials* or other 
resources to encourage these parent Involvement activities in local school 
districts. 



Please_ind1cate_tbe_extent to which your state 
department of education offers technical assist- 
ance related to each activity. Circl e the 
number of your answer. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Getting. parents_iovolved in 
fund-raising for school 
activities, 

2 . Setting parent. parti ci pat ion 
1-i the evaluation of school 
staff. 

3. Getting parents to attend. 
parent/teachercoDferences 
regarding thHr children. 

4. Getting parent participation 
in the eva1uat1on_of thelr_ 
children's classroom perform- 
ance; 

5. Getting parents to chaperone 
for school activities. 

6. Getting parents to participate 
in the hiring/firing of school 
staff. 



Sometimes Frequ ently 



7. 



8. 



Getting parents to attend 
school activities such as 
"open house. 0 or special 
programs. 

Getting parents to participate 
1h school budget decisions. 



4 
4 



4 
4 
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ACT-MT1ES- 

9. Getting_parerjts io.assist 
their children with school 
assignments at home. 

10. Getting parents to assist in 
classroom Instruction. 

11. Getting parents to participate 
1n activities to train them 
for home tutoring. 

12. Getting parents to do school 
public relations work in the 
community. 

13. Getting parents to help 
identify communi ty resources 
for the school^ education 
program. 

14. Getting parents to assist 
with social activities at 
the school (e.g.. coffees, 
teas, pot- luck suppers). 

15. Getting parents to take part 
in schppl_1riseryice activities 
with school staff. 

16. Getting parents to assist with 
the establishment of school's 
educational goals. 

17. Getting parents to help 
evaluate the effectiveness 
of school instructional 
programs. 

18. Getting parents to help Identify 
school need or problem areas* 

19. Getting parents to visit schools 
to observe classroom activities. 

20. Gett1ng_paren^ 

yoluoteer ef forts _ to encourage 
participation in schools. 



flever^ barely Sometimes Frequently 



12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
« 

1 2,3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
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PART FIVE - PARENT INVOLVEMENT POLICIES 



School districts have both formal and Informal policies which define how 
parents can participate 1n their children's schools. In some districts, 
parent Involvement is addressed. in formal, written policies; 1n others, 
parent_1nvoivement is an accepted practice and has become an Informal, 
unwritten policy. 



Does_your_state department of education have a formal 
written policy or informal, unwritten policy which 
encourages any of the fbllofwjhg types of parent in- 
voiveraent at the school district level? Circle the 
appropriate answer. 



T ypes of Parent Involvement 

1. Parent participation in decw 
sions relatsu to placement of 
their child in special edu- 
cation programs. 

2. Parent participation in the 
development of promotion 
standards for their children. 

3. Parent participation 1n deci- 
sions regarding the retaining 
of their children. 

4. Parent participation in parent- 
teacher conferences concerning 
children's progress. 

5. Sending information home to 
parents about school activities 
at their children's schools. 

6. Informing parents of_any__ 
violations of the district's 
discipline policy by their 
children. 



Formal Informal 
Written Unwritten No Don 1 1 
Policy Policy Policy Know 
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Formal Informal 
Types of iw TnvoWnt S'S! folic* St 

7. Parent participation In deci- 
sions regarding cunricul urn and 
Instruction -matters such as 
selection of teaching mate- 
rials, determ1n1ng_of_educa- 
t1pria_l_goals,_selection of 

teaching strategies, etc. 1 2 34 

8. Parent participation In the 
organization of parent volunteer 

efforts In schools. 12 34 

9* Having parents visit the school 
for the purpose of meeting 

school staff. 12 3 4 

10. Each school keeps parents 
Informed by sending out a news- 
letter or something similar. 12 34 

11. Parent participation 1h deci- 
sions related to school 

budget matters. 12 34 

12. Parent participation in some 
decisions regarding the 
Inclusion of certain educational 
programs in_ their schools such as 
Title. I, Head Start, Bilingual 
Education, Basic Skills Educa- 
tion, etc. 1 2 3 4 

13. Having. teachers visit parents 
in their homes to get 

acquainted. i 2 34 

14. Parint_parti citation in deci^ 
slons regarding school adminis- 
trative decisions such as 
establishment of discipline 
rules, selection_of school 

Instructional periods, etc. '12 34 

15. Parent participation in the de- 
velbpreent of_a_handbook which 
describes. the district's educa- 
tional philosophy; goals, along 
w1th respons1b1lit1es of school, 
staff, parents, citizens and the 

community. 12 3d 
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PART SIX 



^spond to each of the Items below. This information will help us 
better describe those responding to the survey. ,wtlon neip as 

1; Are you: —Female? Male? (Check one. ) 

2. Highest level of education completed? ( Check one . ) 

Bachelor Degree 

Bachelor Degree + 

Wasters Degree 

— Masters Degree + 

Specialist Degree 

Doctorate Degree 

3. Are you: ( Check one. ) 

American Indian 

Anglo 

Asian 

Black 

Hispanic 

— Other - Please specify _ 



Number of years teaching experience: ( Check one .) 



0 - ? 15 - 19 

J - 9 20+ 

10 - 14 



5. Number of years aWnistratlve experience: (Check-one . ) 

6 - 4 1 15 - 19 

5 - 9 20+ 

10 - 14 

6 * fnrnc jfe***?^ 4 thYarea -Of specialization that has been the major 
focus of your educational training? ( Check one .) 2!ai2!: 

Special Education, __ 

El mhtary Education 

Efrrly_Ch1ldhoodEdi<ffat1oh 
Curriculum and Instruction 

Edumiorial_Adm1n1strItion/Supervis1on 

, Heal th and Physical Education 

Secondary Education 

AduJt and Vocational Education 

Higher Educate 

-— Other - Plee^ specify 
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7. Number of years employed at the state education agency level: 



COMMENTS: 



THANK YOU FOR Wi iSTlNG US. 
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Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street, Austin, Texas 78701 



512/476-6861 



March 15, 1982 



Dear Parent: 

tfe^are working through the state and ^cal PTAs in six states to gather 
informatjonabout «irent Involvement from parents, Sb_far A _tH| same 
kind of infornatt"* Has been received from teacher educators, teachers, 
and principals * \ thest states. Now it 1s parents* chance. 

Be appreciate the support arm cooperation from the PTAs and you in 
helping us get this_1nfonratibn. Your answers' w;': ; be kept confidential, 
as well as your school name. 

Directions for filling out the questionnaire can be found at the beginning 
pf each section of this instrument Reroember, we want ybur_answers based 
upon your feelings and experience!. __Thank yoc very much for helpinq us. 
and we appreciate your taking time to do so. 



Sincerely, 




David L. Williams, Jr. 

Director 

Division of Community 
and Family E<<jcat1on 



jm 

Attachment 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION 



PART I - GENERAL IDEAS ABOUT PARENT IN\'JLVEMENT 

There are^many ideas about parents being involved in their children's edu- 
cation. Some of these • ~e listed below. 

How much do you agree > }; ae with each statement which follows? 
eircleQthe number of your answer. 

Strongly Strongly 
Statements flisaqre » Disagree Agree Agree 

1. Teachers. should give me ideas 
about helping my children with 

homework l ? i a 



2. Teachers should be in charge of 
getting parents involved in the 
school ................. 



.. ..... 1 2 3 4 

3. Teachers, have ciou^h to do without 

also having to work with parents.. 1 2 3 4 

4. Teachers need to be trained For 

working with parents ....... 1 2 ? 4 

5. Principals should be in charge of 
getting parents involved in the 

school;... i 2 3 4 

6. I want teachers to send more infor- 
mation home about classroom 

learning activities 1 2 3 4 

7. i usually feel at ease when I visit 

the school j 2 3 4 

8; I have a_hard_tiie_te*cifnig some 
skills to my children (reading, 

math, etc.) i 2 3 4 



9. I am not trained to help make 

school decisions.................. 1 2 3 4 

10. Lshould make sure that my chil- 
dren do their homework 1 2 3 4 
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Statements 

11. I do not have time to be 
Involved In my children's activ- 
ities at school................... 

12. I would help my children more with 
homework If I knew what to do 

13. I should have the final word 1n 
decisions about my children's 
education. 



Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Agree 



14. My children should have more home- 
work..:::... 

15. I should be responsible for getting 
more Involved in my children's 
school ........:„:..... 



16. 
17. 
18. 



I would help my children more with 
homewcNc tf I had more time....... 

I have in;] to do with my chil- 
dren's success in school... 



Homework takes up coo much family 
time at home 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
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PART 11 - PARENT INVOtVEMENT in SCHOOL DECISIONS 

Some people feel that parents are interested in helping to make certain 
school decisions. 

How interested are you in being involved' in these decisions? 
Circle i> t number of your answer. 

Definitely Probably 
- . - Not Not Nbt_ Probably Definitely 

Decisions Interested interested Sure Interested Interests 

1. Amount of homework 

assigned 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Choosing classroom 

discipline methods.. 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Selecting textbooks 
and other 1 earner. g 

materials;;;;....... 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Placing children in 

Special Education... 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Evaluating how well 
children are learn- 
ing................. J 2 3 4 5 

6. Hiring principal 

and teachers 1 2 3 4 3 

7 * E v 1 1 ua t i ng _ how we 1 1 
teachers do their 

job 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Decidingwhat 1 ^ 

most important for 

the schocl budget... 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Firing principal 

and teachers 1 2 3 4 5 

ID. Having more multi- 
cultural/bilingual 
education in the 
children's 

learning 1 2 3 4 5 
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Definitely 

No. 

Interested 

H. Making school 
desegregation 
plans l 



12. Setting school 
behavior rules. . . . 1 

13. More classroom 
teaching about sex 
roles ; i 

1 4 - Setting rules for 
how children are 
graded 1 

15- M o r e_classrppm 
teaching about sex 
education 1 



Probably 

Not Not Probably Definitely 
interested Sure Interest e d Interested 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 
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PART III - PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES 

Parens can be involved in their child's education in several ways. 

Look at the roles below and tell how much interest you have in being 
involved in each one, * 

Circle the number of your answer. 



Roles 

1. Paid School Staff - 
worK in the school 
as anaide* parent 
educator, assistant 
teacher, assistant 
librarian, or other 
such jobs 



Definitely Probably 

Not Not Not Probably Definitely 

interested Interested Sure Interested Interested 



. . oqram 

Supporter - coming 
to the school to 
assist inevents; 
for example, 
chaperoning a 
party *r field trip, 
taHn$ .tickets at a 
fun* r-.'^inj dinner, 
or sue . ; tivities. . 

Home Tutor * 
helping your chil- 
dren at home wi th 
school work or 
other educational 
activities. . 



Audience *. support- 
ing your child in 
school, for example, 
by going to school 
perfpnrahces baking 
for bake sales, 
responding, to 
notices fr^m the 
school, 
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Definitely Probably 
«,„,_«. . T m -- - : ; ->»t Not Probably Definitely 

Roles Interested Int e r e st ed Sure interested Interested 

• nu f ywg uc 

meeting with school 
board or other 
officials to ask 
for changes in rules 
or practices in the 
school or school 

Astern l 2 3 4 • 5 

6. Co -Learner - going to 
classes or workshops 
with te/ichers and 
principals where 
everyone learns more 
about children and 

education.. 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Decision Mak er - 
being on an advi sory 
board, a school cooh 
mi t tee, or governing 
board; or by giving 
your opinions to 
these boards or com- 
mittees............. 1 2 3 4 § 
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PART IV - PARENT INVOLVEMENT '1 : 7TIES 

Tell How much you take part in these kinds of activities. 

Circle the number of your response. 



Don't 

a -i Have 
Activities Never S e ldom Sometimes Often This 

1. Bbrkirigas full time paid 
staff, for example, teacher, 
librarian, teacher aide, 

cafeteria help, *tc. 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Helping children with homework.. 12 3 4 5 



3. Visiting the school to see what 

is happening 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Going to "open house" or special 

programs at school .............. j 2 3 4 5 

5. Going to classes at the school 
which help you teach your chil- 
dren at home 12 ^ a c 



6. Helping th schccl act .ies 
such as wf^es, p.jt-lu. 
suppers, .id , aisirig, etc 1 

7. Helping tea;Jieii witii classroom, 
learning activities, for example, 
story telling, reading, math 
games, etc 1 

8. Helping in the .school, for ex- 
ample, the library, reading 
center, playground, lunchr; ->m, 
nurse's office, etc............. 1 

9- Going with children and teachers 
on school field trips or sialics, 
or to parties............ ..... 1 

10. Going to workshops or other such 
educational activities for parents 
at the school 1 
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Working as part time paid staff, 
for example, assistant tpcher, 
room clerk* nurse, health aide; 
etc* . ............;;.;.. ] 



3 
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Don't 

Activity Never Seldom Sometimes Often This 

11. Organizing parent volunteer 

activities 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Taking part in PTA meetings . 1 z 3 4 5 

13. Planning the school budget 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Helping to plan what will be 

taught in the school............ 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Helping children. learn throogh- 
the use of educational materials 
at home, for example, games, 

magazines, books, etc. 12 3 45 

lb. Taking children to places of e*ju* 
cscional interest* for example, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, 

etc::;::.;.. 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Working to improve the schools 
through coiSnunity groups such as 
neighborhood associations, church 
organizations, LULAC, NAACP , 

etc.... 1 2 3 4 5 

18. Helping decide how welt school 
progress work (like Title I, 

Follow Through, ESAA, etc.},;;.. 1 2 3 4 e 



-u. Helping t^ decide how wel i teache/r. 

and artncipals do their jobs.... 1 2 3 

Ht^ovng to hire or *ire teachers 

and principals. ,.....; ;. ... ] 2 3 4 5 

22. Going to parent/teacher conference* 

about your child's progress 12 3 45 

23. Giving id-us to the Ichcol board 
or school administration for 

.making changes \ Z 3 45 

24; Going tc meeting of the school 

board 12 3 4 
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PART V - IMPROVING PARENT fNVOtVEMENT 



Which i of these suggestions would work to get parents more involved in the 
schools? 

Please circle your answer. 

Definitely Probably Not Probably Definltel 
Suggestions No t Work Not Work Known ftwlti-Work Mould W c 

1. Sending more infor- 1 
mat ion to parents 
about ways they could 

be involved.. 1 2 3 4 5 

lr Making parents feel 
more welcome in the 

school ................... 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Helping parents to 
better, understand, 
the subjects being 

taught 1 2 3 4 5 

Haying_iriforinal_.. 
meetings or activ- 
ities where parents 
and school staff can 
get to know each 

other better. ............ 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Asking parents in what 
ways they would like to 

be involved 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Giying_parents activ- 
ities they can do at 
home with their chil- 
dren. ................... . 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Helping students 
understand that having 
their parents involved 

1s important............. 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Giving parents more 
information about chil- 
dren's success in 

school 1 3 4 5 
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c . Definitely 
Suggestions Not Work 

9 - Planning more school 
activities at times 
when working parents 
can come....... j 

10. Having more activ- 
ities which _* lude 
children, parents and 
teachers l 



Probably 
Not Worfc 



Not 

If rirtuih 



Probably 
Would Work 



Definitely 
Woo ]4 4terfc 



i 
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PART VI - PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Parents often are less involved in children's education in high school. 
Solved-. d ° y ° U Wlth theSe reasons «* why parents become less 

Please circle your answer. 

Reasons Strongly Strongly 

reasons Disagree Disagree Agree Anree 

1- Parents may not understand some 
of the courses taken in high 
school 



12 3 4 



2. The schools are too far away;;; ) £ 



3. There are too many teachers to 
talk to............ 



Teachers don't ask parents to be 
involved in school as much......... ] 2 

Parents do riot have time to be 

involved in school activities arid 

work at the same time i ? 



6. Children do not warit their parents 
involved when they get to high 
school 

7. Parents can^t leave smaller chil- 
dren at home 



8. There are riot as many parent/teacher 
conferences. ........ , . 



3 4 
2 3 4 

3 4 



^234 
^ 2 3 4 



12 3 4 

4 



9 - There are not as many PTA activ- 
ities for high school parents...... 1 \ 3 

10. High school principals do not 
encourage parent involvement in 
the school............. 1 0 
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PART VII - PARENT INFORMATION 

Please answer each question below. Pick the one which best describer yi ji 
5 1 cod c i on • ' 

1. Are you a PTA member? Yes No 

2. Have you ever been a PTA officer? Yes — - Ao 

3. Have you ever served cn the school board? Yes No 

4. Are you female or male ? 

5. What is your age? Years 

6. How many children in your family? 

7. How many of your children are in each of the following groups: 

a. prekindergarten 

b. kindergarten to grade 3 

c grade 4 to grade 6 

d- grade 7 to grade 12 

e- beyond high school 

8. Marital Status: 

*■ single parent (not married, separated, divorced, widowed, etc.) 

b - married with spouse living at home 

9. What is the highest amount of education you have completed' {Please 
check only one.) v 

a. elementary school 

b. some high school 

c. finished high school 

d. some college 

e. finished college 

f. graduate degree 
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10. Which is your ethnicity? (Please check only one.) 

a. Anglo/Caucasian 

b. Black 

c. Mexican-American or Hispanic 

d. — — Asian 

e. American Indian 

11. How much time do you work outside the home? 

a. full time 

b. part time 

c. hot at all 

1?. How much time does your spouse work outside the home? 

a. full time 

b. part time 

c. - - not at all 

13. Would you like to get a summary of the results from bur study? 
Yes No 

14. Are you a school teacher? 
Yes No 

15. Are you a school principal? 

Yes No 



THANKS AGAIN FOR HELPING US. 
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March 26, 1981 



Dear Teacher: 

The Southwest Educational Development Laboratory in Austin, Texas is con- 
ducting a study about parent involvement. This study 1s sponsored by the 
national Institute of Education. Information 1s being gathered from a 
six-state region which includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 



We are asking principals, teachers, parents and teacher educators to help_ 
□s develop guidelines for training new teachers.to work with parents. The 
goal of this project is to develop training guidelines which are based upon 
the actual experience. of educators 1n the schools. Your experience as a 
teacher is valuable in shaping these guidelines for teacher preparation. 

The teacher association and federation in yoyr state have cooperated with 
us in conducting this study. They have endorsed the study, reviewed the 
questionnaire and offered to provide names and addresses of members 1ri each 
state. Hopefully, your name, title, and school address 1s correct. If not, 
pi ease, correct it when you return the questionnaire. We apologize for any 
errors in names and addresses. 

Please complete the enclosed questionnaire' and return it in the postage-paid, 



small sample of teachers 1h each state^ it is.important that your question* 
na 1re be completed. This will help make the results of the study more 
accurate. Thank you in advance for returning the questionnaire. 

The information you provide us will be keptin strict confidence. Each 
questionnaire has an identification nymberformailing purposes only. This 
helpsus to avoid sending reminders to those who have returned their question- 
naires. Your name and school will be used drily to check returns and to verify 
accuracy of names and addresses. 

The results of our study.will be made aval lable to practitioners and profes- 
sionals concerned with teacher preparation. You can receive a summary of 
the results by so Indicating in the space provided 'at the end of bur question- 
naire. 

If you have any questions concerning the study, please write or call us at 
(512) *;6-6a61. Ext. 310 . Feel free to also write any additional comments 
you may have about parent involvement at the end of the questionnaire. May 
I extend our sincere gratitude for assisting us with this study. 






Sincerely, 



David t. Williams, Jr. (Dr.) u 
Director.. Division of Community 
and Family Education 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



General instructions 



There are several parts in this questionnaire. Please complete each part. 



In each section the scale descriptions and marking procedure may be dif- 
ferent. Be sure to read the special instructions written in the box fH 
preceding each section. 



Remember, the identification number in the box below serves to help as in 
(.1? keeping track of returned questionnaires, and (2) identifying those to 
whom reminders should be sent. The confidential ity of your responses is 
assured. He hope that this procedure is acceptable to you. 



Based on our testing of the questionnaire, it will only take about 20-25 
minutes of your time to complete this instrument. Thanks. 



T - 
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OPINIONS ABOUT PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOLS 



These statements are about teachers and parent involvement. For purposes 
of this study, parent involvement is defined as: the active participation 
of parents in both class room/ home learning activities and iri_schob1_deci- 
s ion-making. When choosing your answer, please keep this definition in 
mi nd. 



I TO WHAT_EXTENT_BO_YOU AGREE 
j OR DISAGREE WITH EACH STATE- 
MENT THAT FOLLOWS? CIRCLE 
THE NUMBER OF YOUR ANSWER. 



OPINIONS 



!• Teachers need to provide parents 
with ideas about helping with 
children's school work at home... 



Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree 



1 



Strongly 
Agree 



2 . Pri ndpa 1 s heed to provide 

teachers with guidelines about 

parent Involvement. ................ 1 

3. A course in working with parents 
should be required for under- 
graduates in elementary education. . 1 

4. Teachers _must_take_ the initiative 
to get parents involved in edu- 
cation ............................ 1 



There_needs_to_be an_elective_ 
course about involving parents 
for undergraduates in teacher 
training 



Many teachers are ancomfortable 
working with parents 1 



7. Teachers need to be involved in 
making school policy decisions..... 1 

8. Teachers have enough to do without 
also having to work with parents... 1 
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Strongly 

OPINIONS 

9: Teachers are having to take on 
many of the responsibilities 
that parents used to assume 1 

10. Teachers should not confer with 
parents about the child's home 
life 1 

11. Teachers do not need training to 
prepare them for working with 
parents 1 

12. Principals should be evaluated 
by parents 1 

13. Teacher evaluation by parents Is 
a good idea..;..................... l 

14. Principals should be responsible 
for parents talcing a more ective role 
in the schools..................... 1 



Disagre e Agree 



Strongly 



These statements are about parents and their involvement in the schools. 
To what extent do you agree or disagree with each statement. 



CIRCLE THE NUMBER OF YOUR 
ANSWER. 



OPINIONS 



Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 



1. Most parents would rather 
be involved with children's 
arts and crafts than with 
basic skills...;.:;;.;;..... 



2. Parents need to provide principals 
with ideas about how they can 
become involved in school.......... 



3. Most parentswant mbre_infgrmation 
sent home about classroom instruc- 
• t1dri 
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Strongly Strongly 
OPINIONS Disagr ee Disagree Agree Agree! 

4. Most parehts_|re_comfortable 

when they come to the school.;;;;;. 1 2 3 4 

5; Most parents who assist in class- 
rooms become more involved with 

their child's learning....;;.;;.... l 2 3 4 



6; Must parents are not able_tb 
teach their children basic 

skills ;.;;;;;;;.. 1 2 3 4 

7; Most parents are cooperative with 

teachers i z 3 4 



tf. Most parents know what is best for 

their school-age children 1 2 

9. Parent participation 1n all school 
related matters needs to be 
Increased \ g 

10. More parents need to be included 
on curriculum development 

committees i ? 



11. Parents should help children do 

their homework 1 2 3 

12. Most parents do not have the 
necessary training to take part 

1ri making school decisions 1 2 3 

13. It is difficult to get low income 
families involved 1ri their chil- 
dren's schools l 1 3 

14. Parents need to make sure that chil- 
dren do their homework 1 2 3 

15. It_is_difficultto get working 

parents involved 1n the school.;;.; 1 2 3 

1 6 • p j*r«nt s haye_ too much 1 nput_ into, 
decisions. that are the concern of 

school staff;.;;;.;...;.;.... 1 2 3 



17. Mbst_parehts_are not able. to accept 
negat1ve_feedback about their child- 
dren from teachers. ;.......... 
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OPINIONS 



Strongly Strongly 
Disagr ee Agree Agree 



18. Most_parents_are. unwilling to 
spend time on their children's 

education. 1 2 3 4 

19. More parents would help children 

at home if they knew what to do 1 2 3 4 

20. Parent invglyementin. schools 
shouldbethe responsioilty 

of parents................... 1 2 3 4 

21. P|rents_can make rational decisi-ons 
about their children when given 

adequate information....... 1 2 3 4 

22. Parents do mgre_hann than good 
by_belping their children with 

homework. .......................... 1 2 3 4 

23. Inyg1y1ng_mldd1e_and upper. income 

parents in the school is easy...... 1 2 3 4 

24. Parents should have the final_wbrd 
in_educational decisions affecting 

their chi ldren. .................... 1 2 3 4 

25. Parent involvement has_ little 

effect on pupil success............ 1 2 3 4 

26. Parent involvement should be a 

right of parents 1 2 3 4 
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PARENT INPUT IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 



face*' 5ha? W we r y? ^cls^ns that school teachers and administrators often 
K WpSf « BS tEi? ^c1s1ons ther 1nPUt ^ ParentS mm * usefu1 



PLEASE GIVE US-YOUR OPINION 
BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER OF 
YOUR ANSWER. 



ng PT^rniag Hq * , Somewhat Very 

. DECISIONS; Osefol Useful Us e ful 

1. Grouping children for Instruction. 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Aiwurit of homework assigned..,..*...... ] 2 3 



4 5 



3. Choosing classroom discipline methods.. 1 2 3 A 5 

4. Evaluating pypil (jerforrance........... 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Selecting teaching methods 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Selecting textbooks and other learning 
materials....................... _ I 2 3 4 5 

7. Emphasizing affective skills rather 

than cognitive skills.................. .1 2 3 4 5 

8. Placing children 1n Special Education.. 1 2 3 4 s 

9. Curriculum emphasis on the arts rather 

than basic skills.... 1 2 3 4 5 

10. H1r1ng/f1r1ng of school staff 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Evaluating teacher perfbrmance.. 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Deciding priorities for the school 

bu *9 e * 1 2 3 4 5 

13. Emphasizing multicultural/bilingual 

education 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Setting promotion and retention 

standards for students 1 2 3 4 5 
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DECISIONS 



..Not _ 
Useful 



15. Formulating desegregation/ inte- 
gration plans. 1 

16. Making assignments of teachers within 

a school 1 



17. Deciding if family problems are 
affecting school performance.... 



18. Setting school discipline guidelines. 

19: Providing sex role instruction and 
sex education 



20. Setting guidelines for grading 
students. ...................... 



Somewhat 
Useful 



Very 
Useful 



UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION FOR PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOLS 



The. following statements. represent.some of the undergraduate training 
experiences which could enable elementary education majors to better 
understand arid work with parents. 



WHICH DID YOU EXPERIENCE IN YOUR - 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES? CIRCLE THE 
ANSWER FOR EACH STATEMENT. 



1. Being involved in parent organizations. Yes No 

2. Working with parent volunteers. Yes No 

3. Participating in parent-teacher conferences. Yes No 

4. Conducting home visits with parents. Yes No 

5. Participating in role playing or other such activities 

related to parent involvement. Yes No 

6. Cbriductirig parent conferences. Yes No 
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7. Talking with ihservice teachers about ways to work 

with parents. Yes 

8. Preparing written family Histories of children. Yes 

9. Talking with parents about ways to work with teachers. Yes 

10. Evaluating available materials about parenting. Yes 

11. leing_ihvolved in school social activities with 

parents. Yes 

12. Assisting a principal in planning parent involvement 
activities. Yes 

13. Participating in pHhcipal-teacher-parent conferences 
concerning students. Yes 

14. Reading assigned parent involveifieht materials as part 

of a formal course. Yes 



No 
No 
NO 
No 

No 

No 

No 

No 



Which three of these 15 exper1ehces_do you think would be most important in 
helping prospective teachers learn how to work with parents. 



WRITE. THE_NHM8ER_0F YOUR ANSWER 
ON THE BLANK LINE. 



a. Most Important: Statement 

b. Second Most Important: Statement 

c. Third Most Important: Statement 
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RQtES FOR PARENTS 



Parents can have various roles regarding their Involvement In the schools, 
We_want to Jcoow how important you believe it is for the school to have 
parents involved in each of these roles; Listed below are seven roles 
that parents may have in schools. 



CIRCLE THE ANSWER THAT DESCRIBES 
YOUR OPINION ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THESE PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES. 



Not Very 
RQtES Important Important Important 

1. Paid_schoql_staff (e^i.aides, 

parent educators, assistant teachers, 

etc.). 12 3 4 5 

2. School program supporter (e.g. , 
volunteers for activities, field 

trip chaperones, etc;); 12 3 4 5 

3. Oecisidn-maker_(l._e. , partners in 
school planning, curriculum or 

administrative decisions). 12 3 4 5 

4. Home. tutor. fdr_children_(i^e t i 

helping children at home to master _ _ _ _ 

school work). 12 3 4 5 

5. Audiencefor school activities, 
(e.g., attending special performances, 

etc.). 12 3 4 5 

6. Co- learner. {i ,e*i parents participate 
1n activities where they learn about 
education with teachers, students and 

principals). 12 3 4 5 

7.. Advocate, (I.e., activist role 
regarding school policies and 

community issues), 1 2 3 4 5 
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PARENT ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL 



Parents can become involved in their children's schopls_in_a_variety of 
ways. We have listed many of the activities which describe parent 
involvement in the schools. 



CIRCLE THE ANSWER WHICH DESCRIBES HOW 
TYPICAL EACH ACTIvmiSOF PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT IN YOUR SCHOOL. 



5. 



ACTIVITIES 



Not 
Typical 



Settlhg goals with teachers 

for classroom learning....... 1 

Ayist1ng_children with__ 

school assignments at home............ i 



Visiting the school to observe 

in classroom 1 

Attending open house or "fqllbw- 
ybur-chlldreri's schedule" activ- 
ities 1 

Participating in activities to _ 

prepare parents for home tutoring 

of their children..................... l 



6. Preparing and disseminating parent 
newsletter 



7. Holding fund-raisers to support school 
needs........ 

8. Conducting school public relations 
activities in the coranunity...... 



9- Identifying community resources for 

the school ............................ l 

10. Holding social functions at the 
school (coffees, luncheons, pot- 
luck suppers, etc.)................... l 



Somewhat 
Typical 



Very 
Typical 
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ArTTWTTrrr - Not Somewhat Very 

ACTIVITIES Typical Typical Typical 

11. Tutoring students at home 1 I 3 4 5 

12. Assisting teachers with classroom 

learning activities...... 12 3 4 5 

13. Assisting in school resource areas, 

playgrounds, and health facilities.... 12 3 4 5 

14. Chaperoning for school field trips, 

picnics, parties, etc ............ 1 2345 

15. Helping with the improvement of 
school facilities and the classroom 

learning environment 1 2 3 4 5 

16. Providing clerical assistance to 

teachers.. 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Participating in parent- teacher 

1nserv1ce activities at school 1 2 3 4 5 

Attehding_pareotrteacher educational 
meetings or conferences away from 

school.......... 1 2 3 4 5 

19. Participation in school budget 

planning: ::................ 1 2 3 4 5 

20. Participating in curriculum develop- 
ment and review. ....,...:............. 1 2 3 4 5 

21. Assisting in establishment of school's 

educational goals ........ l 2 3 4 5 

22. Participation in evaluation of 

school programs and instruction 1 2 3 4 5 

23. Participation in evaluation of 

school staff. i 2 3 4 5 

24. Participation in evaluation of 

students. ......,.,.....:.::........... 1 2 3 4 5 

25. Participation in dec1s1ons_abdut 

hi ring/ firing of school staff,..:..... 12 3 4 5 

26. Identifying needs and problem areas 

of the school 1 2 3 4 5 
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Not_ Somewhat -Very 

ACTIVITIES Typical Typical- Typical 

27; Initiating policy changes for 

the school or school district 1 2 3 4 5 



28. Attending parent/ teacher conferences 

about children's progress 1 2 3 4 5 



GOALS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



From research findings, 12 important goals for parent involvenent in the 
schools have been suggested. We want to find out to what extent do you 
agree or disagree with each of these as a goal for parent involvement. 



CIRCLE. THE ANSWER WHICH BEST 
DESCRIBES YOUR AGREEMENT WITH 
THESE GOALS. 



Strongly Strongly 
GOALS Disagree Disagree Agree 



To_ encourage and_ provi de _ for 
continuous growth of parent 
involvement....... 



To _ 1 ncrease _ parent , _ student , _ 
and school staff expectations 
and school success 



3. To develop with school staff ways 
of involving more parents in the 
schools 



4. To reinforce the view that schools 
"belong" to all affected by their 

operations (school board, parents, > 

students, administrators j teachers, 

and community members)...-.......... 1 2 3. 

5. Toal Idw_parents_td_share their 
special expertise, talent, time 
and energy in ways that fulfill 

them as parents and individuals..... 1 2 3 



Strongly Strongly 

SOAfcS Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 

5- To maintain open cohmuni cations 
• with parents through a variety 

of methods.......................... 1 2 3 4 

7 - To improve children's se1f-es teem 

and academic achievement. ...........1 Z 3 4 

8. To have parents help with the evalu- 
ation of school programs 1 2 3 4 

9. To have parents become part of 
planning, implementation, arid 

support of school programs 1 2 3 4 

10. To increase, parents' commitment to 

the success of the school 1 2 3 4 

11 . To develop ways for parents to _ 
help improve the learning climate 

arid school program richness 1 2 3 4 

12. To increase parents' recognition of 
themselves as partners in the edu- 
cational process 12 3 4 
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The following information -is neededfrom you to help us analyze the infor- 
mation being collected. _ It will help us compare the views of teachers, 
principals and teacher educators in the six-state region. 

1 : Are you: Female Male ( Check bri e . ) 

2. Highest level of education completed: (Check one. j 



Bachelors 
Bachelors + Hours 
Masters _ _ _ 
Masters_+_Hours 
Specialist 
Doctorate 



3. Are you: (Check one.) 



American Indian 
Black American 
Asian American 
HispanicAmerican 
Anglo American 



4. Number of years taught at the elementary school level: (Check one. 3 

0-4 15-19 

- 5-9 20 or more 

10-14 



5. Grade level presently teaching: ( Check one .) 

Pre kindergarten 

Primary (K1ndergarten-2nd) 

Intermediate (3rd-4th) 

Upper (5th-6th) 

Non-graded 



Approximat e total population of the town or city where you teach: 



(Check oneTj 



Below 500 10,000 - 19,999 100,000 - 499,299 

500 - 4,?9?__ 20,000 - 49,99? 500,000 - 999,999 

5,000 - 9,999 50,000 - 99,999 One million or more 

7. Approximate number of students attending the school where you teach: 
( Check one .) 

Below ICO 

100 - 499 

- 500 - 999 
1,000 or more 
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8. Please estimate the percent (%} of students in your school for each 
category below: 

-5 low income {family earns less than 510,000 yearly) 

% middle income (family earns $10,000 - $25,000 yearly) 

% upper income (family earns mors than 525,000 yearly) 

9. Estimate the percent (*j of students in your school for each of the 
foil owing racial groups: 



i Anglo 

% Asian 

5 Black 

* Hispanic 

_ > i American Indian 

10. Which most closely describes your duties: ( Check on e J 
Regular classroom teacher 

Special education teacher only (slow learner, mentally retarded, 

hyperactive, etc.) 

Subject teacher only (reading, math, science, language arts) 

reacher.of musiCi art* or physical education only 

Speech teacher only 

Teacherof physically handicapped only 

Other (Please specify.) 

11. Which describes your teaching situation: ( Check one . ) 

Self-contained classroom 

Open space or area 

Team_teachjng_arrangemen^ 

Departmentalized teaching 

Combination grade 

12. Which best describes the areas of specialization in which you have the 
most training: 

Art or music education 
Speech communication 
Special educati on 
Child or human development 
Home economics 



♦Would you like to recieve a summary of the study's results? ( Check one . ) 

Yes 

— No 
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Elementary education 
Early childhood education 
Curriculum, an^ 
Education administration 
Health and physical education 



March 19, 1981 



Dear Principal: 

The Southwest Educational Development laboratory 1n Austin, Texas is con- 
ducting a study about parent involvement. This study is sponsored by the 
National Institute of Education. Information is being gathered from a 
si x-state r region which includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

We areasking^ principals, teachers, parents and teacher educatbrsto help 
us develop guidelines for training hew teachers_to work with parents. The 
goal of this project is_tp_deyejpp_training_guidelines which are based upon 
the actual experience of administrators in the schools. Your experience as 
a principal is valuable 1n shaping these guidelines for teacher preparation. 

The principal organization in your state has cooperated with us 1n conducting 
this study. It has_endprsed_the_study, reviewed the questionnaire, and of- 
fered_tp_ provide namesand addresses of members in each state. Hopefully, 
your name* title, and school address is correct. If hot, please correct it 
when you return the questionnaire. He apologize for any errors in names and 



PJease_cpmp]ete_ the enclosed questionnaire and return it in the postage-paid, 
self-addressed envelope by Apr il 3. 1931 . Since we aresurveying a very 
small sample of principals m each_state,_it is_important that your question- 
naire be completed. This will help make the results of the study more 
accurate. Thanh you in advance for returning the questionnaire. 

The Information you provide us will be k_ept_in strict_cphfidence 4 Each 
questionnaire has an identification number. fbr_ mailing purposes only. This 
helps us to a vpla_sending_ reminders to those who have returned their question- 
naires^ Your. name and school will be used only to check returns and to verify 
accuracy of names and addresses. 

The results of our study will be made available to practitioners and profes- 
sionals concerned withteacher preparation. You can receive a summar, of 
tbe.results by so indicating in the space provided at the end of our question- 
naire* 

JL£? U J!*fJ? y questions concerning the study, please write or call us at 
476-6861, Ext. 310. Feel free to also write any additional comments 
you may have about parent involvement at the end of the questionnaire. May 
I extend our sincere gratitude for assisting us with this study. 




Sincerely, 



David t. Williams, Jr. (Dr. ) v 
D1 rector, Division of Community 



and Family Education 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



General Instructions 



There ape several parts in this questionnaire. Please complete 
each part* 



In each sectionthe scale descriptions and marking procedure may 
be different. Be sure to read the special instructions written 
in the box | [preceding each section. 



Remembr , tile identification number in the box below serves to he If. 
us in (1) keeping track of returned questionnaires, and (2) iden- 
tifying those_to_whom_ reminders should be_sent._ Theconfidentiality 
of your responses 1s assured. We hope that this procedure is 
acceptable to you. 



Based on our testing of the questionnaire, it will only take about 
20-25 minutes of your time to complete this instrument. Thanks. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOLS 



These statements are about teachers and parent involvement. For purposes 
of this study, parent involvement is defined as: the active participation 
of parents in both classroom/home learning activities and *n school deci- 
sion-making. When choosing your answer, please keep this definition in 
mind. 



TO WHAT - EXTENT-DO- Y00 AGREE 
OR DISAGREE WITH EACH STATE- 
MENT THAT FOLLOWS? CIRCLE 
THE NUMBER OF YOUR ANSWER. 



Strongly Strongly 

OPINIONS Disagree Disagree Agree Jforee 

1. Teachers heed to provide parents 
with ideas about helping wi th 

children's school work at home..... 1 2 3 4 

2. Principals heed to provide 
teachers with guidelines about 

parent involvement...... 1 2 3 4 

3. A course in working with parents 
should be required for under* 

graduates in elementary education. . 12 3 4 

4. Teachers must take the initiative 
to get parents involved in edu- 
cation 1 2 3 4 

5. There needs to be an elective 
course about involving parents 
for undergraduates in teacher 

training 1 2 3 4 



6. Many teachers are uncomfortable 
working with parents............... 1 

7. Teachers need to be involved in 
making school policy decisions..... 1 

8. Teachers have enough to do without 
also having to work with parents... 1 
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Strongly Strongly 
OPINIONS Disagre e Disagree Agree Agree 



9. Teachers are having to take on 
many of the responsibilities 
that parents used to assume.... 



10. Teachers shoul d not confer.with 
parents about the child's home 

life. 1 2 3 

11. Teachers_dg_nqt_need training to 
prepare them for working with 

parents............................ 1 2 3 



12. Principals should be evaluated 

by parents 1 2 3 4 

13. Teacher evaluation by parents is 

a good idea 1 2 3 4 



14. Principals should be responsible 

for parents taking a more active role 

1ri the schools ................. 1 234 

These statements are about parents and their invol vementin the schools. 
To what extent do you agree or disagree with each statement. 



CXRCtE THE NUMBER OF YOUR 
ANSWER. 



Strongly Strongly 
OPINIONS Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 



1. Host parents woul d_ rather _ 
be involved with children's 
arts and crafts than with 
basic skills 



2. Parents need toprovlde principals 
with |deas about how they can 
become Involved in school.......... 



Most parents want mor£_1nfonnat1gn 
sent home about classroom instruc- 
tion.. ....................... .... 
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Strongly Strongly 
OPINIONS Disagr ee Disagree Agree Agree 

4. Most parents are comfortable 

when they come to the school 1 2 3 4 

5. Most parents who assist in class- 
rooms become more involved with 

their child's learning ....... l 234 



6. Most parents are not able to 
teach thslr children basic 
skills 



7. Most_parents are cooperative with 
teachers. ..................... 



Most parents know_what_is best for 
their ;chooi»age children.......... 



9. Parent participation 1ri all school 
related matters heeds to be 
increased 



10, More parents need to be included 
on curriculum development 
cbmmi ttees 



11. Parents should help children do 

their homework. 1 

12. 3gst_parents_do not have the 
necessary training to take part 

1n making school decisions 1 

12. It 1s difficult to get_iow income 
families involved 1n their chil- 
dren's schools................. 1 



14. Parents need to make sure that chil- 
dren do their homework............. 1 

15. ft is difficult to get working 
parents involved in the school 1 



16. Parent5_have_too much input into_ 
decisions that are the concern of 
school staff.... 



17. Most parents are hot_able_to accept 
negative_feedback about their chil- 
dren from teachers. ................ 
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OPINIONS 

18. Most parents are unwilling to 
spend time on their children's 
education 

19. 



20. Parent involvement in schools 
should be the responsibilty 
of parents.. 

21. 



22. Parents do more harm than good 
by helping their children with 
homework. 

23. Involving middle and upper income 
parents in the school is easy.... 

24. 



25. Parent involvement has little 
effect on pupil success 

26. Parentinyglvement should be a 
right of parents.........:.... 



Strongly Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 

. 1 2 3 4 

2.3 4 

1 2 3 4 

2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 



More parents would help children 
at home if they knew what to do 1 



Parentscan make rational decisions 
about their children when given 
adequate information 1 



Parents should have the final word 
in educational decisions affecting 
their children 1 
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PARENT INPUT IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 



l f i s r l e * S^? w J re JO decisions that school teachers and administrators often 
face What we want to know is whether input from parents would be useful 
in helping to make these decisions. 



PLEASE GIVE US YOUR OPINION 
BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER OF 
YOUR ANSWER. 



Not - 
Useful 



DECISIONS 

1. Grouping children for instruction 1 

2. Amount of homework assigned............ l 

3. Choosing classroom discipline methods.. 1 

4. Evaluating pupil performance........... 1 

5. Selecting teaching methods l 

6. Selecting textbooks and other learning 
material s 1 

7. Emphasizing affective skills rather 

than cognitive skills i 

8. Placing children in Special Education.. 1 
9. 



Curriculum emphasis oh the arts rather 
than basic skills .. . 



1 



10. Hiring/firing of school staff.......... l 

11. Evaluating teacher performance ..... 1 

12. Deciding priorities for the school 
budget. # . i 



13. Emphasizing multicultural/bilingual 
education 



14. 



Setting promotion and retention 
standards for students 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 



Somewhat 

U3CIU I 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 



Useful 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 
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Not Somewhat Very 

DECISIONS Useful Us e ful Us e ful 

15. Formulating desegregation/ inte- 
gration plans 1 2 3 4 5 

16. Making assignments of teachers within 

a school..... ... . ...... ... 12 3 4 5 

1 7 . Decjding_i f _fami ly problems are 

affecting school performance 1 2 3 4 5 

lb. Setting school discipline guidelines.. 12 3 4 5 



19. Providing sex role instruction and 

sex education 1 2 3 4 5 

20. Setting guidelines for grading 

students 1 2 3 4 5 



UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION FOR PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOLS 



The following statements represent some of the undergraduate training 
experiences which could enable elementary education majors to better 
understand and work with parents. 



WHICH SHOULD UNDERGRADUATES IN ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER-EDUCATION EXPERIENCE!. CIRCLE 
YOUR ANSWER FOR EACH STATEMENT. 



EXPERIENC ES 

1. Being involved in parent organizations. 

2. Working with parent volunteers. 

3. Participating in parent-teacher conferences. 

4. Conducting home visits with parents. 

5. Participating in role playing or other such 
activities related to parent involvement. 

6. Conducting parent conferences. 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
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7. Talking with inservice teachers about ways to work 

with parents. Yes No 

«. Preparing written family histories of children. Yes No 

§, Talking with parents about ways to work with teachers. Yes No 

10. Evaluating available materials about parenting. Yes No 

11. Being involved in school social activities with 

parents. Yes No 

12. Assistihga principal in planning parent involvement 

activities. Yes No 

13. Participating in prihcipal-teacher-pareht conferences 

concerning students. Yes No 

14. Reading assigned parent Involvement materials as part 

of a formal course. Yes No 



Which three of these 14 experiences do you think would be most important in 
helping prospective teachers learn how to work with parents. 



WRITE THE NUMBER OF YOUR ANSWER 
ON THE BLANK LINE. 



a. Most Important: Statement 

b. Second Most Important: Statement 

c. Third Most Important: Statement 
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ROLES FOR PARENTS 



Parents can havevarious roles regarding their involvement in the schools. 
We want to know how important you believe it is for the school to_have 
parents involved in each of these roles. Listed below are seven roles 
thcit parents may have in schools. 



CIRCLE THE ANSWER THAT DESCRIBES 
YOUR OPINION ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THESE PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES. 



Not _ Very 

ROtES Important Im portant Important 

1. Paid school staff (e.g., aides, 
parent educators, assistant teachers, 

etc.). 12 3 4 5 

2. School program supporter (e.g., 
volunteers for activities, field 

trip chaperones, etc.). 12 3 4 5 

3. Decision-maker (i.e. , partners in 
school planning, curriculum or 

administrative decisions). 12 3 4 5 

4. Home tutor for children (i.e., 
helping children at home to master 

school work). 12 3 4 5 

5. Audience for school activities, 
(e.g., attending special performances, 

etc.). 12 3 4 5 

6. Co-learner_(i.e,i .parents participate 
in activities where they learn about 
education with teachers, students and 

principals). 12 3 4 5 

7. Advocate, (i.e., activist role 
regarding school policies and 

community issues). 1 2 3 4 5 
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PARENT ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL 



Parents can become involved 1ri their children's schools in a variety of 
ways. We have listed many of the activities which describe parent 
involvement in the schools. 



CIRCLE THE ANSWER WHICH DESCRIBES HOW 
TYPICAL EACH ACTIVITY IS OF PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT IN YOUR SCHOOL. 



ACTIVITIES 

Setting goals w1th_ teachers 
for classroom learning...... 



- Not 
Typical 



2. Assisting children with 
school assignments at home. 



3. Visiting the school to observe 

in classroom. l 

4. Attending open house or "follow- 
yourrchildren's schedule" activ- 
ities;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.;;.;.. 1 

5. Participating in activities to __ 
prepare.pa rents. for home tutoring 

of their children;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;; 1 

6. Preparing and disseminating parent 
newsletter l 



Somewhat 
Typical 



Very 
Typical 



7. Holding fund-raisers to support school 
needs i 



8. Conducting school public relations 
activities in the community........... 1 

9. Identifying community resources for 

the school i 



10; Holding social functions at the 
school (coffees, luncheons, pot- 
luck suppers, etc.) 1 
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n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 



Tutoring students at home. 



Not Somewhat Very 

cal_ Typical Typical 



Assisting teachers with classroom 
learning activities 



Assisting, jn school resource areas, 
playgrounds, and health facilities.. 

Chaperoning for school field trips, 
picnics, parties, etc............... 



Helping witb the improvement of 
school facilities and the classroom 
learning environment 



Providing clerical assistance to 
teachers.......... 



Participating. in_parent-teactier 
inservice activities at school.. 



Attending parent-teacher educational 
meetings or conferences away from 
school 



Participation in school budget 
planning , 



Participating in curriculum develop- 
ment and review....... 



Assisting in establishment of school's 
educational goals . 

Participation in evaluation of 
school programs and instruction 



Participation in evaluation of 
school staff.......... 



Participation in evaluation of 
students .................. 



Participation in decisions about 
hiring/fi ring of school staff 



Identifying needs and problem areas 
of the school 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
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_ Hot 

ACTIVITIES Typical 

27. Initiating policy changes for 

the school or school district......... 1 

28. Attending parent/ teacher conferences 
about children's progress 1 



Somewhat 
Typical 



Very 
Typical 



GOALS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



From research findings, 12 important goals for parent involvement in the 
schools have been suggested. We want to find out to what extent do you 
agree or disagree with each of these as a goal for parent involvement. 



CIRCLETHE ANSWER WHICH BEST 
DESCRIBES YOUR AGREEMENT WITH 
THESE GOALS. 



4. 



5. 



Strongly 

GOALS Disagree Disagree Agree 

To encourage and provide for 
continuous growth of parent 

involvement 1 2 3 

To increase parent, student* 
and school staff expectations 

and school success 1 2 3 

To develop with school staff ways 
of involving more parents in the 

schools 1 2 3 

To reinforce the view that schools 
"belong" to all affected by their 
operations [school .board, parents, 
students, administrators, teachers , 

and community members)............... 1 2 3 

To anow parents td share their 
special expertise, talent, time 
and energy in ways that fulfill 

them as parents and Individuals..... 1 Z 3 



Strongly 
Agree 
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Strongly 



ERIC 



6. To maintain open communications 
•with parents through a variety 
of methods 1 2 3 



7. To improve children's self-esteem 

and academic achievement......:..... 1 2 3 

8. To have parents help with the evalu- 
ation of school programs 1 2 3 

9. To have parents become part of 
planning, Implementation, and 

support of school programs 1 2 3 

10. To increase parents' commitment to 

the success of the school........... 1 2 3 



11 . To develop ways for parents to __ 
help improve the learning climate 
and school program richness......... 1 



12. To_increase_parent^ 

themselves as partners In the edu- 
cational process. ................... 1 
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The following information is needed from you to help us analyze the Infor- 
mation being collected* It will help us compare the views of teachers, 
principals and teacher educators in the six-state region. 



1. Are you: Female Male ( Check one .) 

2. Highest level of education completed: ( Check on e . ) 



Bachelors Masters +_ Hours 

Bachelors + Hours Specialist 

Masters — Doctorate 

3. Are you: ( Check one .) 

American Indian 

Black American 

- - As1an_Amerlcan 

Hispanic. American 

Anglo American 

4. Number of years as a principal: 

0- 4 15-19 

-5-- 9 20 or more 

10-14 



5. Uhat grade levels are in your building: (Check one.) 

Prekindergarten - 6th — Kindergarten - 7th; 8th;-9th 

Kindergarten - 6th Kindergarten - 12th 

1st - 6th Non-graded 

6. Approximate total population of the town or city where you are 
principal : ( Check one . ) 

Below 500 10,000 - 19,999 100,000 - 499,999 

500 - 4,999- "^Z 20,000 - 49,999 500,000-^ 999,999 

5,000 - 9,999 50,000 - 99,999 One million or more 



Approximate number of students attending the school where you are 
principal: ( Check one .) 

Below 100 500 - 999 

100 - 499 1,000 or more 



Please estimate the percent (%) of students in your school for each 
ca tego ry below: 



% 1 ow i nco..e . (f ami 1 y ea rns 1 ess than SI 0 4 000 ^ea rly) 
y middle income £f ami ly earns $10,000 -_$25*000 yearly) 
~% upper income (family earns more than $25,000 yearly) 
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9. Estimate the percent {%) of students in your school for ear.h of the 
foil owing racial groups: 

% Anglo 

% Asian 

— s Black 
— -a Hispanic 

3 American Indian 

10. From which source does the largest amount of your school funds come: 

local system/district 

state. 

federal 

private 

11. Use a check (/) to indicate which best describes the types of programs 
1n your school: ( Check only one .) 

— Local programs 

— State programs 

Federal programs 

Private programs 

12. Which category most closely describes your duties: ( Check one .) 

Administration only. 

Administration and curriculum development 

— - Administration and classroom teaching 

Administration and staff development/inservice training 
Administration and coaching 

13. Which best describes the classroom teaching situations in your building 
(Check one.) 

Self-contained classroom 

Open space or area 

Team teaching arrangement 

Departmentalized teaching 

Combination grade 

H. Which best describes the areas of specialization in which you have the 
most training: 

Elementary education Art or music education 

Early childhood education Speech communication 

— - Curriculum arid instruction Special education 

Education administration Child or human development 

Health and physical education Home economics 

♦Would you like to receive a summary of the study's results? ( Check one .) 



Yes 

No 
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April 1, 1980 



Clear Teacher Educator: 

The Division of Community and Fam11y_Idycat1on at_ Southwest Educational 
peyelojjment La^ratpr^_islDLl_hls_recentiy_de»eioped a survey concerning 
a_ growing. Issue in teacher training— the relations between teachers and 
parents, school and home. There appears to be a push for teachers_to be 
more Involved with parents as reflectedin PL-94142, but it is difficult 
to discern whether this 1s the result of aroovement within the majority 
ranks of educators* or a by-product of a larger political process. 

The Division of Community and Family Education would like tqjnw more 
about these matters from the persons directly responsible for_ teacher 
preparation. Rather than relying onthe.opinlon of a few "experts*" every 
effprt has been made to survey all university/college persons Involved 
with teacher training 1n elementary education 1n a s1x-state_area._ Our 
11st of respondents numbers more than 900 persons. We have developed a 
comprehensive set of items_that_attempt to tap important attitudes, 
feelingsi andexperiences of professors 1n elementary education. We 
need your candid input. 

Given that each of you has many responsibilities demanding your time and 
attention, and that you receive many requests like ours, we think that 
filling out_this_ survey will require only a small amount of your time and 
effort. Participants in oar pilot test reported a 15-20 ra1nyte_t1me__ 
investment for completing the questionnaire. Your Input isneededand 
will be valuable to_our research^ Considerable time has been spent de- 
veloping an Instrument that would provide important, timely information 
pertinent to teacher education. 

tfe really appreciate your tak1hg_the time_tp respond to bur survey. It 
1s requested that you complete the questionnaire as soon as possible, 
preferably_no_ later than May 1, 1980. If you have any questions or con- 
cerns regarding tbe survey, please feel free to call (5121 476-5361, 
Ext. 355 or Ext. 310. Thank you for your tirae and consideration. 




Sincerely, 



Enclosures 
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SOUTHWEST PARENT EDUCATION_RESQURC^eENTER 
SOUTHWEST EDUCAT I ONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
211 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78/01 



Part I 



The_fb11pwih§_list_cqntaihs_a^ of statemeots abbyt general issues jo 
education, parent-teacher relations, teacher training-programs, and Parent 
Involvement Training. Parent Involvement Training (PIT) includes any and 
all activities designed to prepare und e rgraduate stud e nts to work with 
parents m th e ir future roles as teachers . 

Please indicate how much you agree or disagree with each of the following 
statements by circling how you feel. We are trying to get your opinion, riot 
what you think your opinion should be. 

HOW YOU ACTUALLY FEEL 

SA..... Strongly Agree 

A Agree 

D Disagree 

SD. .... Strongly Olsagree 

HOW YOU ACTUALLY FEEL 

1. Parents are usually cooperative with teachers. SA A D SD 

2. Public school teachers are underpaid. SA A D SD 

3. Parwis_usually-kn^ for their 

elementary school age children. SA A D SD 

It js possible to train teachers to manage 
the wide variety of student abilities * 

present in today's classroom. SA A D SD 

5. Problems in schools are more the fault of 

parents than of teachers* SA A D SD 

6. Most teachers see themselves as professionals. SA A D SD 

7. Parent participation in all school related 

matters should be increased. SA A D SD 

8. The general public has confidence in our 

schools. SA A D SD 

9. Stronger ef f bris_ shoul d_ be made_ tb_ i nc lude 

parents on curriculum development boards. SA A D SD 

10. Training teachers to work with parents 
should not be a priority for undergraduate 

training. SA A D SD 

NEXT PAGE, PLEASE. 
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11. 



12. 



13. 



Having parents help their children with 
homework Is a good idea. 

If parents want to have more 1 nput 1 nto 

nn^JJ?? 1 pol1cy and P lann1 "9, they should 
go to college and get a degree 1ri education. 

It 1s the teacher's responsibility to qet 
parents Involved in education. 



14. Getting low income families Interested in 
tnelr schools 1s ah unrealistic goal. 



IS. 



16, 



Parent Involvement Training 1s Important 
enough, to allocate undergraduate training 
time to it. 

Parents arebeinggiven too many rights over 
matters that are the concern of educators 

17. Parenting and family 11f| | re private 
matters and hot the business of teachers. 

18. Most teachers feel uncomfortable with parents. 

19 ' L f r ^r e T t1m ? were available, I would advocate 
curriculuin ? * n1 " 9 1n ander *™*»** 

20. Teaching 1s a respected profession. 

21 



22. 



Teachers_shoul d_be trained to teach; al 1 
other school problans should be handled 
by other professionals. 

Teachers have enough to worry about without 
having to work *1th parents, tod. 

23. Most parents are too ttnotigniljy involved 
21 r ^ children_to_ listen objectively 
to feedback. from teachers (especially if 
it 1s negative). 

24. Parent Involvement Training is another fad 
in education; it should not be taken too 
seriously. 



25. 



Parents^are unwilling to take time for 
their children these days. 



26. Teachers are having to absorb more and more 
of the "*spohs1b1lit1es that parents used to 
assume. 



ACTUALLY FFFh 
SA A D SD 

SA A D SO 

SA A D SO 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SO 

SA A D 50 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 
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27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



31; 

32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 
37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 



More parents would help children at home 1f 
they knew what to do. 

Teacher education does hot attract sharp, 
motivated persons. 

tt_is_approprjate for teachers to confer 
with parents about the child's home life. 

Parent involvement, in education is the 
responsibility of the parent, not of the 
teacher. 

Teachers and other people ih educaiion are 
responsible for many of the problems with 
youth and children. 

When given adequate Information about their 
children, parents can make rational decisions. 

Teachers need extra training to prepare 
them for working with parents of different 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

Professors in Colleges of Education who teach 
undergraduates are not prepared to conduct a 
course on parent involvement. 

Presently, there is_a_ shortage of materials 
necessary f or developing a course on Parent 
Involvement Training. 

The average parent does more harm than good 
by helping a child with school work. 

Teacher training should follow other profes- 
sional programs and become a five-year 
training sequence. 

With few exceptions, parents should always__ 
have the final word in educational decisions 
affecting their children. 

teachers have little impact oh parent behavior. 

Working with parents requires specific training. 

Lack pf interest by college professors 1s a 
significant barrier to Parent Involvement 
Training for undergraduates. 

Education^ is having problems because parents 
are not doing their job. 



HOW YOU ACTUALLY FEEL 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A 0 SO 

SA A D SD 

SA A 0 SD 

SA A 0 SD 

SA A D SO 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SO 

SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

SA A 0 SD 

SA A D SO 

SA A D SO 

SA A 0 SO 

SA A D SO 
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HOW m ACTUALLY FEEL 

43. Developing a course on Parent Involvement 
Training would require knowledge not 
currently available in most Colleges of 

Education; SA A 0 SO 

44. Teacher evaluation by parents is a good idea. SA A D SO 

45. Parent Involvement Training should_be_rer_ 
quired for teachers js a_continuing_educat1on 

course after the first year of teaching, SA A D SO 

46. Working with parents is a counselor's job. SA A 0 SO 

Part II 

f^"??/^ moffl 5 n * tna J Pa^nt Involvement Training (PIT) has been mandated 
for all undergraduates in education,. Given this asYr^ulrasnt, pllisl 
respond to the following items, using the definitions ftm Srt i! 

HOW YOU ACTUALLY FEEL 
* 0 SO 



Incorporating P|T_into_an_existing course 
would be mere than adequate. $A 

PIT should be presented as a core, "theory" 
course. 



SA A 0 SO 

3. Student immaturity would prevent a PIT course 
from being significantly useful at any point 

in training. SA A 0 SO 

4. PIT should be handled by another departtnerit. SA A D • SO 

5. Providing a communication sk111s_training or 
human relations training would provide all 

that would be pertinent for PIT. SA A 0 SO 

6. Systematic. Inservice oh PIT should 

be available for professors. SA A D SO 

7. PIT should be handled by inservice training 

for teachers. SA A o SO 
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Part HI 

How do _yby_feel_abbut each of the following ways Pareht_IhyplveTOnt_Tr|ihihg 
could be presented in the undergraduate_curriculunj?_ Rate bow important you 
think each Item is by circling the appropriate number on the five-point scale. 
The lowest rating 1s X and the highest rating is 5, 

IMPORTANCE OF METHOD 
bow HTgh 

{/) a. Requiring. student involvement in a parent 

organization; 12 3 4 5 

_^b. Pairing student teachers with parent 

volunteers. 12 3 4 5 

c. Mandatory participation in parent-teacher 

conferences. 12 3 4 5 



_d. Mandatory home-visits while student teaching. 1 2 3 4 5 

_e. Required involvement 1n a conwunlty organi- 
zation where student teaching occurs. 12 3 4 5 

f. ParUcipatibn_iL 

laboratory exercises involving teachers 

and parents. * 12 3 4 5 

g. Having field supervisor ' bbserve_at_ieast_ 

two parent conferences led by the student. 12 3 4 5 

_h. Bringing 1n a public school teacher as a 

speaker bh parent- teacher relations. 12 3 4 5 

_i. Require written family history of a child. 1 2 3 4 5 

_j. Bringing in a parentis) to class as experts 

in parent- teacher relations. . 12 3 4 5 

_k. Interviewing a parent leader. 12 3 4 5 

_1. Having each student develop a personal 

library for and about parents. 12 3 4* 

_m; Having students evaluate parenting materials 
for content, topic, target group, reading 

level, etc. 12 3 4 5 



Part IV 

Please review. the^ Involvement Training and 

quickly make a single (/)_Tf you have ever Included- that activity in any of 
your college teaching. Please use the left-hand column for this. 
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Part V 

Input into tbe decision-making process can come from several sources. For 
schools, these can include: central office staff, state/federal agencies, 
principals, students, parents, teachers, etc. guite often thought _fina1_ 
authority for decisions Is the responsibility of one group or person. So, 
participation In decision-making can occur at two levels: 

1; providing Input only 

2. having final authority (which Includes providing 
Input) 

For the purposes of this survey, PARENTS, TEACHERS, and PRINCIPALS have 
been targeted as the ma^br decision-making sources_in_16ca1 schools. _With 
this In mind, who do you_think_should have the right to (1) provide Input 
only or (2) have the final authority, rtgardlra^the Issues listed below, 

DIRECTIONS : Please un d erline for Input and fclrcla for final authority. 

CQ P FY AMpt P» 

Parents Teachers Pr1 nci pal 

a. Handling Individual learning problems. £ (?) PR 

b. Handling individual learning problems. P (j) PR 

c. Handling individual learning problems. £ 1 © 

DECISION-MAKING ISSUES DEGREE OF RESPONSIBIUT^-FOR-^EOS^N 

Parents Teachers Principal 

1. Ability grouping for instruction. P T PR 

2. Homework assignments. P T PR 

3. Classroom discipline methods. P T PR 

4. Pupil evaluation; P T PR 

5. Teaching methods. p t PR 

6. Selection of textbooks and other 

learning materials; P T PR 

7. Degree_of .emphasis on social skills 

vs. cognitive skills. P T PR 

8; Placement into Special Education. P T PR 
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DEGREE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISION 

Parents Teachers Pri nci pa 1 s 

9. Emphasis in arts vs. basic skills. P T PR 

10. Emphasis on science vs. social 

studies. P T PR 

11; Hiring/firing school staff. P f PR 

12. Providing career information. P T PR 

13. Sex rble/sex education instruction. P T PR 

14. Emphasis on multicultural education. P T PR 

15. Promotion and retention standards of 

students. P T PR 

16. Desegregation/Integration plans. P T PR 



17. Rotation/assignment of teachers _ 

within building. P T PR 

18. Family problems affecting student 

performance. p T PR 

19. Evaluation of school staff. P T PR 



ONLY A FEW MORE ITEMS 
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Please check {/) the appropriate response to the following Information. 

1. How many years have you taught at the college level? 

— less than 1 year 
1-3 years 

4-6 years 

7^9 years 

10 or more years 

2. How many years have you taught 1n public (or private) schools? 

less than 1 year 

— 1-3 years 

4-6 years 

7-9 years 

10 or more years 

3: Primary focus of your graduate training experience: 

Klndergarten/Preschool 

Elementary Education 

Special Education 

CurHculumandlnstructlon 

Other, please specify . 



4. Approximate enrollment of present Institution where you are teaching: 

Up to 1,000 15,001-20,000 

1,000-5,000 20*001-30.000 

5,001-10,000 30,001-40,000 

10,001-15,000 40,001 + 

5. How much do £0u Include parert- teacher relations as part of your teaching? 
None 

Very little, only lf it cornes up In class discussions : 

1 usually devote. at least one class session to this topic 

I teach a "module" on this topic as part of my course 

I teach a course devoted to this topic 

Other, please specify 

6 - Sex: Male Female 

7. Which of the following are you: 

American Indian. 

Mexican American 

Black 

Anglo 

Asian 

Other, please specify 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR COMPLETING THE SURVEY. 
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AGENDA 
A WORKING CONFERENCE 



Sponsored by the PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION PROJECT (PEIP) 
DIVISION OF FAMILY, SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY STUDIES (DFSCS) 
SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY (SEDt) 

Austin, Texas 



THEME: •PARENT INVOLVEMENT AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING- 



GOAL: To obtain suggestions/recommendations from conferees which will be 
used in the development of guidelines and strategies to help train 
elementary teachers for parent involvement. 



OBJECTIVES: 1. To present current views about parent involvement from a 
federal, national and regional perspective. 

2. To discuss findings from a regional study of parent 
Involvement. 

3. To present impl ications and conclusions from the regional 
parent involvement study findings. 

4. To determine how the roles, knowledge, and skills of 
teachers can be enhanced with preservice arid iriservice 
training for parent involvement. 

5. To produce a set of suggestions/recontnendatidns that can 
be used in the development of guidelines and strategies 
which help train teachers for parent involvement. 

DATE: October 6-7, 1983 

PLACE: Soiithwest EdUcatibrial Development Laboratory 
211 East_7th Street, 2nd floor 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 476-6861, X 343, 243 
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AGENDA 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6^ 1983 (Second Floor Conference Room) 

8:30 - 9:00 Registration and Refreshments (Juice, Coffee, and Doughnuts) 

9:00 - 9:10 Welcome and Introductions - Dr. John Stallworth, Research 

Associate* PIEP 

Dr. Preston C. Kronkosky , Executive Director, SEBL 

9:10 - 9:20 Conference Details and Particulars -Judy Melvin, 

Administrative Assistant^ DFSCS 

9:20 - "Parent Involvement and Teacher Training: Some - 

Mr. David Seel ey. Author, Publisher and Advocate 
for Home-School -Community Partnerships in 
Education; New York 

"State Level Perspectives on Parent Involvement" - Mr. Will 
Davis, Board Member, Texas State Board of Education, 
Austin, TX 

10:15 "A Regional Approach to Gathering Perspectives About Parent 
Irivol vemerit"_r Dr.Bavid b. Williams, Jr%, 
Director, PIEP & DFSGS 

10:15 - 10:30 Interaction Between Presenters arid Conferees - Williams 

10:30 - 10:45 BREAK 

10:45 - 11:30 "Highlights of Research Findings and Implications from A 

Regional Parent Involvement Survey " - Stallworth 
and Williams 

11:30 - 12:00 Interaction Between Presenters and Conferees (questions, 

comments, etc.) - Williams 

12:00 - 1:15 LUNCH (on your own) 

1:15 - 1:30 Organization arid Task Assignments for Small Group Sessions - 

Williams 

1:30 - 2:15 Swal! Group Session I - "Guidelines and Strategies for 

Training Teachers to Help Parents Become More 
Effective Home Tutors with Their Children " 

Group A , Room 402 (4th Floor) 
Leader - Fite 
Recorder - Granowsky 
Members - Willis, Pierce, Jennings, 
Word, Tippln 
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Group B , Room 404 (4th Floor) 
LeadeT - Emmons 
Recorde r - Poole 

Members - E. Barron, Escobedo , Smith, 
Patterson, Davis 

Group C, Room 406 (4th Floor) 
Leader T"Scott 
Recorder - B. Barron 
Members - Kroth, Cord ray, Vodlcka, 
Bracken, Seeley 

2:15 - 2:45 Reassemble and Share Reports from Small Group I Discussions - 

Room 409 (Stall worth) 

2:45 - 3:00 BREAK 

3:00 - 3:45 Snail Group Session II - "Guidelines and Strategies for 

training Teachers to Help Parents Become More 
Effective as Audience and Supporters of School 
Programs 11 

Group A . Room 404 (4th Floor) 
Leader - Grahdwsky 
Recorder - Willis 

Members - B. Barron - 9 Bracken, Emmbris, 
E. Barron - 9 Scott 

Group B . Room 406 (4th Floor) 
Leader - Krpth 
Recorder - Tippin 
M e mbers - Fite, Pierce, Smith, 
Jennings, Cordray 

Group C . Room 402 (4th Floor) 
Leader - Vodicka 
Recorder - Patterson 
Members - Word, Escobedo, Poole, 
Seeley, Davis 

3r45 - 4:15 Reassemble and Share Reports from Sinai 1 Group II Discussions - 

Room 400 (Williams) 

4:15 - 4:30 Review Day's Activities, Tomorrow's Schedule and Make 

Changes if Appropriate, Review Evening's Activity 
(Stallworth, Melvin and Williams) 

7:00 - 9:00 Evening Session at Home of Gloria and David Williams 

7205 Lamplight Lane 
. 345-2535 

Foodi beverages and conferencf discussigns 
(Transportation provided for hotel lodgers. Pick up 
time < HI be 6:30 p.m.) 
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7, 1983 (Room 400) 
8:30 - 9:00 Refreshments 

9:00 - 9:1 5 Agenda Review and Directions for today's Small Groups 

Williams 

9:15 - 10:00 S n ail Stood S e s sion s III - "Guidelines and Strategies for 

rralnlng Teachers to Work with Parents Involved 
in School Decision Making' 1 

Group A, Room 406 (4th Floor) 
LeadeF - Cord ray 
Recorder - Word 

Members - Krbth, Grahbwsky, Patterson 
Poole, Emmons 

Group B > Room 402 
Leader - Seeley 
Recorder - Jennings 
rtembers - Scott* Escbbedb* Tippin, 
Willis, Smith 

Sroup^g , ftoom 404 
4eader - Bracken 

Recorder - E. Barron 

Members - Gillis, Pierce^ 

B« Barron, Vodicka 

19:00 - 10:30 Reassemble and Share Reports from Snail Group Sessions - 

Room 400 (Stall worth) 

10:30 - 10:45 BREAK 

10:45 - 11:30 Small Group Sessions IV - "Guidelines and Strategies for 

training Teachers to Work with Parents as 
Advocates arid Cb-Learriers" 

Group A » Roow 402 
Leader - Pierce 
Recorder - Emmons 

Members - Seeley, Br acken^ Poole, 
E. Barron, Scott 



Group B , Room 404 
Leader - Willis 
Recorder - Gil lis 

Members - Cordray, Tippin, Jennings, kroth, 
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Group C , Room 406 
Leader - Smith 
Recorder - Escobedo 

Members - Granowsky, Vodicka, Patterson 
B. Barron, Word 
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11:30 - 12:00 Reassemble and Share Reports from Small Group Discussions - 

Room 400 (Williams) 

12:00 - 1:15 LUNCH (on your own) 

1:15 - 2:00 "A Colleglal Approach to the Integration of Parent Involve- 

memt training into Teacher Preparation" 
{Stall worth and Williams) 
The total group will identify some of the 
important concerns that efforts to have parent 
invol vement training as part of elementary teacher 
education could face: 

1. What major problems might each of the 

following encounter in attempting to include 
parent involvement training as part of teacher 
preparation? 

a. Teacher Education Colleges, Schools, 
Departments. 

b. State departments of Education 

c. Local School Districts 

d. Parent Organizations/Groups (PTA* 
Coalition of Title One Parents, etc.) 

ei National Educational Organizations/ 
Agencies (AACTE, NEA, NCSIE, etc.) 

f* Federal Education Agencies (NIE, ED, etc.) 

2:00 - 2:30 "What Can We Do and Where Do We Go From Here, (one minute 

insights from each conference participant 
(Williams) 

2:30 - 2:40 Conference Evaluation (Stall worth) 
2:40 - 2:45 Closing Comments (Stall worth and Williams) 
2:45 - 3:00 Networking Activity 
3:00 ADJOURN 
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PARTICIPANTS 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
OCTOBER 6-7, 1983 



1. EVA BARRON 

Austin Independent School District 
1106 Clayton Lane, Suite 500-E 
Austin, TX 78723 

Ms. Barron is the Parent Involvement Specialist for AISD and is responsi- 
ble for parent involvement in several programs. 

2. BEN BARRON 

College of Basic Studies 
Room 103 N, Pod 0 
Northwestern State University 
Natchitoches, LA 71497 

Br* Barron has conducted a state-wide survey, of " parent involvement for 
the Louisiana Department of Education, as well as provided inservice and 
preservice training related to parent-teacher conferencing. 

3. 30 BRACKEN 

Arkansas Parent-Teacher Association 

3022 Memphis _ 

Fort Smith, AR 72901 

Ms. Bracken is the ininedlate past j and con- 

tinues to be active with respect to parent involvement issues. 

4. SARAH CORD RAY 

Houston Independent School District 
3830 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, TX 77027 

Msi Cbrdray is a manber of the Houston ISO Central administration staff* 
She serves as the . Director _ for Stalf/Cbianuhity Relations arid is 
associated with the district's Operation Fail Safe Program. 

5. WILL D. DAVIS 

Texas State Board of Education 
Perry Brooks Building 
8th and Brazos Streets 
Austin, TX 78701 

Mr. Davis has a long history ^ of in vol [vement in educational [a ff airs in 
Texas. He is a past president of Austin's School Board and presently 
serves on the Texas State Board of Education. 
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6. RAMONA EMMONS 

Oklahoma State Department of Education 
Oliver Hodge Memorial Education Building 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

Or. Emmons 1s the Assistant Administrator for the Teacher Education/ 
Staff Development Sections within her agency. 

7. THERESA ESCOBEDO 
Obi lege of Education 
The University of Texas 
Austin, TX 78712 

Dr. Escobedo Is an Assistant Professor of Early Childhood 1n the 
Curriculum and Instruction Department and teaches courses concerning 
how to involve parents In children's education. 

8. KATHY FITE 

Director of Elementary Education 
Education Department 
Southwest Texas State University 
San Marcos, TX 78666 

Dr. Fite 1s an Associate Professor and Director of Elementary 
Education in her department. She supervises student teachers, is 
editor for the Texas Computer Education" Association's newsletter and 
teaches Methods/Materials as well as the Role of Teachers among her 
many activities. 

9. MARGUERITE GILLIS 
Education Department 
Southwest Texas State University 
San Marcos, TX 78666 

Dr. Gill is is ah Assistant Professor and Reading Specialist 1h her 
department. She also is a well published textbook author and 
instructs prospective teachers in how to work with parents. 

10. ALVIN GRANOUSKY 

4411 Gilbert, #8 
Dallas, TX 75219 

Dr. Granowsky, formerly with the Dallas Independent School District, 
currently provides teacher training, and has served as a consultant to 
the National PTA, as well as to state and local education agencies. 

11. NORWEIDA JENNINGS 

Jackson Public Schools 
2350 Monte Bello Drive 
Jackson, MS 39213 

Ms. Jennings is the coordinator for parent Involvement in the Jackson 
dty schools, especially focusing on the problems of imp! emeriti rid 
parent involvement programs. 
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13. 



14. 



15. 



15. 



ROGER KROTH 

Department of Special Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 

Dr. Kroth is both a professor of Special Education and the director of 
the Center for Parent Involvement* a joint project between the 
University of New Mexico and the Albuquerque Public Schools. 

CARROLL PATTERSON 

Administrative Vice President 
Austin City Council PTA 
2905 St oneway Drive 
Austin, TX 78731 

Ms. Patterson is Administrative Vice President of the Austin PTA 
Council which is made up of local school PTAs in the AI5D* 

JAMES PIERCE 
Di rector 

Teacher Education and Certification 
State Department of Education 
Santa Fe, NM 85703 

Dr. Pierce is involved with developing state standards for teacher 
training, and is sensitive to the problems related to revising these 
standards to reflect changing job demands placed on teachers. 

NIKE POOLE 

Staff bevel opment and In service Education 
Austin Independent School District 
6100 Guadalupe 
Austin, TX 78752 

Mr. Poole is the Director of Staff Development and Inservice Education 
for the district and coordinates all activities related to these 
areas. 

MAR I SCOTT 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
Central State University 
100 North University Drive 
Edmond, OK 73034 

DAVID SEELEY 

66 Harvard Avenue 
Staten Island, NY 10301 

Mr. Seeley, author of E duc ati o n Through Partnership , is a nationally 
known writer and publisher of books and articles concerning the hbma- 
school -community partnership for impro^iniLeducatibn which he sees 
as an essential element in educational reform. 
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18. N. F. SMITH 

Assistant Superintendent of Education 
Sillers State Office Building 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

Mr. Smith has served as teacher, principal and district superintendent 
before coming to the State Department of Education as the Assistant 
Superintendent. He views parent involvement as a critical element in 
the educational reforms initiated in Mississippi. 

19. MARY TIPPIM 

Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers 
3024 Federal Street 
El Paso, TX 79936 

Ms. Tippin is the First Vice President of the Texas PTA and has been 
ah active member in the organization's affairs for several years. 

20. EDWARD VOOICKA 

Texas Education Agency 
201 EastlltHStreet 
Austin, TX 78701 

Dr. Vodicka is Director of the Commission on Standards for the 
Teaching Profession at TEA* with extensive experience in the area of 
teaching standards and the problems related to developing and changing 
those standards. 

21 . OLIVE ANN WILLIS 

El ementary Education Supervisor 
Sinn Parish School Board 
Box 430 

Winnfield, LA 71483 

Mrs* WUUs has responsibility developing and implementing the 
successful parent involvement efforts 1ri [the \_\j1m Parish Schools. She 
understands the *alue of parent participation as well as the problems 
which must be faced in implementing parent involvement programs. 

22. ROSEMARIE WORD 

University of_Arfcanias-P1ne Bluff 
Pine Bluff, AR 71601 

Dr. Word is the Director of Educational Experiences and the Certifi- 
cation Officer at The University of Arkansas-Pine Bluff. 
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SMALL GROUP SESSIONS 



SMALL GROUP SESSION I 

Room 402 Room 404 Room 4ns 

F1te (L)* Emmons (L) Scott (t) 

Granowsky (R)** Poole (R) B. Barron (R) 

Willis e. Barron Vodicka 

Pierce Smith Kroth 

Jennings Escobedo Bracken 

Tippin Patterson Cord ray 

Word Davis Seeley 



SMALL GROUP SESSION II 



Room 404 Room 406 Room 402 

Granowsky (L) Kroth (L) Vodicka (L) 

Willis (R) Tippin (R) Patterson (R) 

B. Barron Pierce Word 

Emmons Smith Poole 

E. Barron Jennings Escobedo 

Bracken Fite Seeley 

Scott Cord ray Davis 

SMALL GROUP SESSION III 

Room 4 06 Room 402 Room 404 

Cordray (L) Seeley (L) Bracken (L) 

Word (R j Jennings (R) E. Barron (R) 

Granowsky Scott Gill is 

Patterson Tippin Vodicka 

Poole Escobedo B. Barron 

, Kroth Willis Pierce 

Emmons Smith 



SHALL GROUP SESSION IV 



Room 402 Room 404 Room 406 

Pierce (L) Willis (L) Smith (L) 

Emmons (R) Gillis (R) Escobedo (R) 

Seeley Cordray Vodicka 

Bracken Tippin Patterson 

Poole Jennings B. Barron 

E. Barron Kroth Word 

Scott Granowsky 



* - Leader; ** - Recorder 
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GUIDE SHEET FOR SMALL GROUP SESSION LEADERS 

This sheet is for use by small group session Leaders to help facilitate and 
complete the discussion among participants. 

1. Inform group that they should make notes of discussion or ideas arid 
that a recorder is being used to tape the session. 

2. Have Recorder make sure that the group provides precise responses to 
questions on the Session Work Sheet as well as for others the group 
raises. 

3. Inform group members they could be called upon by the person reporting 
to help amplify responses to particular questions during the reporting 
sessions. 

4. Ask Recorder to write drafts and final group responses to questions. 

5. Monitor the discussion and responses to questions so there is ample 
time for answering each. 

6. Use the chalkboard or flip charts, as needed, for arranging thoughts, 
ideas and responses. 

7. Determine who will make the group's report during the large group 
session. 

8i Indicate arid report on questions arid responses which are in addition to 
those on the Small Group Work Sheets. 
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RECORDING SHEET FOR SMALL GROUP SESSION RECORDERS 



This sheet is for small group session Recorders to help prepare the written 
responses to questions that will be reported on during large group 
sessions. 

1. dot down important discussion points on the chalkboard, your note pad 
or the flip chart. 

2. Keep track of the tape recorder during the session, flipping it to side 
2 when appropriate. 

3. Use the tape recorder as back-up for reviewing discussion points which 
may have been missed or need recalling in preparing written responses 
to questions. 

4. Write specific responses to each question on the Work Sheets. There is 
also space for important questions and responses the group raises but 
were not included on the Work Sheet • 

5. Turn in your group's work sheet and cassette tape to John, Judy or 
David after reports have been made. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SHALL GROUP SESSION I - ROOM 402 

Guidelines_and Strategies for Training Teachers to Help Parents 
Become More Effective Rome Tutors of Their Children 



TIHE^ 1:30 - 2:15 (Thursday) 
PROCEDURES: 

1. Leader: KATHY FITE 

2. Recorder: Alvin Granowsky 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What skills and knowledge should teachers acquire to help parents 
become more effective home tutors? 

b. . How should teachers 1 professional roles be changed in order to help 

parents become more effective home tutors? 

c. Based upon the responses to a arid b, what are your recommendations 
for training teachers (preservice arid iriservice) to help parents 
become more effective as home tutors? 

4. Condense discussion of each question into precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon* 

*In our surveys, we have defined the parent role of hone tutor as: helping 
their own children at home to master school work or other knowl edqe arid 
skills. 

Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these arid the group's responses to them in your report. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SHALL GROUP SESSION I - ROOH 404 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Help Parents 
Become More Effective Home Tutors of Their Children 



Tig: 1:30 - 2:15 (Thursday) 
PROCEDURES : 

1. Leader: Ramona Emmons 

2. Recorder: Hike Poc e 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the foil owing questions*: 

a. What skills and knowledge should teachers acquire to help parents 
become more effective home tutors? 

b. How should teachers' prof ess Ibrial roles be changed in order to help 
parents become more effective home tutors? 

c. Based upon \'he responses to a and b, what are your rlcorSneridatibris 
for training teachers (preservlce and inservice) to help parents 
become more effective as home tutors? 

4i Condense discussion of each question Into precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon. 

*In our surveys, we have defined the parent role of hone tutor as: helping 
their own children at home to master school work or other knowledge and 
skills. 

Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these arid the group's responses to them In your report. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SMALL GROUP SESSION I - ROOM 406 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Help Parents 
Become More Effective Home Tutors of Their Children 



TIME: 1:30 - 2:15 (Thursday) 
PROCEDURES : 

1. Leader: Mart Scott 

2. Recorder: Ben Barron 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What skills and knowledge should teachers acquire to help parents 
become more effective home tutors? 

b. How should teachers 1 professional roles be changed in order to help 
parents become more effective home tutors? 

c. Based upon the responses to a and b* what are your recommendations 
for training teachers (preservice and inservice) to help parents 
become more effective as home tutors? 

4. Condense discussion of each question into precise* written responses 
and be prep* red to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon. 

*In our surveys, we have defined the parent role of home tutor as: helping 
their own children at home to master school work or other knowledge and 
skills. v 

Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and the group's responses to them in your report* 
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QUESTION/RESPONSE SHEET FOR SMALL GROUP SESSION I 
(For Use by Recorder.) 

What skills and knowledge should teachers acquire to help parents 
become more effective home tutors? 



Row should teachers' professional roles be changed in order to help 
parents become more effective home tutors? 
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Based upon the responses to a and b, what are your recommendations for 
training teachers (preseryice and inservice) to help parents become 
more effective as home tutors? 



d. Other important questions/issues and responses: 

(0) 



(R). 
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(Q). 



(Q). 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SMALL GROU P SESSION II - ROOM 402 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Help Parents 
Become More Involved As Audience* and Supporters** 

of School Programs 



TIME: 3:00 - 3:45 (Thursday) 
PROCEDURES: 

1; Leader: Edward Vodicka 

2. Recorder: Carroll Patterson 

3. Hold group discussion which l*ads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help parents 
become more effective as audience arid supporters of school 
programs? • ; 

b. How should teachers 1 professional roles be changed in order to help 
parents become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

c. Based upon the responses to a and b, what are your recommendations 
for training teachers (preservice and inservice) to help parents 
become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

4. Condense discussion of each question into precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon. 



Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them in your report. 

* In our survey, the parent role of audience is defined as: support- 
ing their child as a member of the school community by attending 
school pefonnances, cooking for bake sales, responding to messages 
arid announcements from school, etc. 

** School program supporter is defined as: coming to the school to 
assist in such activities as being a classroom volunteer, chap-_ 
eroriihg on a trip or party, organizing fund-raising activities for 
school Si etc. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



II - ROOM 404 



Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Help Parents 
Become More Involved As Audience* and Supporters** 

of School Programs 



TINE: 3:00 - 3:45 (Thursday) 



PROCEDURES : 

1. Leader: Alviil Granowsky 

2. Recorder: OUve Ann Willis 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What knowledge and ski] Is should teachers acquire to help parents 
become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

bi How should teachers 1 professional roles be changed in order to hel 
parents become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

c. Based upon the responses to a arid b, what are your recommendations 
for training teachers (preservice and iriservice) to help parents 
become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

4. Condense discussion of each question into precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon . 



Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them 1h your report. 

* In our survey, the parent role of audience 1s defined as: support 
ing their child as a member of the school community by attending 
school peformances^ cooking for bake sales, responding to messages 
and announcements from school, etc. 

** School program supporter Is defined as: coming to the school to 
assist in such activities as being a classroom volunteer, chap- 
eroning on a trip or party, organizing fund-raising activities for 
schools, etc. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SMALL GROUP SESSION U - ROOM 406 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Help Parents 
Become More Involved As Audience* and Supporters** 

of School Programs 



TlMEr 3:00 - 3:45 (Thursday) 
PROCEDURES : 

1. Leader: Roger Kroth 

2. Recorder: Mary Tippin 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What knowledge and skills should teachers acguire to help parents 
become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

b. How should teachers' professional roles be changed in order to hel 
parents become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

c. Based upon the responses to a and b, what are your recommendations 
tor training teachers (preservice and inservice) to help parents 
become more effective as audience and supporters of school 
programs? 

k Condense discussion of each question into precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon . 



Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them in your report. 

* |n our survey, the. parent role of audience 1s defined as: support- 
ing their child as a member of the school community by attending 
school peformances, cooking for bake sales, responding to messages 
and announcements from school , etc. 

** School program supporter is defined as: coming to the school to 
assist in such activities as being a classroom volunteer, chap- 
eroning on a trip or party, organizing fund-raising activities for 
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QUESTION/RESPONSE SHEET FOR SMALL GROUP SESSION II 



(For Use by Recorder) 



What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help parents 
become more effective as audience and supporters of school programs? 



How should teachers' professional roles be changed in order to help 
parents become more effective as audience arid supporters of school 
programs? 
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c. Based upon the responses to a arid b 5 what are your recommendations for 
training teachers (preservice arid inservice) to help parents become 
more effective as audience arid supporters of school programs? 



d. Other important questions/issues and responses: 
(0) 



(R). 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SHALL SROUP SESSIONS! - ROOM 402 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Work with Parents 
Involved in School Decision Making* 



TIHE; 9:15 - 10:00 (Friday) 



PROCEDURES: 

1. Leader: David Seeley 

2. Recorder: Norwelda Jennings 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What knowlecge and skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents involved in school decision making? 

6. How should teachers' professional roles be changed 1n order to help 
them work with parents involved in school decisions? 

Ci Based upon the responses to a and b, what are your recommendations 
for training teachers (preservice and inservice) to help them work 
with parents involved in school decision making? 

4. Condense discussion of each question 1nta precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon . 

Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them 1n your report. 

* Decision maker is defined in our survey as: (parent) participating 
1n school decisions by serving on an advisory board, a school com- 
mittee, a governing beard, etc. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SMALL GROUP SESSION III - ROOM 404 



Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Work with Parents 
Involved in School Decision Making* 



TIME: 9:15 - 10:00 (Friday) 



1 • Leader: Jo Bracken 

2. Recorder: Eva Barron 

3. Hold group distussi on which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a, Wfiat knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents involved in school decision making? 

How should teachers 1 professional roles be changed in order to help 
them work with parents involved in school decisions? 

c. Based upon the responses to a and b, what are your recopendations 
for training teachers (preservice and inservice) to help them work 
with parents involved in school decision making? 

4. Condense discussion of each question Into precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon* 

Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them in your report. 

* Decision maker is defined in our survey as: (parent) participating 
in school decisions by serving on an advisory board, a school com- 
mittee, a governing board, etc. 
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ERIC 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



- ROOM 406 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers toWork with Parents 
Involved in School Decision Making* 



TIME: 9:15 - 10:00 (Friday) 



1. Leader: Sarah Cordray 

. Recorder: Rosemarie Word 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents involved in school decision making? 

b. How should teachers' professional roles be changed in order to help 
them work with parents involved in school decisions? 



c. Based upon the responses to a arid b, what are your recommendations 
for training teachers (preservice arid iriservicej to help them work 
with parens involved in school decision making? 

4. Condense discussion of each question into precise, written responses 
and be prepared to present them at our large group session this after- 
noon • 

Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them in your report. 

* Decision maker is defined in our survey as: (parent) participating 
in school decisions by serving on an advisory boards a school com- 
mittee, a governing board, etc; 
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QUESTION/RESPONSE SHEET FOR SMALL GROUP SESSION III 
(For Use by Recorder) 

What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents involved in school decision making? 



How should teachers' professional roles be changed in order to help 
them work with parents involved in making school decisions? 



258 



?asedupon the responses to a and b, what are your recommendations for 
training^teachers (preservice and inservice) to help them work with 
parents involved in school decision making? 



d. Other important questions/issues and responses: 

(03 



in 
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(Q). 



in 



(Q). 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SMALL GROUP SESSION IV - ROOM 402 

ideline* and Strategies for Training Teachers to Work with Parents 
As Co-Learners* and Advocates** 
Regarding the School Program 



TIME : 10:45 - 11 :30 (Friday) 
PROCEDURES: 

1. Leader: dames Pierce 

2. Recorder: Ramona Emmons 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the foil owing questions*: 

a. What knowledge arid skills should teachers acquire to help them 
work with parents as co-learners? 

b. How should teachers' professional roles be changed in order to help 
them work with parents as co-learners? 

f * Wha J knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents as advocates? 

d. How should teachers' professional roles be changed to help them 
work with parents as advocates? 

e. Based upon responses to a-d, what are your recommendations for- 
teacher training (inservice and preservlce) to work with parents as 
co-learners and as advocates? 

♦Other relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them in your report. 

(1) Co-Learner for our survey was defined as: (parents) attending 
inservice workshops with teachers and principals to learn about 
instructional methods, child development, classroom organization 
and management, etc. 

(2) Advocate was defined as: (parents) making proposals (individually or 
through an organization) aimed at changing existing policies, practices 
or conditions in the school system or school building; voicing opinions 
on needs, concerns or issues related to education. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SHALL GROUP SESSION IV - ROOM 404 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Work with Parents 
As Co-Learners* and Advocates** 
Regarding the School Program 



TINE: 10:45 - 11:30 (Friday) 
PROCEDURES: 

1. Leader: Olive Ann Willis 

2. Recorder: Marguerite 81 11 is 

3* Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them 
work with parents as cb-1 earners? 

b. How should teachers' professional roles be changed 1ri order to help 
them work with parents as cb-1 earners? 

c. What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents as advocates? 

d. How should teachers 1 professional roles be changed to help them 
work with parents as advocates? 

e. Based upon responses to a-d, what are your recommendations for 
teacher training (inservlce and preservice) to work with parents as 
cb-1 earners and as advocates? 

*0ther relevant questions might arise during the group discussion. Please 
include these and group responses to them in your report. 

(1) Co-Learner for bur survey was defined as: (parents). attending 
Inservlce workshops with teachers. and principals to learn about 
instructional methods, child development, classroom organization 
and management, etc. 

(2) Advocate was defined as: (parents) making proposals (Individually or 
through an organization) aimed. at changing existing policies, practices 
or conditions 1n_ the school system orschoo] building; voicing opinions 
on needs, concerns or issues related to education. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 



SMALL GROUP SESSION IV - ROOM 406 

Guidelines and Strategies for Training Teachers to Work with Parents 
AsCb-bearhers* and Advocates** 
Regarding the School Program 



TIME ; 10:45 - 11:30 (Friday) 



1. Leader: N. F. Snith 

2. Recorder: Theresa Escobedo 

3. Hold group discussion which leads to the preparation of written 
responses for the following questions*: 

a. What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them 
work with parents as cb-1 earners? 

b. How should teachers' professional roles be changed in order to help 
them work with parents as co-learners? 

c. What knowledge and skillsshbuld teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents as advocates? 

d. How should teachers 1 professional roles be changed to help them 
work with parents as advocates? 

e. Based upon responsesto a-d, what are your recommendations for 
teacher training (inservice and preservice) to work with parents as 
co-learners and as advocates? 

*0t_her relevant questions might arise during the group discussion, please 
include these and group responses to them in your report. 

(1) Co-Learner _f or our survey was defined as: (parents) attending 
Inservice workshops with teachers and principals to learn about 
instructional methods, child development, classroom organization 
and management, etc, 

(2) Advocate was defined as: (parents) making proposals (individually or 
through an organization) aimed at changing existing policies, practices 
or conditions in the school system or school building; voicing opinions 
on needs, concerns or issues related to educations 
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QUESTION/RESPONSE SHEET FOR SMALL GROUP SESSION IV 
(For Use by Recorder) 

a. What knowledge arid skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents as co- learners? 



b. How should teachers' professional roles be changed In order to help 
them work with parerits as cb-learriers? 
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c. What knowledge and skills should teachers acquire to help them work 
with parents as advocates? 



d. How should teachers' professional roles be changed to help their, n- 
with parents as advocates? 
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e. Based upon the responses to a-d, what are your reconwiendations for 
teacher training (iriservice and preservice) to work with parents as 
co-1 earners arid advocates? 



f. Other important questions and responses: 

(0) 



(RJ- 




(0). 



(Q). 
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POTENTIAL PROBLEMS REGARDING A COLLEGIAL APPROACH 
TO INCLUDING PARENT INVOLVEMENT TRAINING AS PART OF TEACHER PREPARATION 



During this session - 9 we will attempt to identify some of the problems 
likely to be encountered by efforts to include parent involvement training 
as part of preservice and ihservice teacher preparation. Use this sheet to 
note the problems as we identify them. List problems in the left-hand col- 
umn, and in the right-hand column, write the appropriate identifier for 
each conferee who poses the problem* The identifier keys are: TE - 
Teacher Education; 5EA - State Department of Education; l£a - Local School 
District; PO - Parent Organization; HD_ - Federal Agency; PVT - Inde- 
pendent/Private Individual or Institution). 

PROBLEMS SOURCES 
1. Teacher Education Institutions 
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SOURCES 



State Departments of Education 



I 

LOcal School Districts 
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Parent Organizations 



PROBLEMS 



National Education Organizations ; Agencies 
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PROBLEMS SOURCES 



6. Federal Education Agencies 
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CONFERENCE EVALUATION 



DIRECTIONS : PI ease complete this form to fiolp us determine how well the 

conference was conducted. 



A. CONFERENCE GOAL AMD OBJECTIVES 

To what extent was the conference 
successful in: 



1 . Meeting its goal j)f obtaining 
suggest ion s/recornmenda t i on s 
from conferees which will be 
used in the development of 
guidelines and strategies to 
Help train elementary te?^hers 
for parent involvement. 

2. Presenting current views about 
parent irivol vemerit* 

3. Discussing findings from a 
regional study of parent in- 
volvement. 

4. Presenting implications and 
cone 1 us i on s f rom t hi reg i ona 1 
parent involvement study 
findings. 



Not Generally Very 
Successful Successful Successful 



5. Determining how the roles, 
knowledge and skill s of 
teachers could be enhanced 
with preservice and inservice 

training for parent involvement. 12 3 4 5 

Si Producing a set of suggestions/ 
recommendations for use in 
developing guidelines and strate- 
gies to help train teachers for 

parent involvement. 12 3 4 5 
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B* CONFERENCE 



How useful were the following 
aspects of bur conference: 



1. Small group sessions. 

2. Whole group sessions. 

3. Small group summation reports. 

4. "Colleglal Approach to Parent 
Involvement Training Session." 

5. "What Can We Do - Where Do We 
Sc« from Here Session." 

6* The pre-cbnference materials. 

7. Hosted evening session. 

CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

To what extent was there sufficient 
conference time for: 



Not At _ Generally 
All Useful Useful 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



Very 
Useful 

5 

5 

5 



2 
2 
2 



3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



Not Enough Generally More Than 
Ti me Enough Time Enough Time 



1. Sma^l group sessions. 

2. Small group reports. 

3. Presenters. 

4. Interaction with presenters. 

5. Interaction wi;h conference staff. 
Si Interaction among conferees. 
CONFEREE INVOLVEMENT 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 

5 
c 

5 
5 
5 



1, Which describes the 
overall Involvement of 
conferees in discussion 
of the small group ses- 
sion you attended. 



Involved Involved I olved Involved 
i - 2 Perso ns 3-4 Persons 5-5 Persons Everyone 
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CONFERENCE BENEFITS 

1. To which parts of the conference did you contribute the most 
knowledge and/or information? 



2. From which parts of the conference did you gain the most knowledge 
and/or Information? 



THANK r 





